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PREFACE. 


Perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  be  in 
order  concerning  the  Special  Chapters  forming  Part 
Second  of  this  work.  The  matter  contained  in  them 
could  not  have  been  interspersed  in  the  Narrative  with- 
out impairing,  to  a  greater  degree  than  was  desirable,  its 
continuity.  Regarding  these  matters  worth  presenta- 
tion, the  alternative  was  to  put  them  into  Special 
Chapters.  Thus  isolated,  perhaps  the  reader  may  think 
they  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  developed;  to  do 
this,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  unduly  swelled  the 
size  of  the  work.  What  has  been  given  I  hope  will 
prove  interesting  to  readers,  and  lead  others  to  garner 
more  from  this  rich  field  of  study. 

Not  many  references  are  given.  The  reason  for  not 
giving  more  is  that  the  work  is  intended  for  the  general 
reader,  who  trusts  the  author  and  does  not  care  a  fig  for 
references,  and  I  feel  justified  in  regarding  his  wishes 
rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  few  who  would  be  pleased 
to  see  fortifications  bristling  around  every  statement. 
Besides,  in  a  work  by  itself,  I  propose  to  deal  more  fully 
with  the  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania than  I  could  do  in  this. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  Dr.  William  H.  Egle  for  many  suggestions 
and  careful  reading  of  all  the  proofs.  Many  years  of  his 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  zealous  and  accurate  study 
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of  original  writings  and  other  materials  relating  to  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  unrivaled.  Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in 
this  work,  I  feel  certain  that  the  facts  will  stand  the 
test  of  critical  study. 

In  like  manner  I  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  John 
VV.  Jordan,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  helpfulness,  which  I  have  often 
sought,  and  never  in  vain. 

Lastly,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  late  peerless  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  as  prodigal,  as  he 
was  invariably  courteous,  in  the  bestowal  of  his  great 
historical  riches. 
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HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 


Of  all  the  political  conceptions  planted  in  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies,  Penn's  "Holy  Experiment"  is  the 
boldest,  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  original. 
The  land  included  in  King  Charles's  grant  to  Penn  is 
one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  American  continent. 
The  longest  line  is  from  Bristol  on  the  Delaware  to  the 
western  border  of  the  State,  315  miles  ;  the  average 
length  is  five  miles  less.  It  has  a  uniform  width  of  158 
miles,  for  the  triangle  lying  above  the  original  northern 
boundary  is  a  later  acquisition.  Including  the  triangle, 
the  State  covers  45,086  square  miles,  or  28,808,443  acres, 
a  country  nearly  as  large  as  England,  nearly  half  as 
large  as  Italy,  and  a  quarter  as  large  as  France.1 

The  eastern  section  forms  the  western  slope  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Delaware,  bordered  by  a  sinuous  stream, 
and  named  after  an  English  nobleman,  Lord  Delaware, 

1The  five  most  important  early  maps  of  Pennsylvania  are  Lind- 
strom's,  published  in  1654  and  '55  ;  a  map  by  Holme,  one  of  Penn's 
surveyor-generals,  begun  in  1681  ;  Evans's  map,  published  in  1749; 
Nicholas  Scull's,  published  ten  years  afterward,  and  the  new  edition, 
published  by  his  nephew,  William  Scull,  in  1770.  In  1749  appeared 
Pownall's  "Topographical  Description  of  the  Middle  British  Col- 
onies," and  in  1776  a  new  edition. 

(O 
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first  Governor  of  Virginia.  Starting  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  from  two  tiny  springs  concealed  by  bushes,  its 
waters  steal  along,  partly  hidden  by  leaves,  for  a  mile  or 
more,  before  emerging  into  open,  clearly  defined  courses. 
Rushing  downward,  brawling  over  stones,  or  gurgling 
through  ravines,  they  swell  until  large  enough  to  be 
dignified  by  the  names  Mohocks  and  Popaxtunk.  After 
wandering  away  from  their  mountain  sources  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  they  unite  near  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State  at  Shehawken,  "  The  meeting  of  the 
waters."  Thence  the  Delaware  runs  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  hills  and  mountains,  and  through  lovely 
valleys,  fifty  miles  more  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Fretting  its  way  for  a  short  distance  by  the  mountain- 
side, it  then  rushes  through  a  gap  into  another  valley. 

How  this  gap  was  cut  is  one  of  the  unsolved  questions 
of  geology.1  Was  the  mountain  suddenly  rent,  or  was 
there  once  on  the  westerly  side  a  lake,  which,  rising  to 
the  top,  escaped  by  wearing  down  the  rocky  barrier?  Or 
has  the  river,  from  far-off  times,  been  flowing  in  its 
present  course,  while  the  mountains  on  either  side  have 
been  gradually  rising?  The  Indians  named  the  country 
north  of  the  gap  Minisink,  which  means,  "The  water  is 
gone;"  and  this  tradition  fits  well  with  the  theory  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  lake  that  disappeared  by  an  outlet 
through  the  mountain.2 

1  "  The  people  in  a  jest  say  that  this  opening  was  made  by  the  devil, 
as  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  Pennsylvania  into  New  Jersey."  i  Kalm's 
Travels,  133. 

1  "When  the  savages  are  told  that  shells  are  found  on  these  high 
mountains,  and  that  from  thence  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sea  must  formerly  have  extended  to  them,  and  even  in  part  flowed 
over  them,  they  answer  that  this  is  not  new  to  them,  they  having  a 
tradition  from  their  ancestors  among  them  that  the  sea  formerly  sur- 
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From  the  gap,  the  river  flows  southward,  gradually 
expanding  into  a  stately  stream,  capable  of  bearing  the 
largest  vessels  on  its  broad,  deep  bosom.  For  a  consid- 
erable distance  the  western  bank  is  embroidered  with 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery.1  Though  most  of  the 
Delaware  Valley,  on  the  advent  of  the  restless,  trans- 
atlantic coiners,  was  densely  clothed  with  pine,  oak, 
maple  and  chestnut,  only  a  few  years  were  needed  to 
transform  the  dark  solitude  into  a  busy  scene,  to  fell  the 
trees  and  let  sunlight  into  the  fields,  to  destroy  or 
frighten  away  the  animals,  and  to  exterminate  the 
original  lords  of  the  land. 

Numerous  streams  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Delaware.  The  three  largest  are  the  Lackawaxen,  the 
Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  Lehigh,  after  running 
a  wild  career  southeasterly  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
scenes  along  its  course  is  the  conical  mountain  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  so  unlike  any  other  in  our  country.  Whether 
it  is  an  upheaval,  or  the  beautifully-fashioned  result  of 
the  action  through  countless  ages  of  ice  and  water,  is  an 
interesting  question  for  the  lovers  of  geological  con- 
troversy. One's  first  view  is  like  the  lifting  of  a  curtain 
from  a  strange  and  beautiful  picture.  Whether  seen  in 
summer  robed  in  green,  or  in  autumn  with  its  dress 
transformed  into  more  brilliant  hues,  this  mountain- 
cone,  with  its  glorious  drapery,  is  the  marvel  of  every 
beholder. 

rounded  these  mountains,     i  Kalm's  Travels,  134;  Watson's  Account 
of  Buckingham  and  Solebury,  1  Mem.  of  Pa.  Hist.  Soc,  284. 

1  "  The  River  Delaware  is  so  beautiful  a  stream  as  not  to  have  its 
equal  among  all  the  rivers  of  Europe."  Pastorius's  Geographical  De- 
scription of  the  Province. 
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The  largest  tributary  of  the  Delaware  is  the  Schuyl- 
kill. When  the  Dutch  acquired  the  adjacent  territory 
it  was  christened  by  its  present  name,  composed  of 
schiril,  meaning  hidden  or  secret,  and  kill,  signifying 
channel ;  and  was  thus  called  because  its  mouth  was  hid- 
den among  the  reeds  and  grasses.  After  many  a  winding 
and  noisy  descent,  it  rushes  by  a  mountain  at  Phoenix- 
ville,  on  which  time's  chisel  has  cut  forms  more  fan- 
tastic than  any  wrought  by  human  art. 

Beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware  is  the  narrow, 
fertile  Chester  Valley.  Across  this  flows  the  Brandy- 
wine,  which  has  lent  its  name  to  the  disastrous  battle 
foueht  on  its  banks  in  the  Revolution.  Disastrous? — 
so  thought  the  American  soldier  who  saw  the  sun  set  on 
that  bloody  field;  but  when  independence  was  finally 
won,  who  could  deny  that  he  too  had  contributed  to  the 
result? 

Beyond  Chester  Valley  is  another,  extending  north 
and  south  across  the  State,  and  stretching  westerly  to 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghenies.  Through  this,  looking  on 
the  map  like  a  many-limbed  tree,  runs  the  Susquehanna. 
Though  a  large  stream,  draining  13,000,000  acres,  it  is 
too  shallow  in  many  places  for  general  navigation.  Had 
the  Susquehanna  been  half  as  wide  and  twice  as  deep, 
how  very  different  would  have  been  the  history  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania?  On  its  waters  thousands  of  boats 
would  have  plied  to  and  fro  through  the  interior  of  the 
State.  For  the  last  hundred  miles  the  stream  descends 
between  high  hills,  partly  clad  with  forest.  At  several 
places  are  rapid  falls  that  noisily  defy  navigation. 
Above  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  the  river  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  broadens  into  a  lake,  studded  with  woody 
islands,  which,  draped  with  grass  and  shrubbery,  seem 
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to  the  imaginative  eye  to  be  floating  slowly  toward  the 
sea.  In  the  early  days  these  were  densely  wooded,  and 
a  heavy  fringe  of  trees  along  the  river  banks  completed 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  At  Sunbury  the  river  divides 
into  several  branches.  Here  is  the  high  ledge  of 
Shikellimy.  Opposite  is  the  little  village  of  North- 
umberland, where  one  of  Napoleon's  great  soldiers, 
Grouchy,  lived  for  several  years.  Broken-hearted  over 
the  defeat  of  his  beloved  commander  at  Waterloo,  he, 
w7ith  a  few  companions,  came  to  America,  and  going  up 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  settled  at 
Northumberland,  where  he  spent  many  of  his  declining 
days,  doubtless  musing  over  the  vanity  of  human  ambi- 
tion, the  frailty  of  human  hopes  and  plans  typified  by 
the  wandering  waters  that  passed  by  his  lonely  home. 

Ascending  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  fifty 
miles,  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  is  entered  at  Nanticoke 
through  a  grand  gateway  of  rock.  Twenty  miles  above, 
the  waters  enter  the  valley  through  another  gap  in  the 
same  mountain  range,  and  flow  lazily  along,  broken 
only  once  by  the  falls  of  Wyoming.  In  prehistoric 
times  the  valley  was  defended  by  a  fort,  built  by  a  race 
of  people  very  unlike  those  who  dwelt  here  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  by  the  white  people.  Although  most 
of  the  ruins  have  disappeared,  yet  even  now  the  form 
of  this  ancient  defence  can  be  traced.  It  is  oval  or 
elliptical;  its  longest  diameter  is  337  feet;  its  shortest 
272.  It  was  a  mound  or  rampart,  built  of  earth;  on  the 
outside  was  an  entrenchment  or  ditch.  The  creek  near  . 
which  it  stood  was  sufficiently  deep  for  canoe  naviga- 
tion. When  settlers  first  came  to  Wyoming,  this  plain 
wras  covered  with  oak  and  yellow  pine ;  and  one  of  the 
oaks  then  growing  on  the  rampart,  and  afterwards  cut 
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down,  was  seven  hundred  years  old.  Of  the  builders, 
the  Indians  had  not  even  a  tradition  ;  perhaps  they  were 
the  same  people  who  erected  similar  forts  on  the  Ohio. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  two  have 
their  origin  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York. 
The  North  Branch  flows  from  Lake  Canandaigua ;  the 
East  Branch  from  Lake  Otsego,  a  name  more  familiar, 
especially  to  all  lovers  of  fiction,  as  the  home  of  Cooper. 
The  West  Branch  issues  from  a  spring  on  the  top  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  near  Carrolltown,  in  Cambria 
county. 

The  largest  tributary  to  the  Susquehanna  is  the 
Juniata.  No  valley  in  Pennsylvania  is  filled  with 
richer  or  more  varied  scenery.  The  view  is  highly  im- 
pressive at  Black  Log  Mountain,  w7here  the  river  runs 
swift  and  narrow  between  two  mountains  with  black, 
dismal  peaks.  Overhanging  rocks  are  seen,  held  in 
their  places  perhaps  by  firmly-rooted  trees;  below  is  the 
river  savagely  gnawing  its  way  among  rocks,  grinding 
them  up  and  carrying  them  to  the  sea. 

Not  far  away,  on  Warrior  Ridge,  are  the  Pulpit 
Rocks,  of  varying  hardness  and  color,  generally  of  a 
yellowish  white,  and  holding  particles  of  white  flint. 
They  have  been  carved  into  the  most  curious  forms  by 
wind  and  rain;  many  of  them  look  like  enormous  toad- 
stools. At  all  times  the  rude  carver  is  unceasingly 
cutting  them  into  manifold  sizes  and  shapes. 

Another  valley,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  State, 
,  is  known  as  the  Kittochtinny  or  Cumberland.  Begin- 
ning in  Northampton  County,  near  the  Delaware,  it 
runs  southwesterly  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  like  that  of  every 
other  valley,  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  descending 
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vegetable  matter  of  the  mountains.  Though  constantly 
replenishing  all  of  the  valleys  in  this  manner,  nature  is 
just  as  remorseless  in  carrying  a  portion  away.  Perhaps 
the  most  extensive  view  is  from  Table  Rock,  near 
Carlisle,  on  the  top  of  the  westerly  range  of  mount- 
ains bounding  the  valley.  From  this  the  surface  below 
appears  to  be  level  as  a  floor,  with  patches  of  trees, 
the  Susquehanna  lying  miles  away,  and  smaller  streams 
coursing  in  many  directions  through  the  valley.  In 
the  summer-time  fields  of  grain,  corn  and  lowlier  vege- 
tation bedeck  the  ground.  Everywhere  is  the  scene 
broken  by  the  unconscious  art  of  man  or  nature. 

Passing  beyond  the  highest  mountains  are  other  rivers 
and  valleys.  The  Allegheny  *  and  Monongahela  unite 
at  Pittsburg  and  form  the  Ohio.  At  their  junction  is 
some  bold  scenery,  whose  grandeur  is  now  obscured  by 
a  perpetual  cloud  of  smoke.  In  the  early  days,  instead 
of  the  noise  of  a  thousand  mills,  silence  reigned  except 
when  broken  by  the  hammering  of  a  woodpecker,  the 
noise  of  an  animal  starting  through  the  thicket,  or  the 
whiz  of  an  arrow.  In  a  few  years  the  trees  were  felled, 
the  hills  uncovered,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  per- 
petual flow  of  the  waters  to  remind  one  of  the  wondrous 
scene  that  first  greeted  the  eye  of  civilized  man. 

The  rivers  running  through  these  valleys  are  fed  by 
countless  smaller  streams,  forming  a  piece  of  water- 
embroidery  more  varied  in  form  than  any  web  of  man's 
devising.  With  what  a  musical  gurgle  did  many  of 
these  tiny  streams  burst  into  life,  and  how  wayward 

1  In  1831  a  writer  remarked  concerning  the  Allegheny  :  "This  river 
is  universally  admired  for  the  unrivalled  purity  of  its  water,  which  is 
so  transparent  that  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  may  be  frequently  seen 
at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet."     8  Hazard's  Reg.,  333. 
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were  their  courses !  Gleaming  in  the  sunlight  or  shad- 
owed by  the  forest,  they  flowed  lazily  through  meadows, 
fretting  their  way  among  glassy  or  moss-covered  stones; 
and  were  tenanted  with  sparkling  trout  which  darted  to 
and  fro,  safe  from  the  wiles  of  the  cunning  angler. 

Between  the  valleys  are  mountains  of  varying  height, 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  Appalachian  Chain  is  the 
highest,  and  separates  the  waters  that  flow  through  the 
central  valley  of  the  United  States  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  those  flowing  eastwardly  towards  the  At- 
lantic. That  portion  of  the  range  known  as  the  Alle- 
gheny is  composed  of  a  series  of  mountains,  which  al- 
though forming  in  the  distance  an  irregular,  undulating, 
zig-zag  crest-line,  yet  when  approached  closely  from  the 
east,  are  seen  to  be  almost  isolated,  towering  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  depressions  or  gaps  between 
them  are  of  varying  shapes,  from  single  fissures  or 
notches  in  the  general  trend  to  abrupt  terminations. 
Sometimes  these  gaps  or  gorges  sever  a  mountain  so 
completely  that  an  outlet  is  formed  for  water  from  one 
valley  to  another. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  these  mount- 
ains have  slowly  risen  from  their  ancient  beds,  and 
have  been  worn  away  by  the  waters,  which  were  the 
original  possessors  of  the  scene.  If  this  theory  be  true, 
what  a  geological  tally-board  of  the  ages  are  the  mount- 
ains; and  what  patient  investigator,  by  determining  the 
rate  of  rock-cutting  for  a  given  period,  will  tell  us  how 
long  they  have  been  struggling  upward  in  their  majestic 
and  solemn  march  from  the  valleys  ? 

The  Appalachians,  for  their  bone-structure  or  skele- 
ton, have  a  system  of  fossiliferous  rocks  of  more  than 
35,000  feet  in  thickness,    "revealing  in  their  majestic 
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hieroglyphics  the  history  of  an  immeasurable  chain  of 
phenomena  occurring  through  unreckoned  centuries  of 
time  in  an  unbroken  sequence  of  deposits."  They  are 
the  record  "of  an  immeasurable  and  continuous  epoch," 
and  also  "of  one  vast  oceanic  basin."  An  eminent 
mystic  once  declared  that  there  are  unfinished  states  in 
the  earth,  things  having  the  form  of  life  without  ever 
having  had  life  itself,  by  which  he  meant  fossils;  but 
an  humble  potter,  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
dared  say  to  the  learned  doctors  of  Paris  that  fossil 
shells  are  real  shells,  deposited  by  the  sea  in  the  places 
where  they  are  found  ;  and  that  animals,  and  especially 
fishes,  have  left  in  the  rocks  a  permanent  memorial  of 
their  existence.  The  derided  announcement  of  Palissy, 
the  potter,  is  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  world  to- 
day. Says  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the 
time,  the  best  portion  of  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Pennsylvania  geology  :  "In  middle  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  a  series  of  great  formations  lying  one 
upon  another,  all  of  them  originally  deposited  in  succes- 
sion in  a  great  water  basin,  which  in  early  times  occu- 
pied the  area  of  the  United  States.  They  hold  both 
shore-living  shells  and  coral  reefs.  The  thickness  of 
these  deposits,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures down  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  lime-stone  of  the 
Nittany  Valley  is  not  less  than  40,000  feet."  If  the 
Scandinavian  rate  of  elevation  of  land  be  taken  as  a 
measure  for  the  age  of  these  deposits,  they  are  not  less 
than  800,000  years  old.1 

'Lesley's  Summary  Description  of  the  Geology  of  Pa.,  vol.  1,  p.  16. 
The  modern  geological  theory  of  an  Appalachian  sea  is  in  accord  with 
the  older  ideas  of  the  Indians,  of  Bartram,  and  of  other  provincial 
scientists.     Kalm's  Travels,  132. 
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Over  mountain,  hill  and  valley  was  once  spread  a 
mantle  of  forest.  Through  its  thin  texture  in  winter 
the  snow  fell  and  covered  the  earth.  With  the  return- 
ing sun  of  spring  this  wondrous  web  grew  green  and 
thick,  and  was  diversified  with  myriad  forms  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  Advancing  to  perfection,  till  touched  by 
the  magical  art  of  frost  in  autumn,  it  was  changed 
into  other  colors  from  the  lightest  yellow  to  the  deepest 
red.  But  nature's  garment  did  not  cover  every  place. 
The  surface  was  parted  by  water-courses.  The  rocks, 
too,  were  as  bare  in  that  day  as  in  ours,  though  the 
lichens  and  mosses,  bond-slaves  of  nature,  were  not  less 
industrious  in  covering  them  with  soil.  The  Indians 
had  cleared  some  places  for  cultivation,  and  burned 
over  considerable  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  game.  Along  the  Delaware  and  other  rivers 
were  rich  swamp  lands,  fitted  for  grazing,  and  many 
of  them,  without  much  labor,  were  converted  into 
arable  fields. 

Of  the  solitude  that  reigned  throughout  this  vast 
region  when  first  visited  by  white  men,  one  can  form  no 
conception.  In  many  places  the  forest  was  too  dense 
for  the  sun  to  penetrate;  and  most  of  the  animals,  dis- 
liking the  gloomy  silence,  sought  the  open  spaces,  or 
lived  near  enough  to  them  to  feel  the  cheerful  effect  of 
sunlight.  Nor  did  nature  wage  a  noisy,  destructive  war 
with  herself.  The  trees  succumbed  to  old  age,  like  a 
well  spent,  fully  rounded  life.  The  rising  sun  was 
seldom  hailed  by  the  song  of  a  bird,1  nor  was  the  soli- 
tude of  the  night  interrupted  except  by  the  piping  of 

1  Doddridge  says  that  song-birds  were  not  found  here  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Province.  Doddridge's  Notes,  p.  63.  But  they  were 
numerous  in  174S.     See  Kalm's  Travels,  70. 
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the  frog,1  the  screech  of  an  owl,  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  or 
the  shriek  of  a  panther.  The  day  was  hardly  less  soli- 
tary, for  only  the  buzz  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  the 
tap  of  a  woodpecker,  the  croak  of  a  raven,  or  the  gobble 
of  a  wild  turkey  broke  the  silence. 

The  Indian  partook  of  the  silence  of  nature.  With- 
out enthusiasm,  he  displayed  no  feeling  by  any  sign  of 
excessive  joy  like  the  white  man.  His  mode  also  of 
conquering  the  beasts  of  the  forest  was  almost  noiseless. 
The  twang  of  the  bow  could  be  heard  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  the  animals  were  tame  compared  with  their 
condition  after  the  white  man's  arrival  with  powder  and 
gun.  Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  forest  resound 
with  an  unwonted  noise,  and  the  animals,  discovering  a 
new  and  strange  destroyer,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Nature  was  profuse  in  her  gifts  of  vegetable  life. 
Black  walnut,  cedar,  cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum- 
wood,  hickory,  sassafras,  ash,  beech  and  several  kinds 
of  oak  abounded.  On  the  edges  of  the  forest  were 
numerous  grape-vines,  often  of  gigantic  size,  which 
loosely  coiled  themselves  around  the  trees,  crowning 
them  with  a  rich  decoration  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Of 
animal  life  the  country  was  not  less  prolific.  "  Bob 
White"  whistled  in  the  meadow,  the  wild  duck  reared 
her  brood  and  bent  the  reeds  in  every  inlet.  Great 
clouds  of  pigeons  not  infrequently  darkened  the  sky, 
and  wild  turkeys  attained  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds. 
Rabbits  and  squirrels,  beaver  and  raccoon,  deer  and  elk 
were  also  plentiful.     In  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams 

1 ' '  Thousands  of  frogs  croaked  all  the  night  long  in  the  marshes  and 
brooks.  The  locusts  and  grasshoppers  made  likewise  such  a  great 
noise  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  one  person  to  understand  an- 
other."    i  Kalm's  Travels,  70. 
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was  a  great  variety  of  fish,1  and  oysters  were  found  six 
inches  long. 

When  Penn  arrived  in  November,  1682,  the  perfume 
of  the  air  was  like  an  orchard  in  full  bloom.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  were  robed  in  brilliant  colors,  while  many 
of  the  birds  were  clothed  in  bright  plumage.  All 
nature  wore  its  richest  dress  on  the  coining  of  the  new 
evangel  of  peace  and  liberty. 

1  "  Mighty  whales  roll  upon  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Delaware."     Penn's  Further  Account  of  the  Province. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THJE   INDIANS. 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time 
of  Penn's  purchase  came  from  the  far  West,  among  the 
shadows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wandering  across 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Lenapi  met  the 
Mengwe,  who  also  were  seeking  for  another  country. 
Instead  of  opposing  each  other,  they  journeyed  in  com- 
pany, and,  meeting  the  Alligewi,  overcame  them, 
crossed  the  Alleghenies,  and  entered  the  Valley  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Continuing  their  way  eastward,  they 
passed  the  Delaware,  and  finally  stopped  by  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  For  a  long  time  these  two  nations 
lived  in  peace;  unhappily  for  the  Lenapi  the  hatchet 
was  raised  and  applied  until  they  were  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  "  womanhood."  x  When  Penn 
first  met  them  they  were  in  this  condition,  and,  though 
impatiently  enduring  their  subjection,  dared  not  assert 
their  independence. 

The  Lenapi  were  divided  into  many  branches  or 
tribes.  To  the  best  known  branch,  which  lived  along 
the  Delaware,  the  whites  applied  that  name.  They 
were  divided  into  three  sub-tribes:  the  Minsi,  or  Wolves, 
who  were  the  most  powerful,  living  in  the  mountainous 
region  at  the  head- waters  of  the  Delaware;  the  Unami, 

1  For  the  application  of  the  term  "women"  to  a  defeated  tribe,  see 
Brintou's  Lenapi,  109. 

(13) 
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or  "  People  down  the  River,"  whose  lands  extended 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  southward  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Delaware;  and,  still  farther  south,  the  Unalacht- 
igo,  whose  principal  seat  was  near  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. From  this  last  tribe  and  from  the  Unami, 
Penn  first  purchased  land  in  1682.  The  provincial 
authorities  did   not   purchase  land    of  the  Minsi  until 

1737- 

The    Nanticokes,    another    branch    of    the    Lenapi, 

lived  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  ocean. 
They  were  perhaps  a  sub-division  of  the  Unalachtigo. 
Increasing  in  number,  some  of  them  emigrated  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming.  The  Mora- 
vian missionaries  saw  many  a  Nanticoke  paddling  his 
canoe  up  the  Susquehanna,  on  his  way  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  Others  traveled  overland,  passing  through 
Bethlehem  and  the  Water  Gap.  As  they,  like  the 
Chinese,  profoundly  revered  their  dead,  their  bones  were 
carried  to  the  new  settlements.  Yet  they  were  not 
destined  to  live  in  their  new  home  many  years,  for  their 
last  "  crowned  king,"  Winicaco,  died  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Living  west  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  were  the  Sasquehannocks  and  Andastes. 
These  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Mengwe 
or  Iroquois  origin.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  when 
first  known  by  the  newcomers  the  Iroquois  were  their 
masters.  As  their  submission  was  not  complete,  war 
was  consequent,  and  through  these  losses  and  others 
from  the  smallpox,  they  soon  disappeared. 

The  location  of  the  Shawanese  is  less  easily  defined. 
A  southern  tribe,  restless  and  fond  of  fighting,  at  last  a 
league  wras  formed  for  their  destruction.     Thus  men- 
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aced,  they  fled  to  the  Ohio,  and  some  of  them  settled 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers.  One  band,  the  Pequea,  wandered  east- 
ward and  settled  in  the  Pequea  Valley;  others  went  still 
farther  and  settled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware  above 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware.  At  a  later 
period  they  migrated  to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and 
built  a  town  not  far  from  the  southerly  entrance,  where 
for  many  years  they  lived  in  peace,  the  women  culti- 
vating corn,  the  men  fishing  in  the  river  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  or  traversing  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of 


game. 


In  the  centre  of  the  Province,  at  a  remote  age,  dwelt 
the  Juniatas.  Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  they 
were  gone,  vanquished  probably  by  the  invincible  Iro- 
quois. Throughout  the  entire  region  not  a  solitary 
wigwam  was  seen  or  war-whoop  heard  ;  it  was  "  a  con- 
quered, empty  interior,  used  as  an  Iroquois  hunting 
ground."  After  many  of  the  peaceable  Tuscaroras  in 
Carolina  had  been  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  and  de- 
spoiled of  their  possessions  by  the  whites,  the  remainder 
fled  northward,  and  were  permitted  by  the  Iroquois  to 
settle  in  the  Juniata  country. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  besides  the  Shaw- 
anese,  were  the  Delawares,  who  settled  there  after  their 
departure  from  the  east  in  1742.  South  of  Lake  Erie 
dwelt  two  potent  members  of  the  Iroquois  family.  The 
Andastes  built  their  villages  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Allegheny  and  the  upper  Ohio;  while  the  Erigas,  or 
Eries,  occupied  the  borders  of  the  lake  that  retains  their 
name. 

Such  is  the  rude  outline  of  the  principal  Indian 
tribes  which  were  in  the  Province  on  the  entry  of  the 
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white  man  into  his  new  field  of  labor  and  conquest. 
Wanderers,  they  knew  not  whence  they  came,  and  still 
less  divined  that  the  coming  of  the  white  man  sealed 
their  fate.  The  story  of  their  origin  rests  only  on  con- 
flicting tradition,  and  hardly  less  obscure  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  tribal  relations  and  settlements.  Many  of 
the  tribes  wandered  from  place  to  place,  often  their 
numbers  were  divided,  and  large  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince for  long  periods  were  merely  hunting  grounds. 
The  Indians  were  more  numerous  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Delaware  than  in  any  other  section,  but  no  trustworthy 
estimate  of  their  number  in  any  place  or  section  can  be 
given.  Throughout  the  Province  they  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Romans  of  Indian 
civilization. 

The  Iroquois  proudly  styled  themselves,  "  The  men 
surpassing  all  others."  Their  superiority  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  and  nations  was  the  result  of  union. 
Five  nations,  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas  and  Cayugas,  formed  a  confederacy,  to  which  a 
sixth  nation,  the  Tuscaroras,  was  added  in  1712,  or  '13. 
No  other  confederation,  so  large,  so  long-lived,  and  so 
complete,  is  known  in  Indian  history.  The  principal 
council  fire  was  at  Onondaga,  by  the  lake  bearing  that 
name.  There  assembled  the  chiefs,  whose  decisions 
concerning  war  and  peace  were  supreme.  Their  gov- 
ernment in  many  respects  resembled  the  feudal  system. 
Lands  for  cultivation,  or  for  hunting  grounds,  were  ap- 
portioned by  the  central  power,  which  also  imposed 
and  collected  taxes,  and  demanded  military  service. 
The  subject  nations  were  tightly  held  in  their  grasp. 
Persons  from  their  number  were  summoned  and  sent  on 
ungracious  errands  when  the  exigency  required   such 
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service.  Sentinels  were  sent  into  their  country  to  watch 
and  report  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Shikellimy  was 
stationed  at  Conestoga  and  afterward  at  Shamokin  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Six  Nations  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  designated  by  Loskiel  as  the  "first  magis- 
trate and  chief  head  of  all  the  Iroquois  Indians  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna." 

During  the  sixty  years  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  suprem- 
acy, before  Penn's  time,  there  were  some  controversies 
with  the  Indians,  but  they  rarely  became  fierce  enough 
to  destroy  life.  Lands  were  purchased  of  them,  but  not 
in  quantities  to  deprive  them  of  ample  hunting  grounds, 
or  to  excite  their  fears  of  future  dispossession.  The 
earth  was  big  enough  for  all.  After  the  rule  of  the 
Lower  Counties  passed  to  the  Duke  of  York,  no  land 
could  be  lawfully  purchased  from  the  Indians  without 
permission  from  the  governor.  Purchasers  were  re- 
quired to  bring  the  sachem  and  original  owners  of  the 
land  before  him  to  acknowledge  satisfaction  and  pay- 
ment. The  grant,  therefore,  was  of  a  double  nature, 
from  the  Indian  owner  and  from  the  governor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  York  provided  that  all 
injuries  to  the  Indians  should  be  speedily  redressed  ; 
nor  could  any  person  sell  them  guns  or  powder,  or  trade 
directly  or  indirectly  for  furs  without  a  license  from  the 
governor.  The  sale  of  liquor  was  forbidden,  and  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  was  inflicted  on  every  offender 
who  sold  a  pint,  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  less 
quantity.  Legal  protection  was  given  to  their  cornfields 
and  assistance  in  fencing  them;  and  satisfaction  was 
rendered  for  any  injury  to  their  corn  or  cattle.  Thus 
the  Duke  of  York's  government  displayed  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  protect  their  rights. 
2 
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Another  enactment  of  that  period  is  worthy  of  notice. 
No  Indian  was  permitted  to  pow-wow,  or  to  worship  the 
devil  in  any  town  within  the  Duke  of  York's  govern- 
ment. While  the  practice  of  pow-wowing  was  thus  for- 
bidden to  the  Indians,  no  prohibition  was  imposed  on 
his  superior  white  brother.  Even  now  some  pow- 
wowers,  especially  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  earn  a  fine  livelihood  from  the  practice 
of  this  ancient  mystery. 

The  white  man  speedily  learned  the  advantage  of 
treating  his  weaker  brother  to  rum  before  attempting  to 
trade  with  him,  a  sorry  fact  which  the  Indian  also  real- 
ized after  recovering  his  senses.  Powerless  to  resist  its 
use,  he  blamed  the  pale-faces  for  offering  it  to  him;  and 
their  persistence  in  doing  so  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Indian  enmity.  His  desire  for  spirits  is  thus 
explained  by  Heckewelder,  who  spent  many  years 
among  them.  They  lived  almost  entirely  on  fresh 
meats  and  green  vegetables,  which  caused  a  longing  for 
some  seasoning,  particularly  when  they  had  been  long 
deprived  of  salt.  On  these  occasions  they  were  eager 
for  any  acids;  vinegar  they  would  drink  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  they  often  went  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
search  of  cranberries.  They  ate  crab-apples  and  wild 
grapes  and  even  bitter  fruits  as  substitutes  for  salt,  and 
in  the  spring  peeled  trees  having  sour-acid  sap,  which 
they  licked  with  great  avidity.  When  they  had  long 
been  without  salt  they  would  swallow  a  tablespoonful. 
The  prevalence  of  rum-drinking  must  be  ascribed  to 
unprincipled  white  traders  or  "rum-carriers,"1  who 
persuaded  the  Indians  to  drink  to  excess  that  they  might 
cheat  them  the  more  easily  and  buy  their  peltries  for  a 

1  Thus  styled  by  the  Indians. 
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trifle.  The  most  dreadful  effects  were  produced  among 
them  by  excessive  drinking,1  and  they  were  frequently 
disfigured,  and  often  murdered ;  many  died  from  colds 
caught  by  lying  on  the  ground  when  in  a  drunken  con- 
dition; others  became  the  victims  of  consumption  until 
death  relieved  them  from  their  sufferings.  Heckewelder 
says  that  an  Indian  once  wonderingly  remarked  to  him 
how  a  people  who  professed  to  believe  in  a  religion  re- 
vealed to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  who  said  that 
they  had  in  their  houses  the  Word  of  God  and  His  law 
and  commandments,  could  think  of  making  a  liquor 
that  would  witch  people  and  make  them  destroy  one 
another.  Another  Indian  told  him  that,  when  under  its 
influence,  he  had  killed  the  best  Indian  friend  he  ever 
had,  imagining  that  he  was  his  worst  enemy.  The  de- 
ception was  complete;  while  drunk  the  face  of  his  friend 
presented  all  the  features  of  the  man  whom  he  hated. 
After  his  recovery,  pierced  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
dreadful  act,  he  resolved  nevermore  to  taste  any  intoxi- 
cating drink.  He  kept  his  promise.  He  called  it  the 
devil's  blood,  and  believed  that  the  devil  had  a  hand  in 
preparing  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  an  Indian's  life 
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'Working  such  terrific  effects  on  the  Indians,  the  colonies  did 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  them.  In  1675 
there  was  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  on  many  occasions  after- 
ward. Penn  in  his  great  law  forbade  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any 
strong  liquor  to  any  Indians  within  the  Province,  and  every  offender 
was  compelled  to  pay  £5.  At  a  later  period  non-residents  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  the  Indians.  It  seems  that  they  privately 
came  into  the  Province  and  stirred  the  Indians  up  to  great  abuses,  and 
to  prevent  this  a  severe  penalty  was  visited  on  them.  For  legislation 
against  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  see  Thomann's  Colonial  Liquor 
Laws,  144. 
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was  his  courtship.  Marriages  were  proposed  and  con- 
cluded in  different  ways.  One  of  the  most  common  was 
by  parental  negotiation,  like  a  royal  marriage.  This 
generally  began  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  His 
mother,  having  learned  of  her  son's  liking  for  a  young 
squaw,  takes  a  good  leg  of  venison  or  bear-meat  to  the 
house  where  the  bride  dwells,  and  leaves  it,  not  forget- 
ting to  mention  that  it  was  killed  by  her  son.  In  turn, 
the  mother  of  the  bride,  if  she  approves  of  the  match, 
will  prepare  a  good  dish,  and  then  taking  it  to  the  house 
where  the  bridegroom  lives,  will  say,  "  This  is  the  pro- 
duce of  my  daughter's  field,  who  prepared  it."  Then 
the  mothers  of  the  parties  next  announce  the  fact  to  the 
young  people,  and  from  this  time  not  only  are  presents 
of  a  similar  nature  continued  on  both  sides,  but  articles 
of  clothing  are  presented  to  the  parents  by  each  party. 
The  friendship  between  them  strengthens,  side  by  side 
they  work  in  doors  or  in  the  field ;  and  when  they  agree 
to  live  together  the  parents  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries, and  the  feat  of  courtship  and  of  marriage  is  con- 
summated. Thus  "the  Indian  lover  who  wooed  his 
dusky  mate  clad  in  robes  of  feathers  and  skins  of  wild 
animals"  is  a  picture  of  the  poetical  way,  rather  than 
the  prosaic  way  of  history. 

When  a  man  had  no  parents  to  negotiate  for  him, 
there  were  two  ways  of  attaining  his  end.  One  way 
was  by  declaring  his  wish  to  the  woman  he  desired  to 
marry,  and  if  an  affirmative  answer  was  given,  she 
either  went  with  him  immediately,  or  met  him  at  an 
appointed  time  and  place.  The  other  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing an  Indian  marriage  has  been  well  described  by 
Heckewelder.  An  aged  Indian  who  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  among  the  white  people,  remarked  to  this  most 
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trustworthy  writer  that  the  Indians  had  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  and  that  they 
were  also  more  certain  of  getting  a  good  one.  "For," 
said  the  Indian,  "  white  man  court,  court,  maybe  one 
whole  year,  maybe  two  year,  before  he  marry;  well — 
maybe  then  got  very  good  wife,  but  may  be  not,  may  be 
very  cross.  Well,  now,  suppose  cross,  scold  so  soon  as 
get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all  day  !  scold  until 
sleep! — all  one;  he  must  keep  him.  Well,  how  does 
Indian  do?  Indian  when  he  see  industrious  squaw, 
which  he  like,  he  go  to  him,  place  his  forefingers  close 
aside  each  other,  make  two  look  like  one,  look  squaw  in 
the  face,  see  him  smile,  which  is  all  one,  he  say  yes,  so 
he  take  him  home;  no  danger  he  be  cross,  no,  no,  squaw 
know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross,  throw  him 
away  and  take  another.  Squaw  love  to  eat  meat;  no 
husband,  no  meat."  So  a  squaw's  loyalty  to  her  hus- 
band sprung  from  her  innate  and  persistent  hankering 
for  meat ;  this  was  the  magnetic  force,  far  stronger  than 
any  sentimental,  unsubstantial  consideration. 

The  marriage-tie  among  Indians  was  not  for  life; 
only  as  long  as  they  pleased  each  other.  The  husband 
could  put  away  his  wife  whenever  he  pleased,  while  she 
in  like  manner  could  leave  her  husband.  The  marriage 
relation,  therefore,  was  not  attended  with  any  vows  or 
promises  or  ceremonies.  It  was  a  kind  of  trial  or  ex- 
periment, the  husband  determining  in  his  own  mind 
not  to  forsake  her  if  she  behaved  well ;  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  his  feeling,  she  usually  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  please  him,  especially  if  he  was  a  good 
hunter  and  trapper,  capable  of  supporting  her  by  his 
skill  and  industry,  and  of  protecting  her  by  his  strength 
and  courage. 
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The  duties  of  each  were  well  known.  The  husband 
built  the  house,  got  the  necessary  implements  for  house- 
keeping and  husbandry,  and  provided  a  canoe;  the  wife 
generally  had  a  kettle  or  two  and  some  other  articles 
of  Indian  furniture.  He  regarded  himself  as  bound  to 
support  her  by  hunting  and  trapping;  while  she,  besides 
the  duties  of  the  house,  was  expected  to  labor  in  the 
field.  Indian  women  did  not  regard  field  labor  as  a 
hardship,  for  this  occupied  them  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year;  while  the  men  were  active  during  the  entire 
period. 

When  a  couple  were  newly  married,  the  husband 
often  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  please  his  wife, 
and  by  repeated  proofs  of  his  ability  in  hunting  inspired 
within  her  the  belief  that  he  could  supply  her  with  food. 
At  break  of  day  he  was  off  with  his  gun,  and  perhaps  at 
breakfast  time  returned  with  a  deer  or  turkey.  She,  in 
turn,  was  proud  of  having  such  a  good  hunter  for  her 
husband,  and  did  her  best  to  serve  and  make  herself 
agreeable. 

The  work  of  an  Indian  woman  was  neither  hard  nor 
difficult,  and  was  always  cheerfully  performed.  Mothers 
taught  their  daughters  all  household  duties.  These 
were  not  great,  for  there  was  no  scrubbing  and  not 
much  washing,  while  cooking  was  a  very  simple  art. 
The  modern  chef  had  no  prototype  in  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. Their  principal  occupation  was  to  cut  and  bring 
the  firewood  ;  till  the  ground  ;  sow  and  reap  the  grain  ; 
pound  the  corn  in  mortars ;  make  bread,  which  was 
baked  in  ashes ;  and,  on  a  journey,  carry  a  pack  on  their 
backs,  consisting  of  a  blanket,  a  dressed  deerskin,  a  few 
articles  of  kitchen  furniture  and  some  provisions. 
Heckewelder  says,   "  I   have   never   known  an   Indian 
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woman  complain  of  the  hardship  of  carrying  this 
burden." 

Nothing  in  an  Indian's  house  was  without  a  partic- 
ular owner.  Every  individual  knew  what  belonged  to 
him,  from  the  horse  or  cow  to  the  duck,  cat,  kitten  and 
chicken.  For  a  litter  of  kittens  or  a  brood  of  chickens 
there  were  sometimes  as  many  owners  as  there  were 
animals.  In  purchasing  a  hen  with  her  brood,  one 
often  dealt  with  several  children  ;  and  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  community  of  property  thus  prevailed,  the 
rights  of  every  owner  were  readily  acknowledged  and 
faithfully  preserved.  One  effect  of  this  system  was  the 
taking  care  of  every  living  creature. 

An  Indian  delighted  to  see  his  wife  well  clothed,  a 
proof  of  his  affection.  While  his  wife  was  bartering  the 
skins  and  peltries  he  had  taken  in  his  hunt,  he  would 
seat  himself  not  far  away  and  observe  her  conduct. 
When  finding  an  article  that  she  thought  would  please 
him,  she  never  failed  to  purchase  it. 

If  a  sick  woman  longed  for  any  article  of  food,  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  be  to  procure,  her  husband  imme- 
diately attempted  the  quest.  Heckewelder  says  he  has 
known  a  man  to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  for  cranberries  to 
satisfy  his  wife's  longing.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land  and  a  sick  woman  desired  some  In- 
dian corn,  her  husband,  having  learned  that  a  trader  a 
hundred  miles  away  had  a  supply,  set  out  on  horseback 
for  the  place,  and  returned  with  as  much  corn  as  would 
fill  the  crown  of  his  hat.  For  this  he  had  given  his 
horse,  returning  on  foot  and  carrying  his  saddle. 

Rarely  did  a  man  condescend  to  quarrel  with  his  wife 
and  abuse  her,  though  she  might  have  given  him  a 
cause  for  so  doing.     When  he  did  resent  her  conduct, 
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without  replying  or  saying  a  single  word,  he  took  his 
gun  and  went  into  the  woods  and  remained  there  a 
week  or  perhaps  longer,  living  on  the  meat  he  killed, 
well  knowing  that  he  could  inflict  no  greater  punish- 
ment on  his  wife  than  to  absent  himself.  Not  only  was 
she  in  suspense  concerning  his  future  conduct,  or 
whether  he  would  ever  return  or  not;  she  also  knew 
that  her  conduct  would  soon  be  reported.  At  once 
would  she  be  put  to  shame  by  her  neighbors,  who,  sus- 
pecting something,  would  ask  questions  leading  to  a 
disclosure  of  the  truth.  When  he  did  return,  she  en- 
deavored to  manifest  her  repentance  by  her  attentions. 
His  children,  if  he  had  any,  on  his  return  would  come 
around  and  soothe  him  with  caresses;  on  their  account 
he  was  ready  to  forgive,  or  at  least  to  say  nothing  un- 
pleasant to  their  mother.  This  was  a  very  solemn 
warning  to  her,  for  she  knew  that,  if  he  went  away 
again,  he  would  probably  never  return.  Sometimes,  if 
there  were  no  children,  he  would  leave  and  remain 
away  after  the  first  offence. 

Another  trait  of  Indian  life  well  wTorth  describing  was 
their  regard  for  the  aged.  No  race  in  the  world  ever 
paid  greater  respect  to  old  age  than  the  American  In- 
dians. From  their  infancy  they  were  taught  to  be  kind 
and  attentive  to  their  elders.  On  every  occasion  old 
persons  took  the  lead.  Even  little  boys,  when  going 
on  parties  of  pleasure  to  catch  butterflies,  respected  the 
rule  and  obeyed  the  direction  of  the  oldest  in  their 
company.  In  every  party,  club  or  meeting,  the  eldest 
was  the  leader,  whose  opinion  was  regarded.  At  home, 
they  were  well  treated  as  though  they  were  favored 
children;  in  sickness,  they  were  carefully  nursed;  all 
their    wishes    were    anticipated ;    their   company   was 
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sought  by  the  young,  to  whom  their  conversation  was 
considered  an  honor.  When  going  to  hunt,  they  were 
put  on  a  horse  or  in  a  canoe,  and  taken  into  the  woods 
to  their  hunting  grounds  to  revive  their  spirits.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  hoary  veterans  won  the  honors  of  the 
chase,  for  when  the  animal  was  scented  and  in  the 
reach  of  their  guns,  and  escape  was  cut  off,  though 
young  and  old  fired  together,  the  honor  of  firing  the 
fatal  ball  was  always  bestowed  on  the  oldest  man  in  the 
party.  Thus  the  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  their 
elders,  kindled  in  children  from  earliest  infancy,  was 
nourished  by  the  well-founded  hope  of  receiving  similar 
attentions  when  they  in  turn  should  be  reduced  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  time  to  the  helpless  condition  of  aged 
men  or  women. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Indian  was  revengeful. 
Heckewelder  and  the  other  best  authorities  do  not 
qualify  this  remark.  As  they  were  excellent  friends,  so 
when  their  friendship  was  broken  did  they  become 
bitter  and  relentless  enemies.  The  vengeance  of  the 
Indian  was  unique,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  ill-treatment 
by  his  more  powerful  white  brother  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  relentless  spirit.  While  Peun  and  his  Friends 
treated  the  Indians  with  great  gentleness,  and  won  their 
esteem  and  friendship,  which  was  never  broken,  others 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  whose  greed  for  wealth  was  so 
great  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
the  simple  children  of  the  wilderness.  Too  weak  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  and  wiles  of  the  pale-faces,  they 
clearly  saw  their  own  hopeless  downfall,  that  they  were 
losing  their  lands,  and  suffering  in  every  bargain.  See- 
ing their  constant  defeats,  was  not  the  rise  and  deepening 
of  r.evengeful  feeling  among  them  inevitable  ? 
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The  amusements  of  the  Indians  were  of  the  simplest 
character;  nor  had  they  museums  for  keeping  the 
proofs  of  their  inventiveness  and  martial  glory.  Yet 
they  were  not  without  their  human  curiosity  in  the  form 
of  a  giant,  whose  tibia  was  fourteen  feet  long,  and  os 
femoris  of  equal  length.  His  teeth  also  were  of  propor- 
tionate size.  He  served  as  a  ferryman,  carrying  people 
across  the  Delaware  on  his  back.  "Everybody  to 
whom  he  did  this  service  gave  him  some  maize,  some 
skins  of  animals  or  the  like."  Of  the  giants  who 
flourished  in  the  olden  time,  surely  the  ferryman  of 
the  Delaware  deserves  honorable  mention,  for  his  occu- 
pation was  so  peaceful  compared  with  the  bloody  work 
generally  associated  with  their  name.1 

Penn  says,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  concerning  the 
habits  and  ways  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were  great 
concealers  of  their  own  resentments,  "brought  to  it  I 
believe  by  the  revenge  that  hath  been  practiced  among 
them."  He  remarks  that,  since  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, a  king's  daughter,  thinking  that  she  had  been 
slighted  by  her  husband  in  suffering  another  woman  to 
lie  down  between  them,  rose  up,  went  out  and  plucked 
a  root  out  of  the  ground  of  which  she  ate  and  im- 
mediately died.  He  made  an  offering  to  her  kindred 
for  atonement  and  liberty  of  marriage,  as  two  others 
did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives  who  died  a  natural 
death. 

How  far  the  Indian  nature  was  affected  by  scanty  and 
imperfect  food  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Thoughtlessness  was  one  of  the  most  general  traits  of 
Indian  character.  In  the  day  of  plenty  he  gorged  him- 
self in  the  most  disgusting  manner ;  rarely  did  he  seek 

1 1  Kalm's  Travels,  ioo. 
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to  provide  against  a  poor  season  or  lack  of  game. 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  "  was  a  living  article  in  his 
creed.  He  often  suffered  from  a  lack  of  proper  food, 
and  starvation  was  not  uncommon.  Such  a  life  must 
have  affected  his  health  and  spirits.  His  stoicism,1  his 
lack  of  feeling  and  of  sexual  passion,  were  doubtless 
the  consequences  to  some  extent  of  an  imperfectly  nour- 
ished body.  With  a  vast  continent  for  a  possession, 
through  his  want  of  energy  to  acquire  and  of  thrift 
to  save,  he  was  never  far  from  the  margin  of  starva- 
tion. He  remained,  therefore,  as  stationary  as  the 
fixed  stars,  without  the  hope  and  enthusiasm  born  of 
progress. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  comparison  between  the 
Indians  and  the  white  men  was  in  the  former's  favor; 
they  were  more  honest.  They  had  no  locks  on  their 
doors,  and  had  no  fear  concerning  the  safety  of  their 
property.  When  an  Indian  left  his  wigwam  or  house, 
he  merely  set  a  billet  of  wood  against  the  door  as  a  sign 
of  absence,  and  there  was  no  danger  that  an  Indian 
would  enter  a  house  thus  secured.  Heckewelder  relates 
that  in  1771  he  was  passing  the  house  of  an  Indian  who 
was  shutting  it  up.  He  put  merely  a  large  block  and  a 
few  sticks  of  wood  outside  the  door  to  keep  it  closed. 
"See  my  friend,"  says  he,  "this  is  an  Indian  lock  that  I 
am  putting  to  my  door."  Heckewelder  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  of  thieves  and  the  Indian  replied,  "No, 
no  Indian  would  steal  anything,  and  unless  a  white  man 

1  "  As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look  ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook  ; 
Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook  j 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear." 
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or  white  people  should  come  this  way  I  shall  find  all 
safe  on  my  return." 

The  Indians  often  wondered  that  the  white  people 
were  striving  so  hard  to  get  riches,  which  they  could 
not  carry  with  them.  They  declared  that  there  was 
enough  in  this  world  for  all  without  laying  up  any- 
thing, and  as  for  the  next,  it  contained  plenty  of  every- 
thing and  all  wants  would  be  satisfied.  Therefore  large 
stores  were  never  gathered,  merely  enough  for  their 
death-journey  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Of  their  government  it  may  be  said  that  the  Indians 
had  no  laws  for  their  chiefs,  nor  had  they  much  diffi- 
culty in  governing  those  around  them.  They  were 
supported  by  councilors,  who  studied  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  were  equally  interested  in  its  prosperity. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  made  known  by 
the  chief  through  an  orator,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
assembled  at  the  council-house.  If  a  contribution  of 
wampum  was  needful  for  carrying  the  decision  of  the 
chiefs  into  effect,  it  was  cheerfully  given  by  the  whole 
assembly. 

The  chiefs  were  careful  to  preserve  for  their  own  in- 
formation and  that  of  future  generations  all  important 
deliberations  and  treaties.  Between  the  years  1770 
and  1780  they  could  relate  minutely,  says  Heckewelder, 
what  had  passed  between  William  Penn  and  their  fore- 
fathers both  at  the  first  meeting  and  afterward ;  and  also 
the  transactions  that  took  place  with  the  succeeding 
governors.  To  refresh  their  own  memories  and  instruct 
one  or  more  young  men  in  these  matters,  they  assem- 
bled once  or  twice  annually,  and  on  these  occasions 
the  documents  were  shown  and  read  over.  They  sat 
around  the  council  fire,  some  leaned  one  way  and  some 
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another,  so  that  a  stranger  on  seeing  them  might  think 
they  were  inattentive  to  the  proceedings;  yet  they  were 
not,  all  had  ears,  and  nothing  could  draw  their  attention 
from  the  subject  of  their  deliberations,  unless  the  house 
in  which  they  were  sitting  caught  fire  or  was  attacked 
by  an  enemy. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  Indian  character  in 
his  day  of  thriftless,  thoughtless  empire,  before  he  was 
wrecked  by  the  shock  of  a  stronger  civilization.  In- 
capable of  imitating  the  better  and  higher  qualities  of 
the  white  man,  he  was  easily  led  to  the  descending  slope 
of  his  vices.  Through  these  dark  avenues,  as  well  as 
through  his  ignorance,  advantage  of  him  was  taken  con- 
stantly. If  he  was  not  sharp  enough  to  escape  from  the 
traps  set  by  his  wealth-worshiping  and  unscrupulous 
foes,  he  knew  enough  to  measure  their  conduct  at  some- 
thing like  its  proper  worth.  Penn  treated  the  Indians 
honestly,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  Onas 
was  remembered  till  the  last  Indian  passed  away.  Yet 
if  they  had  had  a  correct  conception  of  thrift,  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  proper  uses  of  wealth,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  prodigal  in  the  day  of  plenty,  and  would 
have  fared  a  thousand-fold  better  in  their  dealings  with 
others.  The  whites,  not  content  with  cheating  them  in 
trade  and  taking  their  lands  without  giving  anything, 
diligently  cultivated  their  appetite  for  ardent  spirits  and 
debauched  their  women.  Once  loyal  to  their  husbands, 
in  a  generation  or  two  their  natures  were  radically 
changed  and  corrupted.  Shocking  stories  have  been  re- 
corded of  the  degeneracy  of  the  women  of  some  tribes. 
Does  any  one  wonder  that  the  Indian  men,  contrasting 
their  physical  and  moral  decay  with  their  earlier  condi- 
tion, the  ruin  of  their  wives,  the  loss  of  their  lands,  their 
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utter  incapacity  to  cope  in  industry,  trade  or  war  with 
the  white  men,  should  at  last  have  been  moved  with  the 
desperation  born  of  despair? 

"  Alas  !  for  them,  their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  shore  to  shore. 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds, 
The  plow  is  ou  their  hunting  grounds  ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT — THE  DUTCH  AND 
THE  SWEDES. 

Section  I. 

From  the  First  Dutch  Settlement  to  the  Swedish  Conquest. 

1 623-1 654.. 

The  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys  of  New  England 
drew  people  of  similar  faith  and  language.  The  name 
they  gave  to  the  eastern  colonies  is  conclusive  proof  of 
their  fatherland.  Unlike  its  early  civilization,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  flowed  from  several  springs.  The  Eng- 
lish, Welsh  and  Scotch-Irish  were  hardly  more  eager  to 
accept  Penn's  invitation  than  were  the  Europeans  who 
lived  in  the  Rhine  Valley  from  Holland  to  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland.  The  diversity  in  the  population  of  the 
Province  is  an  enduring  witness  that  Penn's  "frame  of 
government  "  and  "  great  law  "  embodied  the  broadest 
conception  of  political  and  religious  freedom  yet  given 
to  mankind.  Confident  that  the  time  had  come  for 
launching  his  experiment,  he  did  not  fear  to  include 
other  people  within  his  dominion  by  purchasing  from 
the  Duke  of  York  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
State  of  Delaware,  which  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  America  was  supposed  to 
be  a  narrow  land  bevond  which  was  a  vast  ocean,  whose 
waters  washed  the  eastern  shore  of  India.     From  that 
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country  main-  most  desirable  products  were  brought  to 
Western  Europe  overland  at  great  expense;  and  this 
commerce  greatly  enriched  Damascus,  Constantinople, 
Venice,  Nuremberg  and  other  cities  through  which  it 
passed.  To  find  a  liquid  pathway  for  this  large  and 
profitable  trade,  the  merchants  of  England  and  Holland 
spent  large  sums  in  voyages  of  discovery.  One  of  the 
persons  who  commanded  an  expedition  of  this  character 
was  Heemskirk,  a  famous  Dutch  mariner  and  naval 
hero.  A  similar  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Barent- 
sen,  who  sought  to  find  a  passage  to  the  south  of  Nova 
Zembla.  A  braver  man  never  encountered  the  perils  of 
the  Arctic  Seas.  He  discovered  the  jagged  cliffs  of 
Spitzbergen  and  went  within  ten  degrees  of  the  North 
Pole.  His  ship  having  become  hopelessly  enveloped  in 
ice,  he  abandoned  her,  and  with  his  crew  lived  for 
several  months  on  the  desolate  shore  of  Nova  Zembla, 
fighting  against  cold,  and  ravenous  bears.  When  the 
name  of  Hudson  emerges  from  the  ordinary  list  of  man- 
kind, he  is  the  commander  of  the  ship  Hopewell,  bound 
on  the  same  cold  errand.  He  sought  to  discover  a 
route  to  China  by  the  way  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  North 
Pole.  Twice  failing,  the  London  company,  under  whose 
auspices  he  had  sailed,  declined  to  incur  the  expense  of 
another  voyage.  With  a  spirit  of  adventure  not  yet 
tamed,  he  applied  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
To  this  company  large  powers  had  been  granted,  con- 
cerning conquests,  colonization  and  government.  Ban- 
croft says  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  great 
European  trading  corporations,  and  became  the  model 
for  all  subsequently  formed  in  France  and  England. 

Hudson  left  the  Texel,  a  port  of  Holland,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1609,  five  days  before  the  signing  of  the  truce 
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between  Holland  and  Spain,  the  victorious  close  of  an 
eighty  years  struggle  for  political  and  religious  freedom. 
His  little  craft  called  the  Half  Moon,  though  only  eighty 
tons  burden,  was  larger  than  either  of  the  ships  of 
Columbus.  At  first  he  sailed  in  a  northerly  direction, 
but,  encountering  ice,  he  changed  his  course  and  pass- 
ing the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  discovered  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River.  Not  charmed  with 
the  dark  and  lonely  pines  that  heavily  fringed  the  coast, 
Hudson  sailed  southward,  passing  by  the  nakedness  of 
Cape  Cod,  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Again 
changing  his  course  to  the  north,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
four  months  and  a  half  after  leaving  Holland,  he  entered 
Delaware  Bay.  Soon  convinced,  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  that  he  had  not  found  the  much  sought  for 
pathway,  he  returned,  passed  the  capes,  turned  the  prow 
of  his  vessel  northward,  and  six  days  afterward  was 
within  Sandy  Hook.  With  renewed  hope  he  began  to 
explore  "  the  river  of  the  mountains,"  to  which  he  loy- 
ally gave  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  As  he  ascended, 
the  water  became  shallow,  and  at  Albany  his  search  was 
abandoned.  He  desired  to  winter  in  American  waters, 
but  his  crew  were  sickly  and  mutinous,  and  he  started 
homeward,  having  failed  for  the  third  time  to  find  a 
water-route  to  India. 

Every  failure  intensified  the  fascination  of  the  quest. 
Once  more  he  sailed  under  an  English  flag  and  went 
northward  to  the  sixtieth  parallel  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  great  bay,  ever  since  called  Hudson's.  Ten 
months  passed,  though  his  ship  was  provisioned  for  only 
eight,  and  then  his  crew  mutinied.  They  put  him  and 
his  son  into  a  frail  boat  and  sailed  for  home.  When  the 
ship  reached  port  the  crew  were  thrown  into  prison;  and 
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three  ships  were  sent  on  a  hopeless  exploration  to  find 
the  lost  waifs. 

After  Hudson's  discovery  of  the  bay,  nothing  more 
was  attempted  for  five  years.     Then  many  merchants  in 
Holland  petitioned  to  the  High  and  Mighty  States-Gen- 
eral for  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege  to  visit  and 
trade  with  any  new  countries  or  places  they  should  dis- 
cover.    An  edict  was  passed  granting  exclusive  trade 
privileges  for  four  voyages  to  such  fortunate  discoverers. 
If  more  than  one  company  discovered  the  same  country 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  were  unitedly  to  enjoy  the 
privileges.     Thus  stimulated,  five  vessels  were  fitted  out 
by  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  one  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Cornelius  Mey,  another  by  Adrien  Block, 
and  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook.     Block's  vessel  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  he  built  another,  a  yacht  of  sixteen 
tons  burden,  called  the  Unrest  or  Restless,  and  resumed 
his  voyage.     Mey  sailed  south  to  Delaware   Bay  and, 
discovering  the  capes,  gave  his  Christian  name  to  one 
of  them  and  his  surname  to  the  other.     For  some  reason 
the  name  of  the  southern  cape  was  changed  to  Heu- 
lopen,  a  town  in  Friesland.     Shortly  afterward  all  the 
vessels  returned  to  Holland  except  the  one  now  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hendrickson,  the  Restless,   which 
remained  to  make  further  explorations.     The  bay  and 
river  as  far  as  the  Schuylkill  were  explored.     Mey  did 
not  land,  nor  did  Hudson,  but  Hendrickson  landed  and 
purchased  three  native  inhabitants,  held  in  slavery,  for 
whom  he  gave  in  exchange  kettles,   beads  and  other 
merchandise. 

Block  and  Mey  on  their  return  to  Holland  formed 
another  company,  and  to  their  petition  for  privileges 
the  States-General  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  going 
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to  the  lands  discovered  by  them  for  five  voyages  within 
the  period  of  three  years,  and  of  trading  with  their  in- 
habitants. A  similar  decree  had  been  granted  by  King 
James  I  eight  years  before  to  the  North  Virginia  Com- 
pany; but  no  English  vessels  had  ever  cut  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  privileges  granted  to  Mey 
and  his  associates,  another  company  was  chartered, 
called  the  West  India  Company,  which  has  a  more 
famous  place  in  history.  It  was  the  creation  of  William 
Usselinx,  whose  name  deserves  a  higher  place  than  has 
been  given  to  it  among  the  world's  men  of  action.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1567,  then  a  great  centre  of 
wealth  and  civilization.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  name  of  eternal  infamy,  the  pop- 
ulation-of  the  city  was  probably  not  less  than  100,000; 
and  two  or  three  thousand  vessels  were  often  seen  in  the 
Scheldt.  From  that  day,  however,  it  began  to  decline. 
Hardly  had  Alva  been  in  the  Antwerp  province  a 
month,  before  he  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any 
individual  to  leave  the  country  until  a  month  after  he 
had  given  the  city  consul  a  notice  of  his  intention 
and  had  received  permission  to  depart.  Usselinx' s 
early  days  were,  therefore,  spent  amid  stirring  times, 
for  Holland  was  heroically  resisting  Spanish  tyranny. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Seville,  a  port  in  Spain,  where  he 
watched  the  unloading  of  the  great  silver  fleets;  and 
from  there  to  Portugal  and  the  Azores.  These  had 
been  discovered  by  Flemish  mariners,  and  were  often 
called  the  Flemish  Islands.  They  lay  directly  in  the 
path  of  trade,  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Month  after  month  "argosies  with  portly  sail"  appeared 
in  the  port  of  Angra  laden  with  gold,  silver  and  pearls, 
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with  spices  and  drugs,  and,  after  discharging  or  shifting 
their  cargoes,  took  in  water  and  supplies,  and  sailed 
away.  Here  Usselinx  doubtless  heard  of  the  famous 
plate-ships,  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  knight 
of  the  sea,  containing  immense  quantities  of  silver  plate. 
The  scene  of  his  traditionary  exploit  was  not  far  from 
the  Azores.  The  quantity  taken  was  so  large  that 
whole  vessels  full  were  given  to  each  man  in  his  com- 
pany. "The  Spaniards,"  says  an  ancient  writer, 
"affirm  unto  this  day  he  took  at  that  time  twelve  score 
tons  of  plate  and  sixteen  bowls  of  coined  money  a  man, 
his  number  being  more  than  forty-five  men  in  all,  inso- 
much that  they  were  forced  to  heave  much  of  it  over- 
board, because  his  ship  could  not  carry  it  all." 

The  knowledge  of  the  great  profits  in  this  trade  in- 
spired Usselinx  on  his  return  to  Holland  to  form  a 
company  for  trade  with  the  new  world.  Prince  Maur- 
ice, the  greatest  soldier  of  the  day,  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  enterprise.  At  first  difficulties  were  in  the  way. 
The  pope,  owner  and  ruler  of  the  new  world,  had  gen- 
erously bestowed  on  Spain  the  land  with  which  Us- 
selinx desired  to  trade.  At  that  time  Barneveld,  the 
advocate  of  Holland,  did  not  wish  to  authorize  the 
enterprise,  for  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of 
the  truce,  the  outcome  of  Philip's  unwillingness  to 
grant  independence  to  the  Netherlands  with  the  right 
to  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  their  unwillingness 
to  accept  independence  clogged  with  this  condition. 
When  the  truce  expired,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  grant- 
ing Usselinx's  request,  and  accordingly  in  June,  1621,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  the  West  India  Company. 

The  stock  was  chiefly  subscribed  by  boards  or  cham- 
bers of  trade  of  various  Dutch  cities,  the  states  subscrib- 
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ing  for  half  a  million  of  guilders,  and  making  a  present 
to  the  company  of  as  much  more.  The  company's  life 
was  limited  to  twenty-four  years.  No  specific  territory 
was  granted,  it  could  not  declare  war,  and  was  obliged 
to  defend  itself  at  its  own  expense.  The  general  execu- 
tive power  was  entrusted  to  a  board  of  nineteen  dele- 
gates, eight  of  whom  were  selected  by  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber,  and  the  rest  by  the  other  chambers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares. 

The  chief  object  of  the  company  was  trade,  although 
it  sheltered  for  a  night  in  one  of  its  warehouses  at 
Delftshaven  the  immortal  company  of  Plymouth  pil- 
grims In  those  days  similar  companies  were  estab- 
lished by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Great  risks 
were  run,  but  the  enormous  dividends  declared  by  some 
of  them  tempted  many  adventurers.  While  the  com- 
pany was  perfecting  its  outfit,  there  were  sent  on  trad- 
ing ventures  to  our  shores  several  vessels,  which  prob- 
ably visited  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Delaware. 
A  plan  of  colonization  was  matured.  There  were  at 
that  time,  in  the  Netherlands,  a  number  of  Walloons, 
refugees  from  Spanish  persecution,  who  desired  to  emi- 
grate to  Virginia.  The  company,  believing  that  they 
would  prove  good  emigrants,  agreed  to  carry  them  to 
America,  and  a  vessel  sailed  from  the  Texel  with  thirty 
Walloon  families.  The  larger  number  were  taken  to 
New  Amsterdam,  a  few  to  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
four  couples,  who  had  married  during  the  voyage,  to  the 
Delaware.  A  site  was  selected  for  a  settlement,  and  a 
fort  was  hurriedly  built  near  Gloucester  Point,  called 
Fort  Nassau.  The  men  and  women  grew  homesick, 
and  within  a  year  returned  to  Manhattan,  the  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  thus  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  on 
the  Delaware  came  to  a  speedy  end. 
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Though  ships  visited  the  Delaware  to  trade,  half  a 
dozen  years  passed  before  another  attempt  was  made  to 
plant  a  colony  on  its  shores.  The  West  India  Company 
was  sadly  neglecting  the  colonization  of  the  new  world, 
and  for  the  potent  reason  that  its  commercial  schemes 
paid  better.  Though  chartered  to  trade  in  the  New 
Netherlands,  the  real  object  of  its  leaders  was  a  colossal 
system  of  piracy  on  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. These  nations  were  then  actively  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  were  very  successful  in  robbing  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  of  their  silver  treasures. 
These  wealth-worshipers,  however,  were  not  permitted 
to  rob  in  peace.  Others,  just  as  greedy,  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar plan  of  enriching  themselves  by  relieving  the  orig- 
inal robbers  of  their  plunder.  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company  achieved  brilliant  successes  in  the  robbery 
business;  in  two  years  its  ships  took  one  hundred  and 
four  prizes.  It  sent  out  squadrons  of  heavily  armed 
vessels,  which  captured  Bahia  and  Pernambuco  and 
sought  to  conquer  Brazil.  Its  fifty  per  cent,  dividends 
so  completely  dazzled  the  receivers  that  they  no  longer 
thought  of  America  or  colonization.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers, though,  realized  that  silver  could  not  always  be 
harvested  on  the  seas,  and  that  perpetual  riches  could  be 
drawn  forth  only  from  the  earth.  Recovering  some- 
what from  their  craze,  another  effort  was  made  to  attract 
settlers.  To  all  who  should  plant  colonies  in  the  New 
Netherlands  a  statute  of  exemptions  and  privileges  was 
granted,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  States-General  in 
1629,  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Delaware 
by  Hudson.  An  individual  who  planted  a  colony  of 
fifty  souls  was  to  be  considered  a  patroon  or  chief,  with 
authority  to  administer  justice,  appoint  civil  and  mili- 
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tary  officers,  settle  ministers  and  found  cities.  He  was 
a  kind  of  feudal  lord,  owing  allegiance  to  the  country 
and  to  the  States-General,  yet  quite  independent  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  territory.  He  could 
acquire  a  domain  stretching  sixteen  miles  on  one  side 
of  a  navigable  river,  or  half  that  distance  on  both  sides, 
and  without  limit  into  the  interior.  The  colonists  were 
not  serfs,  but  tenants  for  a  fixed  period,  and,  when  their 
term  of  service  expired,  they  were  free  to  agree  to  an- 
other or  to  leave  the  colony.  In  the  beginning,  the 
privileges  of  a  patroon  were  restricted  to  members  of 
the  company;  afterwards  they  were  extended  to  other 
persons.1 

The  directors  of  the  company  were  the  first  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  to  become  patroons  or  princes  and 
potentates  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Two  of  them, 
Godyn  and  Blommaert  sent  an  agent  to  the  Delaware, 
who  purchased  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  bay 
near  Cape  Henlopen.  The  next  year  they  bought  more 
on  the  other  side,  including  Cape  Mey.  They  formed  a 
company  consisting  of  themselves  and  five  other  direc- 
tors, besides  Captain  De  Vries,  who  was  to  serve  as 
business  manager  or  resident  director  of  the  colony. 
Two  ships  were  employed  to  convey  the  colonists,  who 
were  equipped  with  agricultural  implements  and  appar- 
atus for  whale-fishing.  One  of  the  vessels  was  lost 
within  a  week  after  leaving  port;  in  due  time  the  other 
arrived,  and  the  stern  work  of  settlement  was  begun. 

1  The  patroons  were  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce 
with  friendly  powers,  but  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  Swedish  vessels, 
and  were  required  to  land  all  their  goods  for  European  markets  at 
Gottenburg.  They  were  exempted  from  taxes  for  ten  years.  Vin- 
cent's Delaware,  44.  For  the  "freedoms  and  exemptions"  granted 
to  the  patroons,  see  Penn.  Archives,  Second  Scries,  Vol.  5,  p.  50. 
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The  place  was  named  Zwaanendal,  or  Valley  of  the 
Swans.  A  house  surrounded  with  palisades  was  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  for  trading  and  for 
defence.  Within  a  year  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  little  colony  in  command  of  Giles  Osset, 
commissary  of  the  expedition. 

Did  any  of  those  colonists  wish  to  return  as  they  saw 
the  vessel  slowly  retreat  down  the  silent  Delaware? 
They  could  hardly  help  contrasting  without  a  length- 
ened face  or  perhaps  moistened  eye,  the  society  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  cities,  villages  and  green 
fields  of  distant  Holland  with  that  of  their  greasy  neigh- 
bors. And  how  soon  was  even  this  to  cease  with  the 
bitterness  of  death ! 

The  Dutch  erected  a  pillar  to  which  was  attached  a 
piece  of  tin,  whereon  was  traced  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  Provinces.  A  dusky  chief,  not  knowing  the 
wickedness  of  taking  it  away,  converted  it  into  tobacco 
pipes.  Osset  was  angry,  and  the  Indians,  not  knowing 
how  to  make  amends,  went  away  and  killed  the  wicked 
chief  and  brought  a  piece  of  the  tin  to  the  commander. 
Instead  of  commending  their  conduct,  Osset  told  them 
that  they  had  done  wrong.  The  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered chief  resolved  to  be  revenged.  They  attacked  the 
Dutch  when  thev  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  taking  their 
lives  in  succession  until  not  one  remained  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  fate.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  is  very  improbable,  but  of  its  occurrence  there 
is  no  doubt.1 

Before  leaving  the  Texel  on  his  second  voyage,  De 
Vries  had  learned  of  the  destruction  of  the  colony.     Not- 

1  It  is  more  probable  that  Osset  wantonly,  or  for  some  trifling  offence, 
bad  killed  an  Indian  chief.     Ferris  26.     Hazard  28. 
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withstanding  its  long  shadow,  he  persevered.  Reach- 
ing the  place  early  in  the  winter,  he  beheld  a  ghastly 
sight.  "The  ground  was  bestrewed  with  heads  and 
bones  of  their  murdered  men."  Instead  of  seeking  re- 
venge, he  sought  to  soothe  the  Indians  and  to  restore 
confidence.  The  wary  savage  was  subdued  by  the 
smiles  and  presents  of  De  Vries,  and  peace  was  restored 
and  maintained  for  many  years. 

During  his  stay  on  the  Delaware,  De  Vries  engaged 
in  whale-fishing  and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
As  provisions  became  scarce,  and,  unable  to  get  any 
from  the  Indians,  De  Vries  went  to  Virginia  to  obtain 
a  new  supply.  On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  invited 
him  to  his  home.  He  then  inquired  from  what  place 
he  had  come.  The  governor  told  him  that  South  River 
belonged  to  the  British,  and  had  been  named  Delaware 
Bay  after  Lord  Delaware,  who,  not  supposing  the 
river  to  be  navigable,  had  not  gone  so  far.  De  Vries 
told  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
built  a  fort  up  the  river  many  years  ago,  called  Nassau, 
of  which  the  governor  had  never  heard.  The  governor 
gave  him  some  goats,  and  De  Vries,  after  purchasing 
provisions,  returned  to  the  colony. 

The  colonists  did  not  prosper,  and  the  patroons  sold 
their  laud  to  the  West  India  Company.  Potentates 
might  flourish  up  the  Hudson,  but  they  were  destined 
to  a  speedy  end  along  the  Delaware.  Though  the 
patroons  had  had  the  patience  to  nurse  their  venture  for 
a  few  years,  it  was  too  feudal  to  endure  the  free  air  of 
America.  "  Of  all  the  patroon  colonies,"  says  Schuyler, 
"  Renselaerwyck  alone  survived.  It  owed  its  existence 
mainly  to  its  management,  but  largely  to  its  situation, 
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from  the  seat  of  government  and  convenience  for  the 
Indian  trade." 

While  these  feeble  attempts  at  Dutch  colonizing  were 
in  progress,  where  was  Usselinx,  the  founder  of  the 
enterprise  ?  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Company,  he  withdrew  dissatisfied 
with  his  employer  and  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Swedish  King  the  plan  of  another  com- 
pany. He  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  enterprise ;  it  would  be  the  means 
of  planting  among  the  heathens  the  Christian  religion  ; 
his  majesty's  dominions  would  be  greatly  extended ; 
his  treasury  enriched  ;  his  people's  burdens  at  home 
diminished,  and  the  nation  made  prosperous  by  estab- 
lishing a  thriving  trade.  His  success  in  exciting  the 
interest  of  all  classes  of  Swedes  was  complete.  An  his- 
torian of  the  great  king  says  that  the  scheme  delighted 
the  senators,  and  all  the  people  subscribed  readily  and 
generously  in  conformity  to  the  example  set  them  by 
the  king.  The  plan  was  also  supported  by  the  king's 
mother;  by  John  Casimir,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 
had  married  the  king's  sister  ;  by  the  members  of  his 
majesty's  council;  by  the  princes,  nobles,  bishops, 
clergy,  burgomasters,  councilors  of  cities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  common  people. 

A  company  was  formed,  called  the  Swedish  West 
India  Company,  and  a  charter  was  granted  on  June  14, 
1626.  It  was  to  continue  for  twelve  years,  and  was  au- 
thorized to  make  treaties  with  chiefs  or  people  in  their 
own  name ;  to  build  cities,  castles  and  fortresses ;  to 
occupy  desolate  places  and  make  them  habitable.  Us- 
selinx was  to  be  recompensed  liberally  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered,  and  was  to  be  paid  "  one  florin  per  one 
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thousand  of  the  merchandise  which  the  company  should 
import  or  export  during  its  traffic  within  the  limits  of 
its  charter." 

During  the  next  twelve  years  no  Swedish  vessel 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  death  of  Gustavus  on  the 
battle-field  at  Liitzen  delayed  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise. Far  weightier  matters  now  confronted  Sweden 
than  the  founding  of  a  colony  in  America.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1637  two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  an  armed 
ship,  the  Key  of  Calmar,  and  a  transport  of  smaller  size, 
the  Bird  Grip  or  Griffin.  They  were  stored  with  provi- 
sions, arms,  merchandise  for  trade,  and  presents  for  the 
Indians.  The  passage  taken,  doubtless,  was  the  southerly 
route  along  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  Azores  and 
Canary  Islands,  and  thence  northward  along  the  Amer- 
ican shore  to  the  Bay.  What  filled  the  minds  of  those 
adventurers?  Probably  fears  were  mingled  with  hopes 
concerning  their  future,  for  fabulous  stories  had  been 
told  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  ;  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate  ;  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the 
country  ;  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  red  men. 
Most  of  them,  perhaps  all,  knew  the  awful  fate  that  had 
overtaken  the  colonists  at  Zwaanendal.  Perhaps  some 
were  indulging  in  dreams  of  personal  glory  ;  others  of 
converting  the  savages  from  their  wicked  ways ;  while 
others  were  inspired  with  the  love  of  adventure  or  of 
money  making.  Of  all  the  members,  some  of  them, 
perhaps  many,  were  animated  with  the  less  lofty,  but 
not  less  rational,  ambition  to  secure  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children.  Among  the 
number  were  criminals,  for  the  Swedish  government, 
like  others,  especially  at  a  later  day,  transported  crim- 
inals who  were  guilty  of  light  offences,  to  their  colonies, 
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and  compelled  them  to  serve  as  laborers.     A  clergyman 
also  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Peter  Minuit  was  the  director  and  first  governor  of  the 
colony.  Formerly  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  as  Director  General  and  Governor 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  As  he  was  an  honest  official, 
and  the  interests  of  the  company  were  opposed  to  those 
of  the  patroons,  dissensions  followed  and  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office.  Then  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  and  they  were  gladly  accepted. 

After  voyaging  three  months  or  more,  their  eyes  fell 
on  the  land  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1638.  The  shore  was  fringed  with 
trees  and  flowers.  The  vessels  first  stopped  at  Paradise 
Point,  and  then  continued  up  the  Delaware  to  a  cove 
four  miles  above  New  Castle.  Turning  into  these 
waters  they  slowly  sailed  along  until  some  rocks  were 
seen  that  formed  a  natural  wharf.  The  vessels  an- 
chored, and  the  passengers  landed  and  immediately 
began  to  erect  a  fort  and  trading-house,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  their  young  queen,  Christina. 

The  fair-haired  Swedes  had  not  been  on  shore  long, 
we  may  believe,  before  they  were  visited  by  their  future 
neighbors,  coarse,  straight,  black-haired,  swarthy  In- 
dians. Only  two  or  three  of  the  company  had  probably 
ever  seen  an  Indian  before.  A  pair  of  them  is  seen 
paddling  down  the  creek  in  a  canoe;  others  are  march- 
ing in  single  file  with  packs  of  skins,  tobacco,  maize  or 
venison  to  exchange  for  blankets,  tools  or  trinkets. 
Mingling  in  the  scene  is  the  matronly  squaw  with  her 
pappoose  on  her  back,  encased  in  a  basket  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  and  other  finery.  The  tawny 
maiden,  too,  is  there,  keenly  looking  at  the  beads,  rib- 
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bons  and  shawls,  and  wondering  at  the  effect  of  her 
appearance  among  the  young  Indians  thus  bedecked 
and  bejeweled.  Last  of  all  is  the  keen-eyed  and  truly 
amazed  Indian,  yet  loyal  to  custom,  suppressing  every 
emotion.  And  now,  when  the  eventful  day  is  closing, 
and  the  night-shadows,  first  blending  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  later  sky,  forest,  earth  and  water  into  one, 
have  created  an  intense  feeling  of  remoteness  from 
fatherland,  what  sentiments  are  entertained  by  these 
simple-minded  Swedes  toward  their  unknown  neigh- 
bors? Will  the  night  be  a  friendly  mantle  for  slumber, 
or  a  secure  shelter  for  the  Indians  to  do  unhallowed 
work  ?  Is  the  fateful  story  of  Zwaanendal  to  be  repeated  ? 
or  are  all  to  sleep  in  this  strange  wilderness  home  un- 
disturbed, save  perhaps  by  the  whoop  of  some  solitary 
owl? 

The  Swedes  had  hardly  landed  before  the  Dutch  who 
lived  at  Fort  Nassau  learned  of  their  unwelcome  pres- 
ence. The  commander  sent  to  Minuit  for  his  license 
and  commission,  which  he  refused  to  show.  Keith, 
Director  General  of  New  Netherlands,  who  resided  at 
Manhattan,  was  duly  informed  of  their  coming.  He  sent 
a  formal  protest  to  Minuit,  who  quietly  continued  to  fin- 
ish his  fort.  A  few  years  afterward,  the  Swedes  bought 
all  the  lands  from  the  Indians  from  Cape  Henlopen  to 
the  Falls  of  Trenton,  a  part  of  which  they  had  sold 
eight  years  before  to  Godyn,  one  of  the  patroons.  Thns 
early  did  the  Indians  apply  to  the  pale-faces  the  legal 
maxim  of  their  superior  civilization,  caveat  emptor.  Let 
us  not  judge  them  too  harshly  for  their  lack  of  the 
knowledge  of  ethics,  for  what  did  they  receive  in  return 
except  a  few  worthless  beads  and  other  valueless 
trinkets  ? 
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Who  had  the  best  right  to  the  Delaware?     The  Dutch 
were  the  first  discoverers,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
Schuylkill  long  before  the  English  had  sailed  along  the 
coast   and    claimed   the   territory.     Discovery  was   the 
basis  of  the  English  title;  discovery  and  possession,  that 
of  the  Dutch;  while  possession  only  was  the  title  of  the 
Swedes.     One  may  question  the  worth  of  any  of  these 
titles,  even  the  title  of  the  Indians,  for  who  gave  them 
absolute  lordship  and  dominion  ?     Probably  the  Indians 
who  were  then  in  possession  had  driven  out  a  previous 
tribe,  and  their  title,  therefore,  rested  on  force  and  pos- 
session.    Does  a  title  thus  derived,  for  however  long  a 
period,  justify  exclusive  occupancy?   Neverthelesss,  the 
Dutch  did  not  harm  the  newcomers.     One  reason  prob- 
ably was  the  respect  now  held   for  the  Swedish  arms. 
Sweden  was  no  longer  a  feeble,  submissive  kingdom. 
When  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  gasping  its  last 
breath,  crushed  by  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
Gustavus  espoused  the  dying  cause,  and  crossing  the 
Baltic,  compelled  Wallenstein  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  destroyed  the  army  of  Tilly  on  the  Leek,  and  in  a 
few  months  captured  three  hundred  strong  towns  and 
fortresses,  becoming  master  of  the  country  from  Hun- 
gary and  Silesia  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  lake  of 
Constance  to  the  Baltic.     Though  Gustavus  had  fallen 
on  the  field  of  Liitzen,  his  spirit  lived,  the  Swedish  sol- 
diers maintained  their  pre-eminence  for  bravery  and  en- 
durance, and  were  commanded  by  generals  of  great  skill 
and  valor.     The  fortunes  of  the  war  did  indeed  vary, 
but  if  Swedish  heroism  suffered   an   eclipse  at  Nord- 
lingen,  it  shone  out  with  greater  splendor  than  ever  at 
Wittstock;   and   Baner,  Torstenson   and   Wrangel,  the 
successive  leaders  of  the  Swedish  army,  were  more  than 
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a  match  for  any  general  opposed  to  them.  They  were 
fighting  the  Dutch  cause  in  Europe ;  surely  collision 
with  this  little  colony  of  Swedes  in  America  would  have 
been  a  cold  and  impolitic  proceeding.  With  their 
strong  desire  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  some  sentiment  of  gratitude  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  Dutch  for  those  who  were  continuing  the  great  bat- 
tle for  religious  freedom  in  which  they,  too,  had  had 
such  a  long  and  bloody,  though  glorious  share. 

Other  reasons  tended  to  preserve  their  pacific  disposi- 
tion. There  were  no  accurate  boundaries  to  the  com- 
pany's possessions.  The  country  called  the  "  New 
Netherlands"  extended  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  westward  indefinitely.  This  assumed  grant 
was  too  large  to  be  successfully  maintained.  Besides, 
the  company  had  no  power  to  declare  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  States-General ;  and  should  one  occur,  the 
latter  were  required  to  furnish  only  one-half  the  means 
for  equipping  a  squadron,  and  none  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. These  conditions,  incorporated  in  its  charter, 
were  associated  so  closely  with  loans  and  ex-dividends, 
that  they  doubtless  exercised  a  powerful  quietus  on  those 
warlike  souls  who,  could  the  state  have  been  required  to 
pay  the  bills,  might  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  let 
loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Regard,  therefore,  for  the  power  and  noble  work  of 
Sweden,  if  not  for  the  cost  of  war,  kept  the  Dutch  in 
the  way  of  peace.  Minuit  with  both  vessels  started  for 
Sweden,  and  during  the  winter  the  spirits  of  those  who 
remained  began  to  fail.  They  determined  in  the  spring 
to  abandon  their  settlement  and  go  to  New  Amsterdam. 
In  the  nick  of  time,  the  day  before  the  one  fixed  for 
going,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Sweden.     Though  a  Swed- 
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ish  vessel,  her  crew  and  passengers  were  Hollanders. 
A  letter  from  the  chancellor  of  Sweden  to  the  commis- 
sar}' of  Fort  Christina  directed  that  no  obstacle  should 
be  put  in  their  way.  A  charter  had  been  granted  by 
the  Swedish  government  ensuring  them  the  royal  pro- 
tection, and  granting  permission  to  take  up  as  much 
land  as  they  could  cultivate  in  ten  years,  for  which  each 
family  was^to  pay  three  florins.  They  had  the  right  to 
administer  justice  ;  found  cities,  villages  and  communi- 
ties, and  appoint  magistrates  and  other  officers  ;  and 
their  statutes  were  to  be  sent  to  the  governor  for 
his  approval  and  confirmation.  In  religious  matters, 
besides  the  "Augsburg  Confession,"  they  could  "exer- 
cise the  pretended  reformed  religion,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  who  professed  the  one  or  the  other 
religion  should  live  in  peace,  abstaining  from  useless 
dispute,  from  all  scandal  and  all  abuse."  Nor  was  the 
education  of  their  children  to  be  neglected.  They  were 
obliged  to  support  as  many  ministers  and  schoolmasters 
as  the  number  of  inhabitants  required,  and  "  to  choose 
for  this  purpose  persons  who  had  at  heart  the  conver- 
sion of  the  pagan  inhabitants  to  Christianity."  Further- 
more, no  one  could  take  a  servant  from  his  master  before 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
charter  granted  to  these  Dutchmen  who  preferred  to  live 
under  Swedish  rule  because  its  terms  were  more  favor- 
able than  those  offered  by  the  West  India  Company. 
Jost  van  Bogardt  was  their  governor. 

Minuit  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Hollander,  probably 
a  Hollander,  who  after  eighteen  months  of  service  re- 
signed his  office  and  returned  to  Sweden.  His  suc- 
cessor was  another  Swedish  officer,  John  Printz,  to 
whom  elaborate  instructions  were  given  concerning  his 
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treatment  of  the  Dutch  and  also  of  the  English,  who 
had  already  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  lovely  country  of 
the  Delaware.  Justice  and  mildness  were  to  be  shown 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Though  mindful  of  their  souls,  he 
was  not  to  forget  the  advantages  that  might  be  won 
from  trading  with  them.  He  was  instructed  to  sell  to 
them  at  a  lower  price  than  to  the  Dutch  or  the  English, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be- 
come more  friendly.  This  instruction  yielded  the  de- 
sired fruit,  and  soon  the  Dutch  began  to  complain  of  the 
decay  of  their  Indian  trade.  Not  stopping  even  with 
this  instruction,  he  was  required  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  inspect  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and  prevent 
others  from  trading  with  them.  Other  instructions  re- 
lated to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco 
and  of  cattle.  He  was  also  to  consider  whether  wood 
could  not  be  used  for  ballast,  and  oil  be  extracted  from 
the  nut-trees  by  pressure.  The  whale-fishery,  estab- 
lished by  the  early  patroons,  was  to  receive  his  atten- 
tion, and  also  the  production  of  silk  and  silkworms.  In 
administering  justice,  all  controversies  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Sweden ;  and  a  fixed 
annual  sum  for  maintaining  the  government  was  to  be 
collected  from  the  excise  on  tobacco. 

Printz  sailed  from  Stockholm  for  New  Sweden  in 
August,  1642.  The  ships  took  the  southerly  route,  sail- 
ing by  the  Portuguese  and  Barbary  coast  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  arriving  at  Antigua  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. So  well  entertained  was  he  by  the  governor  of 
Antigua  that  he  remained  there  two  weeks,  and  then 
sailing  by  way  of  St.  Christopher,  St.  Martin  and  other 
West  Indian  islands,  arrived  in  the  middle  of  February 
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at  Fort  Christina.  Accompanying  the  expedition  was 
John  Campanius  Holm,  more  generally  called  Cam- 
paigns, who  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  described  his 
visit  to  New  Sweden,  and  from  which  his  grandson 
wrote  his  description  of  the  Province.  One  of  Printz's 
first  acts  was  to  select  a  site  for  a  residence.  The  place 
was  not  far  from  Chester,  on  the  island  of  Tinicum. 
Here  he  built  a  handsome  mansion  and  a  pleasure 
house.  Here,  too,  the  leading  inhabitants  afterward 
had  their  dwellings  and  plantations;  it  was  the  swell- 
dom of  the  colony.  The  fort  was  below  the  Dutch 
settlement,  and  controlled  the  river,  causing  great 
annoyance  to  the  Dutch  vessels,  for  in  passing  they 
were  ordered  to  lower  their  colors.  De  Vries,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  unfortunate  Dutch  colony  at  Lewistown, 
was  thus  hailed  and  ordered  to  strike  his  flag.  If  his 
assertion  is  accepted,  the  Swedes  could  drink  as  well  as 
fight,  for  "Captain  Printz  weighed  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  and  drank  three  drinks  at  every  meal,  and 
the  Swedes  who  were  with  him  were  not  very  sober;" 
nor  was  the  true  corrective,  an  external  warming,  ap- 
plied, for  he  adds,  "that  neither  here  nor  in  Virginia 
was  intoxication  punished  by  whipping." 

The  Swedish  colony  was  now  fairly  started.  Most  of 
the  persons  who  had  come  over,  says  Campanius,  were 
either  the  company's  servants  or  "  freemen,"  who  hoped 
to  better  their  fortunes.  They  could  build  and  settle 
where  they  desired,  or  return  home  when  they  pleased. 
There  was  a  third  class,  vagabonds  and  malefactors, 
who  were  slaves  and  were  employed  in  digging  and 
erecting  forts.  They  had  no  intercourse  with  the  other 
classes,  and  lived  in  a  separate  place.  In  the  beginning 
of  Governor  Printz's  administration,  a  large  number  of 
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criminals  were  sent  from  Sweden ;  but  the  colonists 
would  not  suffer  them  to  land,  and  many  perished  dur- 
ing their  voyage  home.  After  this,  the  sending  of 
criminals  to  New  Sweden  was  forbidden.  Nor  were 
they  needed,  for  better  people,  who  desired  to  go,  were 
not  scarce.  Campanius  says  that  on  his  departure  more 
than  one  hundred  good  and  honest  men  with  their  fami- 
lies and  children  were  obliged  to  remain  behind  because 
the  ship  could  not  take  any  more. 

To  maintain  a  more  effective  control  over  the  river, 
Printz  erected  another  fort  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  near  its  mouth,  and  was  named  Man- 
ayunk  or  Schuylkill.  He  also  built  a  fort  at  Kingses- 
sing,  or  rather  a  series  of  substantial  log  houses,  two 
stories  high  to  secure  the  people  from  the  Indians.  By 
erecting  these  forts  and  controlling  more  effectively  the 
trade  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  enmity  of  the  Dutch  to- 
wards the  Swedes  was  increased. 

The  ship  that  brought  Printz  over,  accompanied  by 
another,  sailed  from  the  Delaware  for  Sweden  laden 
with  valuable  cargoes;  both,  however,  were  compelled 
to  make  a  harbor  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  where 
duties  were  demanded  by  the  Dutch  as  sovereigns  of  the 
territory  of  New  Sweden.  A  long  correspondence  fol- 
lowed between  the  Swedish  Minister  and  the  States- 
General  concerning  the  rights  of  the  nations  to  the 
river,  and  finally  the  cargoes  were  released  by  the  un- 
willing payment  of  a  duty. 

Governor  Printz  was  a  firmer  believer  in  justice  than 
those  under  him ;  and  from  his  unflinching  dispensation 
of  it  arose  many  a  murmur.  The  Dutch  added  to  his 
unhappiness  by  building  a  fort  four  miles  below  Chris- 
tina, on  a   beautiful  promontory,  called  Fort   Casimir. 
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Printz  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  war  and  longed  to 
return.  Finally  he  went,  leaving  his  son-in-law  John 
Papegoja  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  government, 
who  acted  as  governor  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
During  this  period,  the  affairs  of  New  Sweden  were  con- 
fided to  the  College  of  Commerce.  In  1653,  the  secre- 
tary of  that  body  appointed  John  Rising  commissary. 
He  was  instructed  among  other  things  to  extend  the 
Swedish  possessions  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 
possible  without  causing  any  breach  of  friendship  with 
the  English  and  Dutch;  to  induce,  if  possible,  the 
Dutch  to  abandon  Fort  Casimir  by  "argument  and 
serious  remonstrances,"  but  "without  resorting  to  any 
hostilities."  Thus  early  did  the  Swedes  perceive  the 
danger  of  English  occupation.  Rising  was  instructed 
to  employ  every  means  to  facilitate  commerce.  The  ex- 
action of  only  a  small  duty,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent., 
or  even  allowing  merchandise  to  be  entered  or  exported 
without  duty  was  recommended,  if  it  was  for  trade  with 
the  savages.  Foreigners  were  compelled  to  pay  a  duty, 
and  forbidden  from  ascending  the  Delaware  to  trade 
with  the  Indians. 

Rising  embarked  for  New  Sweden,  taking  with  him 
Peter  L,iudstrom,  a  military  engineer  and  some  soldiers, 
in  all  nearly  three  hundred  persons.  When  the  vessel 
reached  Fort  Casimir,  the  Dutch  commander  immed- 
iately sent  an  officer  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  and 
was  duly  informed  that  it  was  a  Swedish  ship  with  a 
new  governor,  who  desired  possession  of  the  fort.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  and  twenty  soldiers  were  sent  ashore, 
and  they  were  civilly  received  by  the  commander  on 
the  beach  near  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Not  suspecting 
their  design,  they  hurried  through  the  fort,   and  then 
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demanded  its  surrender  as  well  as  that  of  the  river. 
The  thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  commander's 
breath  was  taken  away,  and  he  sent  two  commissioners 
to  demand  Rising's  commission  and  time  for  consulta- 
tion. The  commissioners  returned  bearing  the  doleful 
information  that  not  an  hour's  delay  would  be  given, 
and  that  Rising's  commission  was  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  Dutch  soldiers  were  then  chased  out  of  the  fort, 
and  the  Swedes  took  possession.  As  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort 
Trinity.  The  commander  was  censured  by  Stuyvesant 
for  surrendering  the  fort,  and  his  conduct  was  declared 
to  have  been  dishonorable,  but  the  disparity  of  forces 
was  so  great  that  the  Swedes  could  have  won  easily 
enough  had  they  been  obliged  to  resort  to  harsher  meas- 
ures. The  commander  remained  with  the  Swedes,  and 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Swedish  power. 

Section  II. 

From  the  Szvedish  Conquest  to  PentC 5  Purchase. 
1654.-1682. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Casimir,  Ris- 
ing wrote  to  Stuyvesant  that  the  affair  was  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  settled  by  them,  and  that  their  sov- 
ereigns must  compromise  it.  The  muse  of  history  has 
neglected  to  write  the  remarks  of  the  Dutch  governor 
on  receiving  the  communication.  We  are  sure  that  he 
was  not  silent.  His  storm  of  rage  was  probably  followed 
by  a  loud  laugh  and  short  soliloquy.  "  This  Swedish 
usurper  dares  to  take  one  of  my  forts,  and  then  says  that 
the  affair  is  too  important  for  us  to  settle.  Wait  till  I 
send    a    few    war-ships    down    there    and    knock    those 
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Swedes  out  of  the  fort,  and  their  senses  out  of  their 
bodies,  and  they  will  then  have  a  different  opinion  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  wooden  leg." 

The  Dutch  who  resided  near  the  fort  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Swedish  crown.  Rising  next  devoted 
himself  to  the  Indians.  A  meeting  at  Printz  Hall  was 
held  with  ten  of  the  Indian  sachems  or  chiefs,  where  an 
offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  Queen  Christina  to  renew 
the  ancient  league  of  friendship.  An  Indian  complained 
that  in  several  ways  they  had  suffered  since  the  Swedes 
came  into  the  country.  After  the  distribution  of  presents 
among  them,  they  addressed  the  Swedes.  Their  prin- 
cipal spokesman  was  named  Naaman.  He  rebuked  the 
the  Indian  who  had  spoken  evilly  of  the  Swedes.  He 
said  that  they  were  a  very  good  people,  "for  look  and 
see  what  they  have  brought  to  us,  for  which  they  de- 
sire our  friendship,"  and  having  said  this  he  stroked 
himself  three  times  with  his  arms,  which,  among  the 
Indians,  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  thanked  the 
Swedes  on  behalf  of  the  others  for  the  presents  they  had 
received,  declaring  that  friendship  should  be  observed 
more  strongly  between  them  than  it  had  been  before; 
that  the  Indians  and  Swedes  had  been  in  Governor 
Printz' s  time  as  one  body  and  one  heart,  and  that 
thenceforth  they  should  be  as  one  head.  In  token  of 
this  he  took  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands  and  made 
a  motion  as  if  he  were  tying  a  strong  knot.  The  In- 
dians advised  the  Swedes  to  settle  at  Passyunk,  and 
desired  to  confirm  the  title  to  the  lands  they  had  pre- 
viously bought. 

Retaliation  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Swedes  was  not  long 
delayed.  A  Swedish  ship,  the  Golden  Shark,  bound 
for  the  Delaware,  by  mistake  or  ignorance  put  into  the 
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North  River.  Discovering  his  error,  the  captain  sent  a 
boat  to  Manhattan  for  a  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  the 
Delaware.  Stuyvesant  arrested  the  master  and  seized 
the  vessel.  The  crew  were  allowed  to  stay  on  board 
while  a  message  was  sent  to  Rising  inviting  him  to  visit 
Manhattan.  Stuyvesant  promised  that,  if  the  fort  was 
surrendered,  he  would  surrender  the  ship  and  its  cargo. 
Rising  refused  to  visit  the  Dutch  governor,  preferring  to 
hold  the  fort  and  let  Stuyvesant  keep  the  vessel.  In  the 
meantime,  Stuyvesant,  who  had  quietly  endured  the 
Casimir  outrage,  received  information  from  Holland. 
The  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  were  exasper- 
ated and  issued  orders  to  him  '"to  exert  every  nerve  to 
revenge  the  injury,"  and  not  only  to  recover  the  fort  and 
restore  affairs  to  their  former  situation,  but  to  drive  the 
Swedes  from  "every  side  of  the  river."  The  company 
also  desired  Stuyvesant  to  persuade  the  Swedes  to  settle 
in  other  places  within  the  Dutch  district,  and  to  reserve 
the  borders  of  the  river  for  the  Dutch.  Heeding  these 
instructions,  Stuyvesant  began  to  prepare  a  fleet.  The 
Swedes  were  lulled 'into  silence  while  the  Dutch  quietly 
pushed  their  preparations.  In  Holland  the  drum  was 
daily  beaten  for  recruits.  A  ship  of  war  was  sent  and 
two  other  vessels,  called  the  Great  Christopher  and 
King  Solomon.  In  New  Amstel  volunteers  were  en- 
rolled, and  a  French  privateer  that  happened  to  be  in 
New  Amsterdam  was  hired  for  the  occasion.  When 
the  preparations  had  been  completed,  "  a  general  fast, 
thanks  and  prayer  day"  was  ordered,  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  heaven  on  the  expedition.  Their  piety  and 
disposition  for  prayer  and  fasting  did  not  prevent  them 
from  sailing  on  Sunday.  The  expedition  was  composed 
of  seven  vessels,  carrying  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
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The  next  day  they  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  on  the  day 
following  reached  Fort  Elsingborg,  which  had  been 
abandoned  and  was  in  ruins.  The  Swedes  had  been 
informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Dutch,  and  Rising  had 
supplied  Fort  Casimir  with  men  and  ammunition.  Its 
surrender  was  demanded,  and  the  commander's  request 
for  time  to  communicate  with  the  governor  was  re- 
jected. In  the  meantime  all  the  passages  leading  from 
the  fort  to  Christina  were  occupied,  and  the  commander, 
realizing  his  utter  incapacity  to  make  a  successful  de- 
fense, surrendered.  In  his  official  report,  the  governor 
severely  censured  the  commander  for  permitting  the 
Dutch  ships  to  pass  the  fort  without  firing  a  gun,  but 
the  world  has  always  justified  his  conduct ;  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  entire  population  the  year  before, 
including  Hollanders,  was  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  while  the  Dutch  force  was  nearly  twice 
that  number.  The  fort  had  fallen  so  suddenly  that 
Rising,  ignorant  of  its  surrender,  had  sent  some  of  his 
best  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  all  except  two  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Dutch  then  continued  up  the  river  to  attack  Fort  Chris- 
tina. The  governor,  knowing  that  an  attack  would  be 
made,  had  labored  night  and  day  to  strengthen  the  fort. 
The  Dutch  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  Christina 
Creek,  and  speedily  completed  its  investment.  Stuyves- 
ant  claimed  the  whole  river,  and  requested  all  the  Swed- 
ish people  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  remain  under  Dutch 
protection.  Rising  was  ordered  to  capitulate  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  he  had  not  much  powder  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  as  there  was  no  way  to  retreat,  his  fate  was 
sealed.  Thus  fell  New  Sweden.  A  colony  begun  under 
favorable  conditions,  in  a  short  period  had  reached  an 
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untimely  end.  Had  the  Dutch  not  been  provoked  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  Casimir,  the  Swedes  would  have 
continued  a  little  longer,  and  perhaps  never  would  have 
fallen  under  Dutch  rule ;  for  the  English  were  not  far 
away,  and  had  their  sharp  eyes  on  them,  and  would 
soon  have  made  them  feel  the  strong  hand  of  a  superior 
power.  Rising  left  the  country  for  Sweden.  Compelled 
by  necessity  to  put  into  an  English  port,  he  gave  the 
first  information  to  the  Swedish  minister  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Swedish  colony. 

In  the  place  of  Rising,  Derick  Schmidt  was  appointed 
commander  or  governor,  who  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Jacquet  and  a  council.  Numerous  instructions  were 
given  to  him  for  governing  the  colony.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  to  observe  strictly  the  regulations  for  the 
sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians,  to  prevent  the  plundering 
of  gardens  and  plantations,  "running  through  the  coun- 
try "  and  drinking  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  granting  of 
lands,  communities  of  not  less  than  sixteen  or  twenty 
persons  were  to  be  formed. 

As  the  Dutch  feared  the  Swedes,  who  outnumbered 
them,  they  sought  to  remove  them  ;  but  the  Swedes  de- 
sired to  remain  on  the  lands  and  to  build  a  new  village. 
Though  the  fear  of  the  Dutch  was  not  without  founda- 
tion, the  Swedes  were  permitted  to  remain.  Before  the 
news  of  the  Swedish  surrender  reached  Sweden,  another 
vessel  had  been  sent  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  people 
for  the  Delaware,  arriving  near  the  end  of  March. 
Jacquet  would  not  permit  the  landing  of  her  crew  and 
passengers,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  the  Swedish 
leaders.  Many  who  came  over  were  members  of  fami- 
lies residing  in  the  country.  Jacquet  desired  them  to 
settle  at  New  Amsterdam.     The  captain  remonstrated. 
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To  compel  them  to  reside  among  a  foreign  people  whose 
language  and  manners  were  unknown  was  harsh  treat- 
ment. His  remonstrance  had  no  effect  on  the  New 
Amsterdam  council,  who  ordered  that  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers should  not  land  on  the  South  River.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  send  a  man  of  war  to  the  Delaware  to 
bring  the  Swedish  vessel  to  Manhattan.  In  the  mean- 
time the  captain  went  overland  to  New  Amsterdam  to 
plead  with  the  council.  While  he  was  absent  Pape- 
goja  and  a  number  of  Indians  and  Swedes  went  on 
board  the  ship,  sailed  past  Fort  Casimir  in  defiance  of 
Dutch  orders  and  Dutch  cannon,  and  landed  her  passen- 
gers at  Marcus  Hook.  The  Dutch  hesitated  to  fire  on 
the  ship  through  fear  of  injuring  the  Indians.  The 
Dutch  were  greatly  incensed  at  this  action  of  the 
Swedes.  As  the  captain  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Europe  with  his  vessel 
after  paying  the  duties  on  the  cargo. 

Although  in  full  possession,  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  did  not  prosper.  Whale-fishing  had  long 
since  been  abandoned,  and  colonization  had  not  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  the  projectors.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
profits  from  trading  with  the  Indians  and  from  capturing 
sea  prizes,  the  company  fell  into  debt.  To  recover  the 
South  River,  it  had  received  aid  from  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  to  relieve  itself  from  embarrassment  it 
transferred  to  that  city  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware  from  the  south  side  of  Christina  Creek  to 
Bombay  Hook.  This  was  now  called  the  Colony  of  the 
City;  and  all  the  land  above  Fort  Christina  the  Colony 
of  the  Company.  The  city  continued  the  work  of  colon- 
ization, and  Jacob  Alricks  was  appointed  director  or 
governor  of  the  Colony  of  the  City.     He  was  informed 
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that  a  number  of  the  exiled  Waldenses  were  willing  to 
go  to  the  Delaware,  "and  was  directed  to  purchase  all 
the  land  between  the  South  River  and  the  corner  of  the 
North  River."  In  a  Holland  document  written  at  this 
time,  the  Delaware  is  described  as  the  finest  river  in 
North  America,  wide,  deep  and  navigable,  and  abound- 
ing in  fish,  especially  sturgeon. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  earnestly  sought  to  strengthen 
its  colony.  It  made  a  very  liberal  grant  to  new  settlers 
whereby  they  were  to  be  transported  in  the  city's  vessels, 
lots  were  to  be  laid  out  for  them  in  New  Amsterdam, 
"the  city  was  also  to  find  a  school-master  and  provide 
for  him,  who  should  also  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
public  and  set  the  Psalms."  The  city  promised  to  pro- 
vide one  year's  clothing,  provisions  and  garden  seeds, 
build  a  store-house,  maintain  a  factor  and  sell  things  at 
Amsterdam  prices.  The  colony's  toll  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  and  supporting  public  works.  Every 
farmer  was  to  have  "in  fee,  part  and  durable  property" 
as  many  morgens  of  land  as  the  family  could  put  under 
cultivation  in  two  years;  no  poundage,  horn  or  salt 
money  was  to  be  required  for  ten  years  from  the  first 
sowing  or  pasturing,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
was  to  pay  only  the  lowest  tax  paid  in  any  other  district 
still  retained  by  the  West  India  Company.  The  city 
fitted  out  four  vessels,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  colonists.  The  most  distinguished  passenger  was 
the  new  governor,  Jacob  Alricks.  Ill-fortune  overtook 
the  expedition,  for  the  principal  ship,  Prince  Maurice, 
was  wrecked  on  Long  Island. 

The  chief  Dutch  town  was  New  Amstel,  now  New 
Castle.  An  impetus  had  been  given  to  its  growth  soon 
after  the  taking   of  Fort    Casimir.     For  a  period  the 
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fresh  arrivals  infused  a  new  life  into  the  town ;  a  maga- 
zine, a  city  hall  and  other  public  buildings  (besides 
many  private  residences)  were  erected.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  nearly  one  hundred  houses  had  been  built. 
The  government  consisted  of  a  military  council.  The 
inhabitants  were  desirous,  now  that  the  control  of  the 
place  was  changed,  of  having  a  burgher-like  govern- 
ment, with  authority  to  decide  all  differences  between 
burgher  and  burgher.  Seven  city  counsellors  were 
elected,  and  from  their  number  three  new  schepens  or 
judges  were  chosen,  another  secretary,  and  a  sellout  or 
sheriff. 

While  New  Amstel  was  administered  by  Jacquet,  be- 
fore its  sale  to  Amsterdam,  he  attempted  to  regulate  the 
buying  prices  for  skins  and  furs.  The  Dutch  were  more 
interested  in  trade  than  in  agriculture,  and  the  Indian 
trade  had  been  injured,  especially  by  advancing  the  price 
for  deerskins.  Legal  price  regulations  were  adopted  as 
the  true  panacea,  and  Jacquet  promised  that  they  should 
be  promptly  executed.  The  penalty  for  their  violation 
was  the  forfeiture  for  a  year  of  the  privilege  of  trading. 
Yet  the  regulations  were  not  observed,  and  Jacquet 
issued  a  placard  complaining  that  the  inhabitants  ran 
after  the  savages  when  they  had  furs  for  sale,  and  for- 
bade this  mode  of  trading.  As  an  additional  punish- 
ment furs  thus  bought  were  to  be  taken  from  the  buyers. 

On  Alricks's  arrival,  Jacquet  was  transferred  to  the 
unsold  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  name  of  Fort  Christina,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, was  changed  to  Altona.  Here  in  fallen 
grandeur  Jacquet  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  drooping  colony.  Without  enough  to  do  at  home, 
he  and  his  succsssor  subsisted  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
fancied  wrongs  and  shortcomings  of  his  rival. 
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The  path  of  trade  was  still  beset.  Stuyvesant  was 
advised  of  great  frauds  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Amstel  and  others  in  not  paying  for  their  imports  and 
exports,  whereby  they  "  could  sell  cheaper  than  those 
who  did. ' '  The  truth  was  thus  early  learned  that  he 
who  would  not  pay  for  his  goods  could  undersell  the 
honest  trader  who  sought  to  fulfill  his  agreement.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  Dutch  occupation,  complaints 
never  ceased  of  interference  in  trade.  One  of  the  causes 
affecting  their  prosperity  was  a  war  between  the  Senecas 
and  Minquas,  which  caused  a  stagnation  of  trade  on  the 
South  River;  for  while  the  Indians  were  gratifying  their 
passion  for  scalps,  they  did  not  hunt  for  wild  animals. 

Alricks  had  not  been  in  New  Amstel  long  before 
difficulties  appeared  in  administering  the  government. 
Some  of  the  residents,  who  had  bought  goods  of  the  city 
and  mortgaged  their  houses  and  lots  as  security,  sold 
them  and  moved  to  Altona  without  paying  their  debts. 
Fort  Casimir  was  decaying ;  some  portions  had  been 
washed  away  by  the  river.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
weavers,  shoemakers,  button  makers  and  tailors,  and  as 
farming  was  too  hard  for  them,  they  did  no  work.  The 
town  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  fall-fever,  and 
Alricks's  wife  fell  a  victim.  At  this  time  he  wrote  a 
doleful  letter ;  perhaps  the  loss  of  his  wife  had  affected 
his  spirits.  He  was  playing  the  tyrant,  so  the  inhabi- 
tants thought,  and  they  began  to  flee  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of 
New  Amstel.  Desertions  continued  until  hardly  thirty 
families  remained  ;  of  the  fifty  soldiers  who  were  sent 
with  Alricks,  nearly  one-half  had  fled.  Only  eight  or 
ten  fit  for  duty  remained  at  their  post,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants began  to  fear  an  attack  by  the  savages.     Alricks, 
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attempting  to  recover  the  soldiers  who  had  fled  to 
Maryland,  opened  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Mary- 
land governor.  The  latter  was  quite  willing  to  comply 
with  Alricks's  wishes,  but  the  men  triumphed  and  re- 
mained away.  Alricks's  unpopularity  increased ;  and 
the  people  charged  him  with  all  their  misfortunes.  "In 
such  bad  name  is  this  place,"  said  they  to  some  new- 
comers, "  that  the  whole  river  cannot  wash  it  out,  and 
would  to  God  that  it  remained  here,  and  that  it  was  not 
openly  proclaimed  in  the  fatherland,  and  to  the  scorn  of 
this  whole  Province."  They  denounced  him  as  an 
oppressor  who  refused  them  liberty  to  leave  New  Amstel 
after  they  had  offered  to  pay  the  debts  they  owed  the 
city.  He  insisted  that  they  should  remain  four  years, 
and  after  their  money  was  s*pent,  and  they  were  sick  and 
hungry,  even  then  he  would  not  allow  them  to  leave 
until  their  debts  were  paid.  It  was  reported  that  "  many 
of  them  actually  died  of  hunger."  So  unpopular  had 
he  become  that  they  were  unwilling  to  enlist  under  him 
for  the  defence  of  New  Amstel,  now  threatened  by  the 
English. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  learned  that  the  Colony  of 
New  Amstel  was  a  failure  ;  the  anticipated  profits  were 
not  realized.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  West  India  Company,  and  if  possible  effect  a 
re-sale  to  the  company.  Besides  the  troubles  mentioned, 
petty  disputes  were  constant  between  the  officials  of 
New  Amstel  and  Altona.  The  officials  of  the  Colony 
of  the  City  believed  that  the  officials  of  the  company 
were  persuading  settlers  to  move.  Finally  their  dis- 
putes burst  into  open  quarrels.  Then  Alricks  died, 
leaving  D'Hinojossa,  an  army  officer,  as  his  successor. 
His  task  was  as  cheerless  as  it  was  difficult.     He  acted 
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as  business  manager,  as  well  as  governor,  for  the  city, 
and  thus  became  burdened  with  a  double  accumulation 
of  unpleasant  matters.  If  the  city  of  Amsterdam  was 
disappointed,  it  was  its  own  shortsightedness  in  sending 
unfit  colonists  to  the  Delaware.  Again  and  again  were 
vessels  filled  with  persons  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
hard  labor,  and  who  had  neither  love  nor  knowledge  for 
clearing  the  wilderness  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  appointment  of  D'Hinojossa  yielded  no  relief,  for 
the  colony  was  stricken  with  the  blight  of  death.  The 
irritation  between  the  officers  of  the  two  colonies,  Altona 
and  New  Amstel,  continued.  Beekman,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Jacquet  as  governor  of  the  northern,  or  Colony 
of  the  Company,  complained  incessantly  to  Stuyvesant 
of  D'Hinojossa's  conduct.  Beekman  was  jealous  of  his 
rival,  and  every  trivial  action  of  his  life  was  duly  noted 
for  Stuyvesant's  reproof.  Once  Beekman  complained 
that  his  rival  permitted  liquor  to  be  sold  to  the  Indians, 
who  behaved  shamefully  ;  at  another  time  he  declared 
that  D'Hinojossa  would  not  acknowledge  his  superior's 
authority.  His  course  was  approved  by  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  so  long  as  it  was,  he  might  regard  with 
equanimity  Beekman' s  writhings  and  Stuyvesant's  re- 
proofs. Beekman' s  troubled  spirit  was  at  last  soothed 
by  the  city's  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the  West 
India  Company's  interest  on  the  Delaware,  thus  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  cares  and  vexations  of  office.  Before 
Alricks's  death,  D'Hinojossa  had  written  to  the  city 
severely  criticising  Alricks's  administration,  offering  to 
bring  one  thousand  persons  into  the  colony  if  the  city 
would  advance  one  hundred  thousand  guilders  to  pay 
the  expense.  .  Probably  the  city  was  encouraged  by 
this  letter  to  incur  new  expenditures,  and  to  believe  that 
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with  wiser  management,  this  much  nursed  enterprise 
would  finally  be  able  to  walk. 

The  Swedes  remained  loyal  to  the  Dutch  ;  only  once 
after  their  conquest  was  an  attempt  made  to  recover 
their  independence.  An  armed  vessel  was  sent  from 
Sweden  which  entered  the  bay,  but,  finding  the  Dutch 
too  strong,  it  returned  leaving  the  Swedes  to  their  fate. 
Thus  the  country  passed  from  Swedish  rule  perma- 
nently. The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  feel  secure,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  Swedes,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
them.  They  were  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  from 
time  to  time  new  settlers  came,  thus  swelling  their 
numbers  and  making  the  disproportion  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  greater  than  ever.  The  Dutch 
authorities  sought  to  induce  them  to  scatter  and  acquire 
other  lands  ;  but,  as  they  had  built  houses  on  them,  they 
were  unwilling  to  leave.  The  fear  of  a  Swedish  upris- 
ing gradually  passed  away,  as  their  pacific  disposition 
became  better  understood.  So  long  as  they  were  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  their  fields  in  peace,  the  Dutch  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  presence. 

A  more  powerful  enemy  than  the  Swedes  was  soon  to 
attack  the  Dutch.  The  English  had  always  regarded 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
as  an  unlawful  invasion.  Their  claim  was  founded  on 
prior  discovery.  The  same  year  that  Hudson  entered 
the  bay,  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  London 
Company  of  all  the  land  between  thirty-four  and  forty- 
five  degrees  of  North  Latitude,  which  included  the 
country  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Virginia  Company,  a  branch  of  the  other,  resolved  to 
vindicate  its  rights,  and  the  English  ambassador  was  re- 
quested to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  States- 
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General.  At  a  later  period  the  English  Company  en- 
deavored to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 
The  settlers  came  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  and 
bought  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  their  way 
they  called  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  Director  Keith  pro- 
tested against  their  visit.  He  wrote  to  the  Dutch  agent 
on  the  Delaware  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  these 
English  intruders.  Trumbull  says  that  an  ample  pur- 
chase was  made  for  a  number  of  plantations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  bay.  "  This  purchase  was  made 
with  a  view  to  trade  and  for  the  settlement  of  churches 
in  gospel  order  and  purity."  Early  in  the  year  the 
English  attempted  to  settle  there.  A  bark  was  fitted 
out  that  sailed  to  the  Delaware,  and  a  trading-house  was 
erected  near  the  town  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  and  an- 
other on  the  Schuylkill. 

From  these  places  the  Dutch  immediately  determined 
to  expel  the  English.  The  director-general  and  council 
passed  a  resolution  stating  that  some  English  had  had 
the  audacity  to  land  at  South  River  opposite  Fort 
Nassau,  where  they  had  begun  a  settlement  on  the 
Schuylkill,  without  any  permission  of  the  potentates; 
that  this  was  an  affair  of  enormous  consequence,  disre- 
spectful to  their  High  Mightinesses  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  West  India  Company.  It  was  then  re- 
solved, "that  it  is  our  duty  to  drive  these  English  from 
thence  in  the  best  manner  possible."  Accordingly,  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  commissary  or  governor  on 
the  South  River  to  require  the  English  to  show  him  by 
what  authority  they  acted,  and  how  they  dared  make 
such  an  encroachment  on  the  Dutch  rights  and  com- 
merce. If  no  authority  or  royal  commissioi:  was  shown 
to  warrant  their  settling  within  the  Dutch  limit,  he  was 
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to  compel  them  to  depart  directly  in  peace  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood.  If  they  would  not  listen  or  sub- 
mit, then  they  were  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  New 
Amsterdam.  These  instructions  were  duly  executed; 
and  the  English  were  driven  forth  without  bloodshed. 
This  feeble  prelude  was  no  indication  of  the  resistless 
march  that  was  soon  to  follow. 

The  English  persisted  in  their  claims  and  urged  them 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England.  They,  however,  declined  to  encourage  by  any 
public  act  the  settlement  of  the  Delaware,  as  men  could 
not  well  be  spared  from  the  English  plantations  in  New 
England.  The  English  wrote  to  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor,  complaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  received 
on  the  bay  and  asserting  their  right  to  the  land  they 
had  occupied,  and  also  declaring  that  while  they  would 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
English  on  the  river.  Stuyvesant  met  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  Colonies  at  Hartford,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  settle  the  difference  by  arbitration.  The  arbitrators 
merely  decided  that  both  parties  must  remain  in  the 
same  state  as  before,  and  that  all  proceedings  must  be  in 
love  and  peace.  The  award,  therefore,  settled  nothing, 
and  Stuyvesant  promised  to  abide  by  the  decision. 
Nothing  could  have  cost  less  than  such  a  promise. 

Maintaining  their  right  to  settle  on  the  lands  bought 
by  them,  fifty  New  Englanders  hired  a  vessel  and  sailed 
for  the  Delaware.  On  their  wray  they  stopped  at  New 
Amsterdam  and  informed  Stuyvesant  of  their  intention. 
He  asked  to  see  their  commission.  Having  shown  it, 
he  refused  to  give  it  up,  put  the  master  of  the  vessel  and 
four  others  in  prison,  and  refused  to  let  them  go  until 
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they  promised  to  return  home.  He  then  warned  them 
that  if  any  of  them  were  ever  found  on  the  Delaware, 
they  should  forfeit  their  goods  and  be  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Holland.  He  also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  New 
Haven  affirming  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  the  river,  and 
threatening  to  oppose  by  force  of  arms  any  settlement 
by  the  English.  The  people  of  New  Haven,  unwilling 
to  yield,  applied  to  Captain  Mason,  a  man  of  known 
courage  and  military  skill,  to  take  the  management  of 
the  company  and  to  move  with  them  to  the  Delaware. 
As  his  services  were  needed  at  home,  he  declined  to  go, 
and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Though  the  New  Eng- 
enders remained  away  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  haunted  with  visions  of  English 
encroachments,  and  fearing  that  they  might  purchase 
the  land  between  Bombay  Hook  and  Cape  Henlopen, 
instructions  were  sent  to  purchase  it  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  erect  a  redoubt  for  its  defence. 

Finally  the  English  did  appear  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  patent  for  all  the 
land  lying  between  the  River  St.  Croix  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Though  not  including  any 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  James  conquered 
and  held  possession  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
father  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore.  At  the  time  of  be- 
stowing this  imperial  possession  on  the  Duke  of  York, 
peace  existed  between  England  and  Holland.  The  war 
cloud  however  was  rising;  months  afterward  it  broke  ; 
and  an  expedition  commanded  by  Colonel  Richard 
Nicolls  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.     His  first 
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business  was  to  reduce  the  Dutch  anywhere  within  the 
limits  of  the  English  dominions  to  obedience.  His  in- 
structions seriously  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch, 
accused  them  of  oppressing  their  neighbors  and  secur- 
ing the  whole  trade  to  themselves,  and  of  using  their 
colonies  as  a  receptacle  and  sanctuary  for  mutinous, 
seditious  and  discontented  persons  who  had  fled  from 
justice,  or  from  their  masters,  or  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  their  debts. 

The  expedition  was  composed  of  four  vessels.  On 
their  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  resist  Nicolls  by  force  of  argument,  and,  in  a  very 
polite  note,  showed  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  English  title.  The  logic  of  words  is  feeble 
in  comparison  with  powder  and  ball,  the  logic  of  kings, 
and  Nicolls  made  short  work  of  the  town.  Sir  Robert 
Carr  was  then  sent  to  the  Delaware.  D'Hinojossa  had 
charge  of  the  Dutch  interests  in  that  quarter.  After  a 
three  days'  negotiation  the  burghers  and  townsmen  of 
New  Amstel  agreed  to  give  up  the  town  to  the  English; 
but  D'Hinojossa  and  his  soldiers  refused  to  surrender 
and  retired  to  the  fort.  Troops  were  landed,  and  the 
fort  was  stormed.  The  capture  of  the  town  and  fort  was 
followed  by  plundering.  All  the  soldiers  and  many  of 
the  citizens,  both  white  and  black,  were  sold  as  slaves 
in  Virginia ;  and  the  produce  of  the  land,  cattle  and 
other  things  were  taken.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  in  all 
their  fighting  had  never  killed  anybody.  For  the  first 
time  lives  were  sacrificed  on  the  Delaware  in  a  contest 
between  men  of  the  same  faith  and  blood. 

Thus  fell  the  Dutch  power  on  the  Delaware  ;  and  the 
English  title  to  the  continent  was  complete  from  Canada 
to  Florida.     What  would  have  happened  had  the  Dutch 
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retained  their  power?  A  historian  says  that  "never 
perhaps  was  the  taking  of  so  trifling  a  fortress  as  New 
Arnstel  by  so  insignificant  an  armament  productive  of 
so  momentous  results.  The  capture  of  this,  the  last 
hold  of  the  Dutch,  consolidated  the  English  possessions, 
causing  an  admixture  of  the  people  from  Maine  to 
Georgia."  After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  the 
English  confiscated  the  property  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing Dutch  citizens.  The  Swedes  gladly  welcomed  their 
new  masters.  Though  they  had  not  been  harshly 
treated  by  the  Dutch,  doubtless  they  imagined  they 
would  fare  better  under  English  rule. 

The  Duke  of  York  appointed  Colonel  Nicolls  his 
deputy,  who,  for  nearly  three  years,  administered  his 
trust  wisely,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis 
Lovelace.  Sir  Robert  Carr  governed  on  the  Delaware, 
Captain  Robert  Needham  acting  as  military  commander. 
The  seat  of  government  was  at  New  Amstel,  and  Carr 
formed  an  agreement  with  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  for 
continuing  the  present  magistrates  in  office.  Those  who 
desired  to  depart  could  take  their  property  and  go  at  any 
time  within  six  months.  The  magistrates  and  inhabi- 
tants were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  present  government,  and 
were  to  enjoy  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  church  dis- 
cipline as  formerly."  Whoever  took  the  oath  was  re- 
garded from  that  time  as  a  free  denizen  with  the  right 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trading  as  freely  as  any 
Englishman. 

The  Dutch  magistrates  remained  in  office  until  the 
spring  of  1688,  when  there  were  some  noteworthy 
changes  relating  principally  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.    In  important  matters  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to 
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the  governor  and  council  at  New  York.  Slowly  and 
steadily  the  work  went  on  of  transforming  the  Dutch 
into  an  English  government. 

Within  forty  years  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had  had  a 
strangely  mixed  history.  At  first,  the  Dutch  were  sole 
possessors  of  the  territory.  Then  the  Swedes  appeared. 
Though  they  lived  separately,  the  people  of  each  nation- 
ality must  have  been  moulded  to  some  degree  by  their 
neighbors.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  the  Dutch  passed 
under  Swedish  rule,  and  soon  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  Swedish  ideas  and  laws.  This  rule  was  short-lived  as 
a  summer-plant;  the  Dutch  soon  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  the  transforming  of  the  Swedes  into  Dutchmen,  and 
of  Swedish  into  Dutch  institutions  was  in  order.  Ten 
years  brings  another  transformation  scene,  and  both 
Dutch  and  Swedes  are  to  pass  through  a  longer,  and 
more  trying  experience.  Neither  persons  nor  institu- 
tions can  be  transformed  in  a  day ;  and  this  idea  was 
well  understood  by  Sir  Robert  Carr  in  permitting  the 
Dutch  to  retain  for  awhile  their  own  institutions. 
Though  the  transformation  was  long  ago  completed,  the 
Dutch  and  Swedish  marks  on  the  legislation  of  the 
Lower  Counties  remained  for  many  years.  Like  the 
coins  of  ancient  times,  brought  to  light  by  new  discov- 
eries, and  retaining  their  ancient  superscription,  many 
of  the  laws,  even  yet  on  our  statute-book,  bear  a  foreign 
superscription,  clearly  indicating  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin. 

These  quiet  scenes  were  broken  near  the  close  of  1669 
by  an  insurrection.  Marcus  Jacobson,  known  in  his  day 
as  the  Long  Finne  or  Swede,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son 
of  Konigsmarck,  one  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  general 
officers,    was   the   chief    conspirator.     An   insurrection 
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springing  from  so  base  a  fraud,  like  the  insurrections 
led  by  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Jack  Cade,  and  every  other 
conspirator  before  and  since  their  day,  was  sure  to  fail. 
Long  Finne  was  an  enemy  of  the  English  governor  and 
desirous  of  reestablishing  the  authority  of  the  Swedes. 
The  sincerity  of  his  conduct  is  in  doubt.  Perhaps  he 
belonged  to  that  band  of  rare  souls  who  occasionally 
appear  on  the  stage  of  human  action,  sincerely  desirous 
of  delivering  their  people  from  thraldom ;  or  he  may 
have  belonged  to  that  other  class,  unhappily  too  numer- 
ous, who  stalk  upon  the  stage  with  blare  of  trumpets 
and  noisy  tongues,  more  intent  in  drawing  attention  on 
themselves  than  of  effecting  any  good  thing  for  man- 
kind. Long  Finne's  chief  follower  was  Henry  Cole- 
man, a  man  of  wealth,  who  sacrificed  everything  for  this 
wild  enterprise.  A  clergyman  "played  the  trumpeter 
to  the  disorder,"  and  even  the  daughter  of  the  former 
Swedish  Governor  Printz  interested  herself  in  the  affair. 
The  flame  of  rebellion  was  speedily  subdued  by  the 
prompt  arrest  of  Long  Finne.  Coleman  escaped.  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace,  having  been  informed  of  Finne's  arrest, 
devoted  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  methods  of 
procedure  for  his  trial.  Indeed,  he  sent  to  England  for 
advice.  Carr  grew  impatient.  The  governor  wrote  to 
him  that  all  business  was  waiting  "upon  that  breath 
that  must  animate  this  whole  body  politic  of  ours,  so 
that  what  I  do  recommend  unto  you  now  must  rather 
respect  the  stopping  of  the  spreading  of  the  contagion, 
that  it  go  no  further,  than  by  any  way  of  amputating  or 
cutting  off  any  member  to  make  the  cure  more  perfect." 
A  council  was  held  in  New  York,  composed  of  three 
persons  besides  the  governor,  who  sat  as  accusers,  judges 
and  jury,  and  adjudged  that    Konigsinarck,    commonly 
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called  the  Long  Finne,  deserved  to  die ;  yet,  instead  of 
inflicting  this  extreme  punishment,  it  was  ordered  that 
he  should  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped,  branded  in 
the  face  with  the  letter  "R,"  that  an  explanatory  in- 
scription written  in  great  letters  should  be  put  on  his 
breast,  and  that  afterward  he  should  be  sold  in  the  Bar- 
badoes,  or  some  other  remote  plantation.  Having  de- 
termined how  to  punish  him,  a  commission  was  issued 
by  the  governor  to  Matthias  Nicolls  and  other  persons 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  guilty.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember the  commissioners  held  a  court  at  New  Castle 
for  the  trial  of  Long  Finne.  A  jury  of  twelve  men  were 
empaneled.  Long  Finne  was  brought  before  the  bar 
and  pleaded,  witnesses  were  sworn  and  testified,  and  the 
jury,  after  a  charge  by  the  judge,  were  directed  to 
render  a  verdict.  Having  adjudged  him  guilty,  the 
sentence  previously  formulated  was  passed  on  him,  and 
on  the  25th  of  January  he  was  transported  to  the  Barba- 
does  and  sold.  Thus,  although  the  council  had  ad- 
judged him  guilty  in  advance  of  his  trial,  and  had  pre- 
scribed his  punishment,  he  was  tried  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  of  law,  and  for  aught  that  is  "known,  fairly 
and  justly.  The  Finne  was  ignorant  of  the  adjudication 
of  his  case  by  the  council;  had  he  known,  doubtless  he 
would  have  thought  that  English  justice  was  peculiar. 
No  more  conspirators  arose  to  vex  the  sleepy  Province. 
New  ordinances  were  passed,  pertaining  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  to  traffic  on  the  river,  and  especially  to 
the  sale  of  liquors.  Licenses  were  required,  and  the 
victuallers  and  tappers  of  strong  drink  were  limited  to 
those  approved  by  the  officers,  "whereby  disorders 
might  be  prevented,  and  travelers  better  accommo- 
dated."    New  regulations  were  adopted  for  selling  land, 
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cleansing  corn  and  inspecting  beef  and  pork.  As  the 
government  was  engaged  in  milling,  one  of  the  ordi- 
nances provided  that  care  should  be  taken  in  letting  the 
mill  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  the  profit  be  re- 
served for  the  public. 

At  this  time  the  relations  with  the  Indians  were  not 
harmonious.  Some  horrible  murders  had  been  commit- 
ted, and  others  were  threatened.  To  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  deeds,  the  government  regarded  their  chas- 
tisement as  needful.  As  a  preliminary,  the  inhabitants 
were  ordered  to  retire  into  the  towns  for  safety.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  was  asked. 
Having  decided  that  November  was  not  a  fitting  month 
to  begin  war,  it  was  postponed;  in  the  meantime,  the 
officers  sought  to  arrest,  convict  and  punish  the  mur- 
derers. 

Laws  multiplied.  Many  of  them  related  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  river  against  foreign  aggression.  Persons 
were  required  to  form  companies  and  choose  officers. 
The  selling  of  powder  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians 
was  forbidden,  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  designated 
officials.  Indeed,  the  colony  was  now  in  an  active  state, 
not  only  in  prosecuting  or  attempting  to  prosecute  the 
Indians,  who  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  the  whites, 
but  also  in  improving  its  military  condition.  In  the 
midst  of  this  work  of  legislation  and  military  prepara- 
tion, the  quarrel  between  England  and  Holland  was  re- 
newed. France  leagued  herself  with  England.  In 
Holland  the  Dutch  suffered  severely;  on  the  sea  they 
won  splendid  victories.  Their  fleet  under  the  younger 
Evertsen  nearly  extinguished  the  French  and  English 
shipping  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Barbadoes.  In 
August  he  stormed  New  York,  and  again  the  territory 
passed  under  Dutch  dominion. 
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As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  regained  possession  of  the 
Delaware,  Peter  Alricks,  Bailiff-General  of  New  Castle 
and  the  Delaware,  paid  his  respects  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, over  which  Colve  presided.  As  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  he  was  appointed  sheriff  or  commandant  of  the 
South  River.  To  him  and  the  magistrates  was  issued  a 
radical  instruction  concerning  religion.  They  were  to 
maintain  the  reformed  Christian  religion  in  conformity 
to  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  without  permitting  any  other 
sects  to  attempt  anything  contrary  thereto.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  was  religious  liberty  restricted;  in  truth,  a 
state  church  was  established.  Elaborate  instructions 
were  issued  concerning  the  police  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Dutch  rule  was  very  short,  for  in 
less  than  three  months  the  territory  was  restored  to  the 
Duke  of  York. 

The  Duke's  title  was  re-confirmed,  Major  Edmund 
Andros  was  commissioned  Governor  of  New  York 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  government  on  the  Dela- 
ware was  reorganized.  The  old  officers  and  magistrates 
were  continued  in  office  except  Peter  Alricks,  who  had 
shown  so  much  zeal  in  the  Dutch  service  that  he  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  hold  office  under  the  English.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  several 
positions  of  trust.  Captain  Edmond  Cantwell  and  Wil- 
liam Tom  were  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the 
fort  at  New  Castle ;  and  the  former  was  appointed 
sheriff;  the  latter,  secretary.  Both  were  ordered  to  col- 
lect the  quit-rents  and  perform  the  duties  established  by 
the  English  before  their  expulsion  by  the  Dutch.  Two 
years  afterward  they  were  relieved  by  Captain  John 
Collier  and  Ephraim  Hermans.  In  1676  Governor  An- 
dros ordered  that  a  book  of  laws,  prepared  by  the  order 
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of  his  royal  highness,  and  used  in  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  dependencies,  should  be  enforced  in  the 
colony  on  the  Delaware.  These  were  based  on  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  American  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
were  first  promulgated  in  March,  1664,  at  Hempstead 
011  Long  Island.  They  are  the  oldest  body  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Province. 

Under  English  administration  all  were  required  to  get 
new  deeds  in  New  York  for  their  lands,  which  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  rent  was 
a  bushel  of  wheat  for  every  hundred  acres.  Some  ob- 
tained new  deeds ;  others  did  not.  They  continued  to 
buy  land  of  the  Indians,  for  which  they  gave  cattle,  a 
fur  coat  or  the  like,  and  subsequent  transfers  were 
frequent. 

Collier,  having  incurred  the  governor's  displeasure  by 
usurping  powers  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  was  super- 
seded by  Captain  Christopher  Billop,  who  in  turn  was 
removed  two  years  afterward  for  misconduct.  He  was 
charged  with  taking  possession  of  the  fort  and  turning 
it  into  a  stable,  and  the  court-room  above  into  a  hay 
and  fodder  loft.  Surely  this  was  an  ignoble  use  to 
make  of  a  temple  of  justice.  Ere  long  another  was  to 
come  whose  fame  has  completely  overshadowed  that  of 
Andros  and  every  other  participant  in  these  early  scenes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WILLIAM   PENN. 

Section  I. 

Petin's  Early   Years  to  his  Banishment. 
1644.-1667. 

If  many  have  been  borne  upward  in  thought  and 
feeling  by  the  study  of  Penn's  life  of  unfaltering  loyalty 
to  the  "inner  light,"  others  have  considered  him  a 
fanatic  and  deserving  of  criticism  for  disregarding  his 
father's  advice  to  live  a  gay  life  and  to  rise  in  the  world. 
The  edge  of  this  criticism,  never  sharper  than  when 
first  uttered,  was  completely  turned  by  his  father's 
death-bed  reversal.  To  William,  said  the  dying  hero 
of  the  seas,  "Let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to 
wrong  your  conscience;  so  you  will  keep  peace  at  home, 
which  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in  the  day  of  trouble."  * 
Won  over  by  the  moral  splendor  of  his  son's  career,  may 
not  others  by  reverent  study,  even  though  at  first  pos- 
sessing more  of  the  father's  spirit  than  of  the  son's,  be- 
come touched  with  a  vitalizing  ray?  Understood  only 
by  a  few  in  that  coarse,  unfeeling  day,  long  afterward 
his  efforts  to  secure  freedom  to  prisoners  and  exiles  for 
conscience  sake  were  ascribed  to  a  weakness  for  the  at- 

1  The  admiral  added  :  "  If  you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain 
way  of  preaching  and  also  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will 
make  an  end  of  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world."    Janney,  74,  75. 
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mosphere  of  courts;  and  his  fervent  desire  to  found  a 
government  on  the  principles  of  peace  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  ascribed  to  110  higher  source  than 
personal  gain  and  glory.  The  mistake  of  those  who 
have  thus  judged  Penn  has  been  their  own;  they  have 
stood  too  near  the  canvas  to  see  the  beauty  and  unity  of 
the  picture.  Looking  too  intently  on  the  details,  they 
have  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  central  spirit  that 
ruled  Penn's  life. 

Penn  was  born  at  an  eventful  time,1  when  long- 
suffering  England  was  trying  to  release  herself  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  king.2  For  two  years  the  struggle  had 
continued ;  and  Cromwell's  needed  genius  was  now  be- 
ginning to  impress  those  who  desired  another  leader. 
In  July  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  fore- 
shadowing the  doom  of  Charles  at  Naseby  the  following 
year.  In  1649  Charles  paid  the  penalty  for  his  misrule 
with  his  life.  The  Commonwealth  was  then  estab- 
lished, though  Cromwell,  the  director  of  the  Revolution, 
waited  four  years  longer  before  accepting  the  office  of 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

If  one  looked  away  from  England  to  the  Continent,  he 
saw  the  flames  of  war  burning  still  more  fiercely,  and 
over  a  vaster  field.  Northwestern  Europe  was  engaged 
in  a  desperate  conflict  that  had  been  raging  for  twenty- 
six  years.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
through  field,  village  and  city,  the  cries  of  Protestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  were  heard,  followed  by  the 
clash  of  arms.  The  land  was  a  smoking  ruin  or  a  waste. 
Many  of  the  great  leaders,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Pappen- 

1  October  14,  1644. 

'See  H.  M.  Jenkins's  excellent  address  on  Penn. 
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heim,  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Bernard  of  Weimer  and  Bauer, 
had  fallen.     Yet  the  war  went  on. 

How  did  religion,  science,  art  and  literature  flourish 
during  this  period?  John  Milton  was  living  in  London, 
defending  the  popular  cause;  but  the  composition  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  not  begun.  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
child  in  Lincolnshire,  and  John  Locke  was  twelve  years 
old.  Descartes  was  rejoicing  in  the  solid  sunbeams  of 
philosophical  speculation,  or  reading  from  the  pages  of 
his  ereat  work  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  immortal  bard  of  Avon  had  been  dead  thirty  years, 
but  admiring  pilgrims  had  not  yet  begun  to  visit  his 
tomb. 

The  religious  barque  was  drifting  in  a  strange  manner. 
The  church  had  dissolved  into  Anabaptists,  Antinom- 
ians,  Antiscripturists,  Antitrinitarians,  Arians,  Armin- 
ians,  Baptists,  Brownists,  Calvinists,  Enthusiasts,  Fam- 
ilists,  Fifth -Monarchy  Men,  Independents,  Libertines, 
Muggletonians,  Perfectists,  Presbyterians,  Puritans, 
Ranters,  Sceptics,  Seekers  and  Socinians.  The  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  removed;  Laud,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  devotion  to  king  and 
church  had  shared  his  master's  fate;  and  Parliament 
was  busy  in  trying  to  put  around  the  necks  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  the  Presbyterian  collar.  Amid  this  chaos 
of  religious  belief  and  intense  religious  excitement  ap- 
peared George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

Fox  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  religious  revolution- 
ist. Even  when  a  child  he  had  an  "inward  monition," 
strivings  of  the  spirit,  divine  impressions.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  could  not  escape  seeing  that  the  life  was  gone, 
if  ever  existing,  in  the  religious  forms  observed  by  those 
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around  him.  Deepening  thoughts  increased  his  dis- 
quietude. Often  at  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and  "he 
walked  up  and  down,"  and  "sometimes  prayed  and 
cried  to  the  Lord."  Finally  the  divine  message  came. 
"Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity, 
and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must  forsake  all, 
young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a  stranger  unto 
all."  This  was  in  1643,  the  year  Hampden,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  the  history  of  civil  liberty,  fell. 
Fox  now  started  on  his  new  career  for  religious  liberty, 
little  realizing  his  future  labors,  sufferings  and  honors. 

Fox  had  been  educated  in  the  established  church,  and 
still  sought  for  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  religion, 
but  found  none.  Nevertheless,  he  grew  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  "  without  the  help  of  any  man, 
book  or  writing."  At  that  time  large  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions  often  met  together  to  discuss 
religious  doctrines.  One  of  these  meetings  was  attended 
by  Fox,  at  which  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists 
and  Episcopalians  were  present.  A  woman  having 
asked  a  question,  the  priest  in  charge  said,  "I  permit 
not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church."  The  priest's  re- 
fusal brought  Fox  to  his  feet,  who  asked,  "Dost  thou 
call  this  place  a  church  ?  or  dost  thou  call  this  mixed 
multitude  a  church?"  Instead  of  answering  him,  the 
priest  in  turn  asked  Fox  what  a  church  was.  He  re 
plied,  "  The  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth, 
made  up  of  living  stones,  living  members,  a  spiritual 
household,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head;  but  He  is  not 
the  head  of  a  mixed  multitude,  or  of  an  old  house  made 
up  of  lime,  stones  and  wood."  This  answer  was  too 
much  for  the  priest;  down  he  came  from  the  pulpit, 
others  left  their  pews,  and  the  discussion  abruptly 
ended. 
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What  was  the  great  truth  burning  within  Fox  that  he 
flashed  on  the  world?  "The  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  which  lights  every  man  who  comes  to  it. 
"This  light,"  says  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
Quaker  writer,  "  is  not  the  natural  conscience,  nor  the 
natural  reason  of  man,  but  it  is  the  divine  power  that 
quickens  the  conscience  and  gives  spiritual  perception. 
The  mental  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  light  of 
divine  truth  is  improved  by  exercise  and  impaired  by 
abuse ;  but  the  light  itself  does  not  change,  for  God  is 
one  and  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever."  Fox 
and  his  followers  made  headway  against  the  conflicting 
sea  of  religious  doubt  and  disbelief  by  asking  men  to 
look  within  themselves  for  the  light  they  desired,  rather 
than  to  the  hopeless  philosophies  and  warring  creeds 
of  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  time  into  which  William  Pcnn  was 
born.  His  father  was  one  of  England's  greatest  ad- 
mirals. In  1639,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  the 
Dutch  by  two  great  victories  over  Spain  gained  com- 
mand of  the  Narrow  Seas.  Tromp  sailed  within  sight 
of  Dover  Cliffs,  and  Charles  was  in  need  of  money,  ships 
and  men.  The  vessel  in  which  Penn  was  serving  was 
hired  by  the  government,  and  thus  he  passed  into  the 
public  service  with  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  a  captain,  and  a  few  months  later,  having 
received  a  regular  commission  in  the  king's  service,  he 
went  over  to  Rotterdam  and  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Jasper,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  several 
years  before.  Pepys  often  saw  her,  and  says  she  was  "a 
well-looked,  fat,  short,  old  Dutch  woman,  but  one  that 
hath  been  heretofore  pretty  handsome,  and,  I  believe, 
hath  more  wit  than  her  husband." 
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Perm's  first  ship  was  named  the  Fellowship,  and  for 
several  years  he  cruised  in  St.  George's  Channel  from 
Mil  ford  Haven  to  the  cove  of  Cork.  Meanwhile  he  was 
getting  richer  and  rising  higher  in  rank.  At  twenty- 
nine  he  was  sent  as  vice-admiral  under  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  During  a  portion  of 
this  period  Penn's  family  lived  at  Wanstead  in  Essex. 
Old  Wanstead  house  was  then  in  its  glory.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Chancellor  Rich;  Queen  Mary  had  been  a 
visitor,  and  also  her  greater  sister,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
If  its  glory  had  waned  when  the  Penns  went  to  live  in 
the  vicinity,  the  school  at  Chigwell  was  still  flourishing. 
It  had  been  founded  by  Samuel  Harsnett,  Archbishop 
of  York.  This  prelate  had  been  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  had  founded  two  free  schools  there,  one  for 
young  children,  and  the  other  for  teaching  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues.  Here  William  spent  his  school  days 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  studying  Latin  and  Greek 
and  the  other  school  books  of  the  day,  and  playing  in 
the  adjacent  forest  without  a  thought  of  the  future  man 
of  great  deeds  and  ever-growing  fame. 

The  admiral's  ability  was  not  overlooked  by  Crom- 
well, who  was  now  directing  the  destiny  of  England. 
He  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition;  but,  realizing 
that  the  lord  protector  was  growing  old,  he  sent  a  secret 
message  to  the  future  king  of  England  that  he  was 
ready  to  serve  him.  Charles  could  only  send  his  thanks 
and  beg  him  to  keep  his  loyalty  for  a  more  favorable 
season.  Cromwell  soon  learned  of  Penn's  correspond- 
ence with  Charles,  yet  said  nothing  and  ordered  the 
fleet  to  proceed  on  its  voyage.  On  its  return  Penn  was 
stripped  of  his  office  and  put  in  the  Tower. 

Desirous  of  regaining    his   liberty,   it  could  be  pur- 
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chased  only  by  paying  a  heavy  price.  He  must  crave 
the  lord  protector's  pardon,  surrender  his  commission 
and  quit  the  naval  service,  and  receive  no  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Jamaica  Lands  conquered  during  his 
expedition.  Hard  as  were  the  terms,  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  them,  for  he  could  not  endure  his  life  in  the 
Tower.  Immediately  on  his  release,  he  closed  his  house 
at  Wanstead,  and,  with  his  little  family,  sailed  for  Cork. 
For  three  years  he  lived  at  Macroom,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Cork,  where  William  grew  in  strength,  indulging  in 
all  the  country  sports,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  delight. 
The  months  rolled  away  and  1659  came,  an  eventful 
year  for  the  admiral  and  his  family,  and  for  all  the 
people  of  England.  On  the  second  day  of  September 
the  rumor  spread  that  the  lord  protector's  end  was 
near.  All  were  agitated  with  new  hopes  and  fears. 
The  royalist  saw  a  restored  monarchy  and  the  Puritan 
sighed  for  his  republic;  the  trader  favored  peace,  but 
feared  war;  the  friends  of  Richard  Cromwell  were 
anxious,  resolute,  but  not  hopeful.  The  night  grew 
unusually  dark  and  the  wind  rose  to  a  hurricane.  Trees 
were  uprooted  in  the  parks  and  around  the  protector's 
palace;  houses  were  unroofed  and  blown  down;  vessels 
broke  away  from  their  moorings.  These  scenes  in- 
creased the  confusion  and  disquietude.  The  next  day 
that  chequered  life,  so  admired,  feared  and  hated,  passed 
away.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  admiral  wrote 
to  the  exiled  Charles;  but  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  take 
an  immediate  step  for  his  restoration.  The  protector 
had  put  so  much  energy  into  the  government  that  many 
were  deceived  concerning  the  strength  of  his  successor. 
Until  that  energy  was  spent  the  courtiers,  like  the  kings 
of  Europe  discrowned  by  Napoleon,  dared  not  creep  out, 
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but  only  look  and  watch.  Richard  did  not  long  remain 
at  the  helm.  As  soon  as  he  was  deposed,  the  admiral 
threw  off  the  mask,  openly  declared  for  Charles,  and  set 
out  for  Holland  to  offer  his  sword  to  his  sovereign. 
Charles  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  immediately 
transformed  him  into  a  knight.  Penn  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  first  engaged  in  winning  the  fleet  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  restoration,  and  afterward  was  sent  to 
Parliament  with  General  Montague,  as  representatives 
for  Weymouth. 

When  the  resolution  for  recalling  Charles  II.  was 
adopted  by  the  two  houses,  Montague  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  royal  fleet,  and  Penn  accompanied 
him  in  order  to  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  king. 
Penn  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  with  a 
salary  of  ^500  a  year  and  lodgings  in  the  Navy  Gardens. 
Not  long  afterward  he  was  made  governor  of  the  town, 
and  captain  of  the  Fort  of  Kinsale,  a  post  that  gave  him 
the  title  of  Admiral  of  Ireland,  and  yielded  an  addi- 
tional income  of  ^400  a  year. 

Meanwhile  William  had  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies  that  at  fifteen  he  was  ready  to  enter  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  From  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary 
earthquake,  which  had  shaken  every  part  of  England, 
not  even  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  its  beautiful 
enchantments  had  escaped.  The  heads  of  its  colleges 
had  felt  the  cold  and  unsparing  hand  of  Cromwell's 
Presbyterian  visitors,  driving  them  forth  from  their  be- 
loved paradise.  Yet  the  Isis  still  flowed  through  the 
broad,  breezy,  sun-bathed  meadow;  and  at  nine  o'clock 
every  evening  "Great  Tom"  of  Christ  Church  still 
summoned  by  its  hundred  strokes  every  student  within 
the  college  gates.     When  Penn  entered  Oxford  the  uni- 
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versity  was  not  without  its  famous  men.  In  the  galaxy 
was  South,  the  orator  of  the  university.  John  Wilmot 
was  there  scattering  gems  of  wit;  Christopher  Wren, 
the  architect,  was  a  student;  while  John  Locke  lived 
in  the  cloisters  of  Christ  Church,  studying  medicine. 
Whether  he  and  Penn  were  close  friends  is  not  known ; 
they  were  rivals  in  legislation  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
their  two  schemes  of  government  in  the  new  world  is 
the  greatest  marvel  of  the  kind  in  American  history. 

Penn  made  good  progress  with  his  studies.  His  read- 
ing was  solid  and  extensive,  and  included  the  chief 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  history  and  theology.  To  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Dutch  and 
Italian,  two  or  three  dialects  of  the  Indians  were  added 
in  after  years. 

At  that  time  a  fierce  controversy  between  Cavalier  and 
Puritan  was  raging  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Owen,  the  Puritan, 
had  been  put  out  to  make  room  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  a 
change  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  dif- 
ferent ritual.  The  measure  was  unpopular  with  the 
Puritan  students,  with  whom  Penn  sympathized.  While 
this  conflict  was  in  progress,  Thomas  Loe,  a  Friend,  be- 
gan to  preach  a  new  doctrine.  Penn's  absence  from 
chapel  was  noticed,  his  superiors  became  alarmed,  and 
finally  it  was  learned  that  Penn  had  become  strongly 
impressed  with  Loe's  preaching.  Other  students,  too, 
had  come  to  think  in  the  same  way.  Their  absence 
from  chapel  having  been  noted,  they  were  arraigned 
and  fined.  The  fines  were  laid  after  the  adoption  of  a 
new  rule  requiring  students  to  wear  college  gowns,  to 
which  many  were  opposed.  Not  content  with  disre- 
garding the  rule,  they  tore  the  gowns  off  others  who 
obeyed.  For  doing  this  they  were  censured  and  ex- 
pelled.    Among  the  number  was  Penn. 
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On  hearing  of  his  son's  offence,  the  admiral  was 
deeply  grieved.  At  that  time  all  was  going  well  with 
him;  an  English  peerage  was  not  far  off;  and  he  had 
fixed  on  Weymouth  for  a  title.  That  his  son  William 
should  wander  off  in  his  religious  belief,  the  admiral  re- 
garded as  a  droll  affair  that  could  be  easily  laughed 
away.  William  came  to  the  Navy  Gardens  in  London, 
and  hard  dining  and  late  dancing  were  prescribed  for 
him  with  the  expectation  that  such  a  course  of  life 
would  drive  out  his  Quakerism.  The  admiral  kept  a 
delightful  table,  entertained  the  best  of  company,  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
Broome's  comedy  of  "A  Jovial  Crew,"  a  satire  on 
the  Puritans,  was  then  played  at  another  theatre,  and 
Sir  William  took  his  son  to  see  the  play.  As  these 
amusements  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  his  father 
tried  rougher  methods,  imprisonment  and  whipping. 
William  continued  serious;  indeed,  his  father's  treat- 
ment seemed  to  produce  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
from  that  intended. 

Then  another  experiment  was  tried.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  going  to  France  to  study,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  William  to  join  them.  During 
his  stay  there  William  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Monarch,  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  he  became  acquainted  with 
Robert  Spencer,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  sister  of  the  famous  Algernon 
Sydney.  Paris  was  gay  and  in  a  few  weeks  William's 
gravity  began  to  disappear.  Returning  late  one  night 
from  a  party,  he  was  accosted  in  a  dark  street  by  a  man 
who  shouted  to  him  in  angry  tones  to  defend  himself, 
and  at  the  same  moment  raised  a  sword.  The  stranger 
had  bowed  and  taken  off  his  hat  in  salutation,  but  his 
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courtesy,  he  said,  had  been  slighted.  Vainly  did  Wil- 
liam protest  that  he  had  not  seen  him  and  had  no 
motive  for  insulting  him.  His  assailant  was  evi- 
dently spoiling  for  a  fight.  Finally,  William's  blood 
was  stirred,  and  he  drew  his  sword.  A  crowd  quickly 
gathered.  A  few  passes  proved  that  the  Englishman 
was  the  more  expert,  for  he  threw  the  stranger's  blade 
into  the  air. 

The  admiral  was  delighted  to  learn  of  his  son's  ex- 
ploit. Having  arranged  for  his  instruction  by  Professor 
Amyrault  of  Saumur,  William  went  to  sunny  Anjou  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where  he  spent  the  next  two  years 
reading  the  classics  and  French  history.  At  nineteen,  in 
company  with  Spencer,  he  left  Saumur  for  a  journey 
into  Switzerland  and  Italy.  While  on  his  way  he  met 
Spencer's  uncle,  Algernon  Sydney,  who  was  in  exile. 
Before  completing  his  journey  he  was  summoned  home. 

Why  did  his  father  send  for  him  ?  Soon  after  placing 
Charles  II.  on  the  throne,  the  Dutch  revived  their  an- 
cient dream  of  naval  supremacy,  and  declared  war. 
James,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Admiral  of  England, 
divided  his  fleet  into  three  squadrons,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  Prince  Rupert,  a  second  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  the  other  he  kept  himself.  Penn  was  named  Great 
Captain  Commander,  and  ordered  to  take  his  station  on 
the  Duke's  flag  ship  to  direct  the  general  movements  of 
the  fleet.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  wisely 
thought  that  his  son  should  take  care  of  family  affairs. 
He  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  had  grown  to 
be  a  fine  gentleman.  The  admiral  was  wise  enough  to 
make  no  reference  to  the  past,  and  took  him  to  White- 
hall and  presented  him  to  some  of  the  great  persons  of 
the  day. 
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The  admiral  went  on  board  the  Royal  Charles.  Wil- 
liam was  on  his  father's  staff,  and  for  a  short  time  saw 
something  of  naval  life.  Ere  long  he  landed  at  Har- 
wich with  dispatches  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  Charles, 
announcing  a  great  victory  won  by  Admiral  Penn. 
Peace  soon  followed,  and  the  admiral  came  home.  His 
happiness,  however,  over  the  great  victory  was  soon 
clouded  by  perceiving  a  great  change  in  William. 
Once  more  he  had  become  grave  and  silent,  had  ceased 
to  carry  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  to  show  himself  at 
court.  His  days  were  spent  in  reading,  and  those  who 
came  to  see  him  were  quiet,  thoughtful  persons.  Again 
the  admiral's  hopes  were  blasted.  WThat  could  he  do 
with  him?  He  determined  to  send  him  to  Ireland,  first 
to  Dublin  and  afterwards  to  Shangarry  Castle,  a  fine 
estate,  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  king. 
William  sailed  for  Dublin  and  waited  on  the  Duke  of 
Ormoud.  With  one  of  the  duke's  sons,  Lord  Arran, 
he  soon  became  a  strong  friend.  He  was  gay  and 
bright,  and  ready  for  the  boldest  things.  While  waiting 
on  the  Dublin  court,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Carrick- 
fergus  and  the  rioters  seized  the  castle.  To  Arran  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  riot,  and  William 
went  with  his  friend.  His  bravery  was  so  marked  that  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  desirous,  so  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
to  confer  on  him  the  command  of  a  company  at  Kinsale. 

At  this  time  was  painted  the  only  portrait  of  Penn 
ever  taken  from  life.  He  is  dressed  in  the  military  cos- 
tume of  a  high-born  cavalier.  His  features  are  full  and 
beautifully  formed.  A  sweet,  calm  face,  yet  there  is  not 
wanting  that  high-souled,  tenacious  purpose,  which  is 
the  dominant  note  in  his  great  career. 

From   Dublin    he  went   to   Kinsale   and    Shangarry 
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Castle,  where  he  remained  until  his  return  to  London  to 
witness  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  The  admiral  gave  a 
large  fortune  to  her,  and  her  dresses  and  jewels  were  de- 
clared to  be  like  those  of  a  duchess.  After  his  return  to 
Ireland,  William  heard  that  Thomas  Loe  was  to  preach 
at  Cork.  Several  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been 
smitten  by  that  strange  spell  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  the  police  came  in  and  arrested 
the  congregation.  All  were  required  to  appear  before 
the  mayor,  but  he  proposed  to  release  young  Penn, 
Lord  of  Shangarry  Castle,  on  giving  his  word  to  keep 
the  peace.  Penn  denied  that,  in  meeting  for  worship, 
either  he  or  any  of  his  fellow-prisoners  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  law.  He  would  not  give  his  word. 
"Unless  you  give  bonds  for  your  good  behavior,"  said 
the  mayor,  "I  must  commit  you  with  the  rest."  On 
what  authority  do  you  act?"  replied  Penn.  "A  procla- 
mation of  the  year  1660,"  replied  the  mayor.  Penn 
knew  the  proclamation  was  aimed  at  a  different  class  of 
men,  and  he  told  the  mayor  that  the  Friends  had  met  to 
worship  God,  and  not  to  pull  down  thrones.  As  the 
Lord  of  Shangarry  Castle  would  not  yield,  he,  too,  was 
lodged  in  jail.  From  his  prison  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Minister,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  mayor  to 
discharge  him. 

Through  the  admiral's  friends  in  Dublin  he  learned 
of  his  sou's  conduct.  In  anger  he  recalled  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  young  Penn  arrived  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas. Sir  William  frowned  on  him,  but  his  son's  bear- 
ing was  so  polite  and  easy  that  his  disposition  toward 
him  softened.  Seeing  that  his  son  omitted  to  unhat 
himself,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  admiral 
asked   him   what  he  meant.      "I  am  a  Friend,"  said 
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William,  "  and  Friends  take  off  their  hats  to  none  but 
God."  "Then  how  would  you  behave  at  court?" 
Penn  asked  for  time  to  consider.  Then  came  his  an- 
swer— that  he  could  not  lift  his  hat  to  mortal  man. 
"  Not  even  to  the  king  and  Duke  of  York?"  inquired 
his  father.  "  No  sir,  not  even  to  the  king  and  Dnke 
of  York."  The  admiral  then  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
Why  was  Penn  opposed  to  uncovering  his  head?  If 
his  head  had  been  bald  or  misshapen  perhaps  his  obstin- 
acy would  have  seemed  less  unreasonable.  But  fash- 
ions, as  well  as  their  significance,  change,  and  so  has  the 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hat.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
made  to  wear,  and  not  to  carry  in  one's  hand.  Men 
wore  them  in  house  and  church,  in  street  and  park  ; 
when  eating  a  meal  or  listening  to  a  play.  "  I  get  a 
strange  cold  in  my  head,"  wrote  Pepys,  "by  flinging 
my  hat  off  at  dinner."  Every  one  in  those  days  ate 
with  his  head  covered.  Clarendon  says  he  always  sat 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  except  at  meals, 
when  he  and  the  other  lads  put  on  their  hats.  A  shop- 
man behind  the  counter  wore  his  hat,  and  so  did  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit.  The  Puritans  always  wore  their 
hats,  and  only  doffed  them  when  repeating  the  name  of 
God.  When  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  a  hundred 
foreign  fashions  came  into  vogue,  French  words,  habits 
and  fashions.  Hat-lifting  therefore,  was  the  sign  of  a 
foreign  fashion,  and  all  sober  persons  wore  them,  while 
youths  and  courtiers  carried  them  in  their  hands.  By 
the  Friends  "the  taking  off  the  hat  to  a  man,  the  bow- 
ings and  cringings  of  the  body,  and  such  other  saluta- 
tions of  that  kind,  with  all  the  foolish  and  superstitious 
formalities  attending  them,"  were  condemned.1 

1  Barclay's  Apology,  476. 
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Though  shut  out  from  home,  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  loving  mother.  She  sent  money  to  him,  while  his 
friends  welcomed  him  to  their  homes.  Yet  banishment 
from  his  lovely  home  in  the  Navy  Gardens  was  a  trial  to 
his  faith.  His  father  could  not  understand  his  conduct. 
What  was  William  to  gain  by  giving  up  rank  and  home 
and  great  worldly  prospects?  Before  him  was  blazing 
the  truth  that  the  teachings  of  Fox  were  worth  far  more 
than  these  things. 

"  He  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

By  love  and  not  by  law  ; 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 
He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive  makes 

His  brother's  sins  his  own. 
And  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  the  inward  voice, 

Which  calls  away  from  all." 

Section  II. 

From  His  Return  to  the  Founding  of  Pennsylvania. 

1667-1682. 

After  a  short  absence  from  the  Navy  Gardens  Penn 
was  suffered  to  return,  but  the  admiral  would  not  speak 
to  him,  nor  permit  him  to  sit  at  the  table.  For  a  time 
he  wore  his  sword,  but  he  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  in 
wearing  it.  One  day,  when  in  company  with  George 
Fox,  he  asked  his  advice,  remarking  that  perhaps  he 
might  appear  singular  among  Friends.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  without  injuring 
his  assailant,  and  besides,  had  not  Christ  said,  "  He  that 
hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one?" 
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Fox  answered,  "  I  advise  thee  to  wear  it  as  long  as  thou 
canst."  Not  many  days  afterward  they  met,  and  as 
Penn  had  no  sword,  Fox  asked,  "  William,  where  is  thy 
sword?"  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  I  have  taken  thy  advice.  I 
wore  it  as  long  as  I  could."  Henceforth,  his  only 
weapons  were  his  voice  and  his  pen. 

He  began  by  issuing  a  short  statement  concerning  the 
Friends'  doctrine  of  the  inner  light,  "  the  one  light  for 
princes,  priests  and  people."  The  title  of  his  book  is 
worth  giving,  for  in  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
state  the  purpose  and  object  of  a  book  in  the  title  itself. 
It  is  called,  "Truth  Exalted,  in  a  short  but  sure  testi- 
mony against  all  those  religious  faiths  and  worships 
that  have  been  formed  and  followed  in  the  darkness  of 
apostasy,  and  for  that  glorious  light  which  is  now  risen 
and  shines  forth  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  despised 
Quakers  as  the  alone  good  old  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion." This  was  signed  by  William  Penn,  "whom 
divine  love  constrains  in  holy  content  to  trample  upon 
Egypt's  glory,  not  fearing  the  king's  wrath,  having  be- 
held the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  invisible." 

Penn  had  boldly  faced  the  enemy.  Unmoved  by  the 
sneers  of  scoffers,  and  wearing  his  hat  in  the  presence  of 
lords,  is  he  the  same  William  Penn  who  a  few  months 
before  was  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand,  a  sword  in  his 
belt,  the  welcome  and  jolly  guest  at  every  feast?  In 
company  with.  George  Whitehead  and  Thomas  L,oe, 
Penn  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  standing 
covered  in  his  presence,  urged  him  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
religious  toleration.  The  Duke  listened  while  Penn 
sternly  denounced  the  sending  of  so  many  good  men  to 
the  stocks  and  pillories.  His  grace  not  only  thanked 
his  guests,  but  told  them  he  believed  as  they  did,  and 
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would  help  them  when  the  hour  carne.  They  then 
called  on  the  secretary  of  state,  who  turned  them  out  of 
doors.  Shortly  afterward  Penn  published  another 
pamphlet,  "The  Guide  Mistaken,"  in  reply  to  a  writer 
who  had  opposed  the  belief  of  the  Friends. 

Penn's  rank  was  not  to  remain  long  as  a  shield.  On 
the  16th  of  December,  1668,  when  the  streets  of  London 
were  full  of  snow  and  the  pavements  were  covered  with 
ice,  and  men  froze  in  the  public  squares,  the  keeper  of 
the  Tower,  Sir  John  Robinson,  was  surprised  to  see 
young  Penn  at  the  gate.  The  officer  who  brought  him 
there  had  no  authority,  and  Robinson  was  asked  to  keep 
him  safely  without  a  lawful  warrant.  Such  an  arrest 
was  not  infrequent,  and  Sir  John  had  been  placed  in 
command  partly  because  he  would  not  have  too  much 
regard  for  the  law.  But  he  had  now  been  some  years 
in  office,  had  grown  rich,  and  well  knew  that  others 
were  bidding  for  his  office.  If  he  made  a  slip  and  was 
caught,  they  would  not  be  slow  to  crush  him.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  quarrel  between  Penn  and  his  father, 
but  he  knew  of  the  admiral's  power,  and  that  if  his  son 
were  confined  without  a  proper  warrant,  this  power 
would  soon  be  felt.  Something  more  than  a  verbal 
message  from  the  secretary  of  state  was  needful  to  just- 
ify him  in  keeping  Penn. 

And  what  had  Penn  done?  Nothing  more  than  to 
publish,  without  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken." 
The  requirement  was  constantly  disregarded,  and  the 
offense  certainly  did  not  deserve  imprisonment.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  John  requested  a  legal  order  from  Arling- 
ton, the  secretary  of  state,  to  keep  his  prisoner.  The 
secretary,  realizing  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  went  to  the 
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Tower  and  sent  for  Penn,  hoping  to  extract  something 
during  a  conversation  on  which  he  could  found  a  more 
serious  charge.  The  secretary  failed  in  his  darkly- 
planned  mission.  At  last,  finding  something  in  the 
pamphlet  which  could  be  construed  as  blasphemy,  a 
meeting  of  the  council  was  held,  and  an  entry  was  made 
in  the  council  books  as  though  it  had  been  done  in  rec- 
ular  course.  This  was  done  with  the  connivance  of  the 
king,  who,  at  Arlington's  request,  was  willing  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter.  Thus  fortified,  the  keeper  was 
willing  to  keep  the  prisoner.  Sir  John  was  directed  to 
put  him  in  close  confinement.  He  was  scantily  sup- 
plied with  fire,  and  friends  could  not  see  him  without  a 
special  license  of  the  council.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
write  a  letter,  to  receive  a  present  or  discharge  a  debt, 
and  was  obliged  to  eat  prison  fare. 

Even  this  mock  council  and  fraudulent  entry  did  not 
protect  Robinson ;  a  legal  commitment  must  be  signed 
by  several  members  of  the  council  on  his  majesty's 
behalf.  Robinson  knew  this;  he  begged  Lord  Arling- 
ton to  issue  a  regular  warrant,  which  he  could  plead  in 
defence  of  his  course.  Another  meeting  of  the  council 
was  held,  attended  by  several  members,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued,  signed  by  Ormond,  Carbery  and  Sandwich. 
Robinson  was  now  content  to  hold  his  youthful  prisoner. 

Arlington  tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  Penn 
was  not  a  prisoner  of  the  state,  that  Bishop  Henchman 
had  been  the  mover,  and  that  Penn  must  answer  for  his 
crime  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Some  persons  were  de- 
ceived by  Arlington's  reports,  among  whom  was  Penn 
himself.  One  day  a  servant  from  the  Navy  Gardens 
who  had  attended  him  remarked,  that  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don was  very  angry  with  him,  and  that  Penn  either 
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should  repent  or  die  a  prisoner.  Arlington  felt  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and  the  king  thought  that  the  easiest 
way  to  relieve  him  was  to  pardon  Penn  without  the 
scandal  of  a  public  trial,  for  no  person  had  been  tried 
for  blasphemy  during  his  reign.  But  neither  the  king 
nor  Arlington  knew  the  stuff  of  which  this  gentle  soul 
was  made.  "Thou  mayest  tell  my  father,"  said  the 
prisoner  to  his  servant,  "  my  prison  shall  be  my  grave 
before  I  budge  one  jot.  I  owe  my  conscience  to  no 
mortal  man;  I  have  no  fear,  God  will  make  amends  for 
all."  At  this  time  the  admiral  was  lying  sick  and  only 
strong  enough  to  crawl  across  the  bridge  and  see  his 
son.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  Penn  still  sat  in  his  dun- 
geon waiting  for  the  king  to  relent.  From  time  to  time 
the  king  sent  some  person  to  search  his  mind;  they 
found  him  very  gentle  in  his  ways,  and  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to  yield.  The  weeks  of  imprisonment  grew 
into  months.  For  ten  weeks  his  father  had  been  un- 
able to  attend  the  navy  board,  but  on  the  30th  of  March 
he  went  to  Whitehall,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  for  his  son's  release.  He  regretted  that  he  had  in- 
curred his  majesty's  displeasure;  admitted  that  William 
had  fallen  away  from  his  church;  but  expressed  a  con- 
fident hope  that  God  would  bring  him  back  to  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  majesty's  government  if  he  were  set  free.  The 
council  met  the  next  day  to  consider  his  petition,  but  a 
majority  of  the  councilors  were  opposed  to  granting  the 
admiral's  request.  Instead  of  doing  so  an  order  was 
given  for  the  Bishop  of  London  to  proceed  against  him 
for  "blasphemies  and  heresies."  The  bishop  took  no 
step  however  to  bring  the  young  offender  to  a  public 
trial,  for  he  feared  the  odium  which  such  a  persecution 
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would  raise.  He  knew  that  Penn  would  appear  in 
sober  garb,  refuse  to  swear  an  oath,  decline  to  doff  his 
hat,  and  would  defend  his  pamphlet  with  the  highest 
spirit.  Besides,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  sympathy  of 
all  serious  people;  wisely,  therefore,  the  bishop  disre- 
garded the  king's  command. 

Though  the  prison  gates  shut  Penn  out  from  the 
world,  they  did  not  chain  his  thoughts,  or  darken  the 
light  of  heaven.  Like  many  a  prisoner  before  and  since, 
Penn  consoled  himself  by  writing,  "No  Cross,  No 
Crown,"  one  of  the  imperishable  works  of  prison  litera- 
ture. "No  Cross,  No  Crown !  is  a  serious  cross  to  me," 
said  Admiral  Penn,  after  reading  this  unworldly  book. 
He  sought  to  impress  on  the  world  the  sad,  yet  fascinat- 
ing truth  "that  every  man  must  bear  the  cross  who 
hopes  to  wear  the  crown."  He  reviewed  the  character 
of  his  age,  the  corruption  of  the  laity  and  the  pride  of 
the  priests.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  heroes  and  sages  of  all  nations  in  confir- 
mation of  the  same  truth,  that  to  do  well  and  bear  ill  is 
the  only  way  to  lasting  happiness.  Four  texts  were 
added  to  the  title  page,  the  first  expressing  the  prisoner's 
mood,  "But  Mordecai  bowed  not;"  neither  did  Penn, 
and  remained  a  prisoner. 

The  admiral  began  to  think  more  seriously  con- 
cerning his  son's  conduct.  Of  course,  he  hated  all 
of  William's  ideas  about  equality,  but  he  could  not  help 
admiring  him  for  his  patient  endurance  of  the  horrors 
of  prison  life  for  the  sake  of  principle.  He,  in  turn,  was 
more  troubled  about  his  father  and  mother  than  himself. 
Dark  clouds  were  bending  over  them.  After  the  30th 
of  March  the  admiral  was  requested  not  to  come  again 
to  the  navy  board,  and  in  April  he  resigned  his  seat  and 
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also  his  official  residence  in  the  Navy  Gardens,  and  re- 
tired with  Lady  Penn  to  Wanstead.  Sick  and  lonely  he 
begged  the  Duke  of  York  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  son. 
Neither  weary  days  nor  nights  affected  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner.  To  Arlington  he  wrote  a  letter  of  appeal 
against  the  treatment  from  which  he  was  suffering.  He 
declared  that  man  should  be  free  to  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
walk,  trade  and  think  ;  and  that  men's  opinions  must  be 
corrected  by  reason  and  not  by  force.  He  declared  that 
those  who  had  persecuted  him  did  not  dare  try  him  in 
open  court;  he  invoked  his  right  to  know  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  be  called  to  make  his  defence. 
The  king  was  getting  tired  of  a  business  thoughtlessly  be- 
gun, and  when  the  Duke  of  York  requested  Penn' s  release, 
Charles  called  his  chaplain,  Stillingfleet,  and  requested 
him  to  go  to  the  Tower  and  bring  the  young  prisoner  to 
his  senses  so  that  he  might  pardon  him  and  set  him  free. 
Canon  Stillingfleet  was  the  ablest  controversialist  in  the 
church,  indeed  he  was  a  mental  prodigy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  his  college;  at  twenty- 
four  had  published  his  Irenicum,  and  three  years  after- 
ward his  Origines  Sacrae.  Promotions  had  come  thick 
and  fast,  and  at  thirty-four  he  was  hailed  as  "Stilling- 
fleet the  Great."  Well  equipped  for  argument,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Tower.  Though  meeting  a  child  in  knowl- 
edge, he  was  impressed  with  Penn's  gentleness  and  firm- 
ness. Penn  wished  to  confront  his  enemies  in  a  court 
of  justice.  "Tell  the  king,"  he  said  to  the  canon, 
"that  power  is  the  worst  argument  in  the  world." 
Penn  could  not  own  a  fault  when  none  had  been  com- 
mitted. "Whoever  is  in  the  wrong,"  said  Penn,  "  those 
who  use  force  in  religion  can  never  be  in  the  right," 
and  Stillingfleet  carried  these  words  to  his  royal  master. 
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Many  times  did  Stillingfieet  go  down  to  the  Tower  to 
converse  with  Penn.  He  brought  some  of  his  recent 
writings  and  left  them  with  Penn  to  read.  Penn  wrote 
another  pamphlet  entitled  "  Innocency  with  her  open 
Face,"  betraying  on  every  page  an  arduous  study  of 
the  works  of  his  great  visitor.  Though  refusing  to  admit 
that  he  had  committed  any  fault  or  to  make  any  promise 
for  the  future,  Charles,  having  become  wearied  of  the 
affair,  declared  himself  satisfied  with  Stillingfleet's  report 
and  Penu's  pamphlet  on  "  Innocency  with  her  open 
Face,"  and  ordered  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  to  deliver 
him  to  his  father ;  and  Penn  walked  forth  a  victor  over 
king  and  council. 

The  admiral  desired  his  son  to  go  to  Shangarry  Cas- 
tle, hoping  that  the  care  of  the  estate  would  revive  the 
spirit  of  worldliness.  When  he  arrived  in  Cork  the  city 
prison  was  full  of  Friends.  The  next  day  he  held  a 
meeting  in  the  prison-yard,  and  counseled  his  brethren 
to  be  steadfast  to  their  faith,  and  to  resist  every  unjust 
exercise  of  power.  He  then  went  to  Dublin,  called  a 
meeting  of  Friends  and  carried  a  memorial  of  their 
grievances  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  governing 
Ireland.  A  commissioner  was  directed  to  report  on  the 
matter,  and  an  order,  based  on  the  report,  was  signed  by 
the  Duke  for  the  discharge  of  every  one  who  was  in 
prison  for  opinion's  sake.  Penn  then  went  to  Shangarry 
Castle. 

To  prevent  the  growth  of  religious  liberty  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  the  assembling  of  more  than  five  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  the  family,  for  worship  by  any  other 
than  the  national  rite,  to  be  seditious  and  unlawful. 
One  Sunday  some  Friends  went  to  their  meeting-house 
in  Grace  church  in  London,  and  found  it  closed,  and 
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guarded.  Among  the  number  was  Penn,  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  he  began  to  preach.  Immediately  the  con- 
stables arrested  him  and  Captain  William  Mead,  an 
old  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth.  Penn  demanded 
their  authority,  and  the  officer  produced  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  lord  mayor,  before  whom  they  were 
taken.  Refusing  to  doff  his  hat,  the  mayor  threatened 
to  send  Penn  to  Bridewell  and  have  him  flogged,  though 
he  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealth  admiral !  Penn  and 
Mead  were  committed  to  the  Black  Dog  to  await  their 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

At  the  trial  Penn  and  Mead  resolved  to  plead  not 
guilty  to  the  charge,  to  hire  no  counsel,  and  to  conduct 
the  trial  themselves.  Sir  Thomas  Howell,  Recorder  of 
London,  presided,  flanked  by  nine  justices.  A  jury  of 
twelve  men  was  empaneled  to  decide  the  fate  of  Penn 
and  Mead.  When  asked  to  plead  to  the  indictment, 
Penn  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  until  a  copy 
had  been  given  to  him,  as  they  could  not  possibly 
remember  everything  from  hearing  it  read,  but  the 
recorder  told  him  that  he  must  first  plead  before  a  copy 
could  be  given  to  him.  Penn  and  Mead  then  pleaded 
not  guilty.  When  they  next  appeared  in  court  the 
prisoners  wore  their  hats.  A  zealous  officer  having 
knocked  them  off,  one  of  the  judges  shouted  to  him  from 
the  bench,  "Sirrah,  who  bade  you  put  off  their  hats?  Put 
them  on  again."  As  neither  Penn  nor  Mead  resisted, 
the  officer  obeyed.  When  this  had  been  done,  Recorder 
Howell  asked  them  if  they  knew  they  were  in  the  king's 
court. 

Penn:  "I  know  it  to  be  a  court,  and  I  suppose  it  to 
be  the  king's  court." 

Howell:  "Do  you  know  there  is  respect  due  to  the 
court  ?' ' 
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Penn:  "Yes." 

Howell:   "Why  d©  you  not  pay  it  then  ?" 

Penn;  "I  do  so." 

Howell:  "Why  do  you  not  pull  off  your  hat  then?" 

Penn:  "Because  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  any  re- 
spect." 

Howell:  "  Well,  the  court  sets  forty  marks  apiece  on 
your  heads  as  a  fine  for  your  contempt  of  court." 

Penn:  "I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  came 
into  court  with  our  hats  off— that  is,  taken  off — and  if 
they  have  been  put  on  since,  it  was  by  order  of  the 
bench ;  and  therefore  not  we,  but  the  bench  should  be 
fined." 

After  this  episode,  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the 
charge.  Penn  admitted  that  Mead  and  he  had  assem- 
bled with  others  to  worship  God,  and  declared  to  all  the 
world  that  they  believed  this  to  be  their  indispensable 
duty.  To  this  declaration  one  of  the  judges,  Brown, 
said: 

"  You  are  not  here  for  worshipping  God,  but  for 
breaking  the  laws." 

Penn:  "I  affirm  I  have  broken  no  law;  nor  am  I 
guilty  of  the  indictment  that  is  laid  to  my  charge;  and 
to  the  end  that  the  bench,  the  jury,  myself,  and  those 
who  hear  us  may  have  a  more  direct  understanding  of 
this  procedure,  I  desire  you  would  let  me  know  by  what 
law  it  is  you  prosecute  me,  and  on  what  law  you  ground 
your  indictment." 

Howell :  "  Upon  the  common  law." 

Penn  :  "Where  is  that  common  law?" 

Hozvell:  You  must  not  think  that  I  am  able  to  sum 
up  so  many  years  and  over  so  many  adjudged  cases, 
which  we  call  common  law,  to  satisfy  }-our  curiosity." 
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Penn  :  "This  answer  is  very  short  of  my  question,  for 
if  it  be  common,  it  should  not  be  so  very  hard  to  pro- 
duce." 

Howell:  "Sir,  will  you  plead  to  your  indictment?" 

Penn:  "Shall  I  plead  to  an  indictment  that  has  no 
foundation  in  law?  If  it  contains  that  law  you  say  I 
have  broken,  why  should  you  decline  to  produce  that 
law,  since  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  jury  to  determine, 
or  agree  to  bring  in  their  verdict,  who  have  not  the  law 
produced  by  which  they  should  measure  the  truth  of  the 
indictment?" 

Howell :  "You  are  a  saucy  fellow.  Speak  to  the  in- 
dictment." 

Penn:  "I  say  it  is  my  place  to  speak  to  matter  of 
law.  I  am  arraigned  a  prisoner.  My  liberty,  which  is 
next  to  life  itself,  is  now  concerned.  You  are  many 
mouths  and  ears  against  me ;  and  it  is  hard  if  I  must  not 
make  the  best  of  my  case.  I  say  again,  unless  you  show 
me  and  the  people  the  law  you  ground  your  indictment 
upon,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  your  proceedings  are 
merely  arbitrary." 

Howell:  "The  question  is  whether  you  are  guilty  of 
this  indictment." 

Penn:  "The  question  is  not  whether  I  am  guilty  of 
this  indictment,  but  whether  this  indictment  be  legal  ? 
It  is  too  general  and  imperfect  an  answer  to  say  it  is 
common  law,  unless  we  know  both  where  and  what  it 
is,  for  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression; 
and  that  law  which  is  not  in  being,  so  far  from  being 
common  law,  is  no  law  at  all." 

Howell:  "  You  are  an  impertinent  fellow.  Will  you 
teach  the  court  what  law  is  ?  It  is  lex  non  scripta. 
That  which  many  have  studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to 
know,  would  you  have  me  tell  you  in  a  moment?" 
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Penn  certainly  was  right  in  remarking  that  if  the 
common  law  was  so  hard  to  be  understood,  it  was  far 
from  being  common.  Howell  was,  no  doubt,  sincere  in 
thinking  that  Penn  was  "a  very  troublesome  fellow," 
and  that  it  was  "  not  for  the  honor  of  the  court "  to 
suffer  him  to  go  on.  Penn,  however,  still  insisted  on 
an  answer  to  his  question. 

Howell:  "  If  I  should  suffer  you  to  ask  questions  till 
to-morrow  morning,  you  would  be  never  the  wiser." 

Penn:  "That  would  depend  upon  the  answers." 

This  was  too  much  for  Howell,  and  he  writhingly 
said  to  him :  "  Sir,  we  must  not  stand  to  hear  you  talk 
all  night." 

When  the  evidence  was  concluded,  the  recorder 
charged  the  jury  and  they  retired.  An  hour  and  a  half 
passed,  then  the  door  of  the  jury-room  opened  and  eight 
of  the  twelve  walked  into  court,  announcing  that  they 
could  not  agree,  as  the  other  four  stood  out  against  the 
court.  The  court  sent  for  them,  and  one  of  the  judges, 
Robinson,  addressed  one  of  the  number,  Bushel,  thus: 

"  I  know  you.  You  have  thrust  yourself  upon  this 
jury." 

Bushel:  "No,  Sir  John.  There  were  three-score  be- 
fore me  on  the  panel,  and  I  would  willingly  have  got 
off,  but  could  not." 

Robinson:  "I  tell  you,  you  deserve  to  be  indicted 
more  than  any  man  that  has  been  indicted  this  day." 

Starling  (another  judge):  "  Sirrah  !  you  are  an  imper- 
tinent fellow!     I  will  put  a  mark  on  you." 

So  they  retired  to  their  room,  and,  after  a  long  delay, 
came  into  court  with  a  verdict  against  Penn  of,  "Guilty 
of  speaking  in  Gracechurch  Street." 

With  this  the  court  was  greatly  dissatisfied      The  re- 
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corder  told  the  jury  that  they  "  had  as  good  say  noth- 
ing." The  court  then  begau  its  harsh  methods  to 
wring  a  verdict  of  guilty  out  of  thern.  "Gentlemen," 
said  the  recorder,  "  you  shall  not  be  dismissed  till  you 
bring  in  a  verdict  which  the  court  will  accept.  You 
shall  be  locked  up,  without  meat,  drink,  fire  and  tobacco. 
You  shall  not  think  thus  to  abuse  the  court.  We  will 
have  a  verdict,  by  the  help  of  God,  or  you  shall  starve 
first." 

Penn:  "My  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  ought  not  to  be 
menaced;  their  verdict  should  be  free — not  forced." 

Howell:  "Stop  that  fellow's  mouth;  put  him  out  of 
court." 

Starling  (to  the  jury):  "You  have  heard  that  he 
preached;  that  he  gathered  a  company  of  tumultuous 
people,  and  that  they  not  only  disobey  the  martial 
power,  but  the  civil  also." 

Penn:  "That  is  a  mistake.  We  did  not  make  the 
tumult,  but  they  that  interrupted  us.  The  jury  cannot 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  we  met  there  to  disturb  the 
peace,  because  it  is  well  known  that  we  are  a  peaceable 
people,  never  offering  violence  to  any  man,  and  were 
kept  by  force  of  arms  out  of  our  own  house." 

The  jury,  nevertheless,  would  not  change  their  ver- 
dict. Sunday  came,  and  the  court  at  Old  Bailey  as- 
sembled as  on  other  days.  The  jury  were  as  determined 
as  ever.  The  day  passed,  and  on  Monday  the  court  as- 
sembled soon  after  sunrise.  Notwithstanding  the  early 
hour,  the  court  room  was  crowded.  The  jury  came  in 
looking  weary  indeed,  but  resolute.  The  crier  having 
commanded  silence,  the  clerk  said:  "Gentlemen,  are 
you  agreed  in  your  verdict  ?  " 

Jury:  "Yes." 
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Clerk:   "  Who  shall  speak  for  you  ?  " 
Jury:   "  Our  foreman." 

Clerk:  "  Look  upon  the  prisoners.  What  say  you,  is 
William  Penn  guilty  of  the  matter  whereof  he  stands 
indicted  in  manner  and  form,  or  not  guilty?" 

Vere  (the  foreman):  "You  have  our  verdict  in  writ- 
ing with  our  hands  subscribed." 

Clerk:  "I  will  read  it." 

Howell:  "No.  It  is  no  verdict.  The  court  will  not 
accept  it." 

Vere:  "If  you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I  desire  to  have  it 
back  again." 

Court:  "  The  paper  was  no  verdict,  and  no  advantage 
shall  be  taken  of  you  for  it." 

Clerk:  "How  say  you,  is  William  Penn  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

Vere:  "Not  guilty." 

A  verdict  was  also  rendered  in  favor  of  Mead.  The 
court,  however,  greatly  excited,  was  not  yet  inclined  to 
submit.  Each  juror  was  required  to  answer  for  himself. 
So  one  by  one  their  names  were  called  and  each  an- 
swered, "Not  guilty."  The  court  could  not  restrain  its 
disappointment.  "I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,"  said  the  re- 
corder, "  you  have  followed  your  own  judgments  and 
opinions  rather  than  the  good  advice  which  wras  given 
you.  God  keep  my  life  out  of  your  hands !  But  for  this 
the  court  fines  you  forty  marks  a  man  and  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  till  the  fines  be  paid." 

Penn:  ''Being  freed  by  the  jury,  I  demand  to  be  set 
at  liberty." 

Starling :  "No,  you  are  in  for  your  fines!" 

Penn  :  "  Fines  !     What  fines?" 

Starling:  "  For  contempt  of  court. " 
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Penn:  "I  ask  if  it  be  according  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England  that  any  Englishman  should  be  fined 
except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers?" 

Howell:  "Take  him  away,  take  him  away;  take  him 
out  of  the  court." 

"Penn:  I  can  never  urge  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England,  but  you  cry  out,  l  Take  him  away,  take  him 
away !  '  But  this  is  no  wonder,  since  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition sits  so  near  the  recorder's  heart.  God,  who  is 
just,  will  judge  you  for  all  things." 

As  every  one  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  all,  the  twelve 
jurors  and  Mead  and  Penn,  were  confined  in  Newgate. 
In  a  few  days  the  fines  were  paid  by  an  unknown  friend, 
and  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

While  Penn  was  serving  his  sentence,  he  wrote  "The 
Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  a  noble  and  en- 
during work.  After  his  release  he  started  for  Holland. 
From  that  country  he  went  to  Germany,  holding  meet- 
ings and  expounding  the  principles  of  his  faith.  At  this 
time  there  were  many  religious  communities  in  Hol- 
land, among  others  the  Puritans,  who  had  gone  there 
since  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  with  the  intention  of 
migrating  to  the  new  world.  To  these  exiles  America 
was  the  "  Land  of  Promise,"  and  many  ships  filled  with 
them  had  already  sailed.  In  religious  meetings  and 
domestic  circles  these  adventurers'  accounts  of  the  perils 
of  the  voyage,  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  new 
country  were  read,  kindling  and  strengthening  the 
desire  of  others  to  follow.  These  things  deeply  inter- 
ested Penn,  and  doubtless  revived  a  dream  when  at  Ox- 
ford that  he  was  to  become  the  founder  of  a  civil  and 
religious  republic  in  the  new  world. 

In  the  meantime  Penn's  affections  had  been  stirred 
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by  a  young  lady  named  Gulielma  Springett.  Her 
mother  lived  at  Chalfont,  near  the  home  of  Milton.  At 
her  house  Penn  was  a  welcome  visitor.  The  fair 
daughter,  herself  a  Friend,  smiled  graciously  on  her 
lover.  He  hired  a  house  at  Rickmansworth,  six  miles 
from  Chalfont,  and  when  everything  was  ready  they 
were  married  in  the  spring  of  1672,  six  or  seven  months 
after  his  release  from  Newgate.  For  several  months  he 
remained  there  enjoying  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
friends.  Says  one  of  his  biographers:  "Those  who 
knew  him  only  at  second  hand  imagined  that  the  pris- 
oner of  Newgate  and  the  Tower  would  now  subside  into 
the  country  gentleman,  more  interested  in  cultivating 
his  paternal  acres  than  in  the  progress  of  an  unpop- 
ular doctrine.  Those  who  reasoned  so  knew  little  of 
William  Penn,  and  still  less  of  the  lady  who  had  now 
become  his  wife." 

After  devoting  a  few  months  to  his  new  life,  he  re- 
sumed his  work,  writing  and  preaching.  As  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Friends  did  not  cease,  Penn  was  always 
trying  to  obtain  their  release,  and  to  secure  for  them 
larger  liberties.  At  best,  their  condition  was  miserable, 
and  Penn  revived  his  plan  of  founding  a  colony  in 
America.  His  first  venture  was  in  New  Jersey.  James  I. 
had  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  a 
province  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  sea, 
named  New  Jersey.  Under  a  free  and  vigorous  rule,  it 
had  rapidly  grown,  attracting  among  other  colonists 
some  Friends.  Berkeley,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his 
venture,  desired  to  sell  his  share,  and  George  Fox,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  America,  tried  to  secure 
it  for  the  seekers  after  religious  freedom.  Berkeley 
agreed  to  sell  his  share  in  the  province  for  one  thousand 
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pounds  to  John  Fenwicke  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge, 
both  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Byllinge, 
having  become  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  by  request  of 
his  creditors  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  province 
to  Penn  and  two  other  trustees.  The  province  was 
divided,  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  por- 
tion belonging  to  Penn  and  his  co-trustees,  which  was 
called  West  New  Jersey.  The  Friends  went  to  this 
asylum  in  large  numbers,  many  of  them  settling  at  Bur- 
lington. Peace  was  kept  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
province  prospered.  It  grew  into  a  new  Arcadia,  and 
Penn  began  to  think  more  seriously  than  ever  of  found- 
ing a  colony  of  his  own. 

Before  doing  so  he  again  visited  the  continent.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  persons  seen  during  this  voyage 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  V., 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  granddaughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  Her  father  had  held  his  court  at 
the  castle  of  Heidelberg.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
the  eldest  daughter,  and  was  born  in  1618,  the  opening 
year  of  the  most  awful  war  that  ever  desolated  Europe. 
Her  father  having  been  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  he 
took  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  now  twelve  months 
old,  to  Prague,  and  there  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  League.  His  reign  was  short.  Overthrown 
by  the  army  of  the  empire,  his  own  country  was  laid 
waste,  his  capital  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  here  the 
young  princess  pursued  her  studies,  especially  in  phil- 
osophy, for  which  she  had  a  rare  fondness.  In  her 
twenty-third  year  she  was  introduced  to  the  famous 
philosopher  Rene  Descartes,  and  became  his  zealous  dis- 
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ciple.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1655,  the  son  of 
Frederick  V.  was  restored  to  a  part  of  his  father's  do- 
mains, and  when  Penn  visited  the  princess  in  167 1  she 
was  governing  a  small  territory  in  Westphalia  and  re- 
siding at  Herwerden.  Her  uncle,  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, had  tried  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  her  and 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  but  she  chose  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  declaring  that  a  single 
life  was  the  freest  from  care,  and  best  for  study  and 
meditation. 

Penn  and  his  companion  Berkeley  were  received  by 
the  princess  with  more  than  ordinary  kindness.  On 
leaving  her,  they  went  up  the  Rhine  and  at  Cologne 
met  other  Friends  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  who,  on 
their  departure,  furnished  them  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Doctor  Mastricht,  of  Duysburg,  a  city  they 
were  desirous  of  visiting.  One  reason  for  going  there 
was  to  see  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess  Von  Falk- 
enstein,  who  was  seriously  inclined  toward  the  Friends' 
belief.  The  city  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  On  their  arrival  they  saw  the  doctor  and 
delivered  the  letter.  He  told  them  that  they  were  very 
fortunate  in  their  time  of  coming,  as  the  young  countess 
had  left  her  father's  castle  and  crossed  the  river  to  Mul- 
heim,  where  she  would  as  usual  spend  the  day  at  the 
clergyman's  house.  While  on  the  way  there,  her  father 
with  his  attendants  came  out  of  the  castle,  and  seeing 
persons  in  a  foreign  dress  standing  near  the  gate,  he 
sent  one  of  his  retinue  to  inquire  who  they  were  and 
where  they  were  going.  Before  answers  were  received, 
the  count  himself  came  along  and  questioned  them. 
Penn  replied  that  they  were  Englishmen  from  Holland, 
and  were  going  to  Mulheim.     One  of  the  count's  gen- 
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tlernen  asked  if  they  knew  before  whom  they  stood,  and 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  deport  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  princes.  Penn  answered  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  disrespectful.  Then  said  the  questioner, 
"Why  do  you  not  take  off  your  hats?  Is  it  respectful 
to  stand  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
country?"  Penn  replied  that  they  uncovered  to  none 
but  God.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  count,  "get  out  of  my 
domains;  you  shall  not  go  to  my  town."  Penn  tried  to 
reason  with  him,  but  he  bade  one  of  his  attendants  to 
lead  them  out  of  his  estate.  It  was  nearly  dusk,  and 
after  going  with  them  to  a  thick  forest,  he  returned  to 
the  castle,  leaving  them  to  find  their  way  back  to  Duys- 
burg.  The  forest  stretched  before  them  for  three  miles, 
the  roads  were  unknown,  and  the  night  was  dark.  At 
length  they  came  to  the  open  country,  and  were  below 
the  city  wall.  It  was  ten  o'clock  and  the  gates  were 
shut;  they  hailed,  but  no  sentinel  replied.  They  lay 
down  in  the  marshy  meadow  to  sleep  with  the  stars  for 
a  covering.  At  three  in  the  morning  they  arose,  stiff 
with  cold,  and  walked  until  five,  when  the  cathedral 
clock  struck,  and  the  city  gates  were  opened.  Penn  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  countess  by  the  hand  of  her 
page,  through  whom  was  sent  a  reply. 

Returning  to  England,  he  continued  his  labors.  He 
had  many  friends,  and  among  them  was  the  republican, 
Algernon  Sydney.  With  several  members  of  this  gifted 
family,  Penn  lived  on  friendly  terms.  Estranged  from 
each  other  they  confided  in  Penn,  and  in  times  of 
trouble  sought  after  his  wisdom.  For  Henry  Sydney, 
Penn  had  a  strong  affection  ;  for  his  greater  brother, 
Algernon,  Penn  was  both  a  friend  and  a  pupil.  During 
the  civil  war  he  had  become  distinguished  for  wisdom 
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and  valor.  Though  a  sincere  republican,  he  had  op- 
posed Cromwell  with  no  less  zeal  than  he  had  fought 
against  the  king.  He  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  Charles's 
restoration,  and  preferred  exile  to  retracting  his  politi- 
cal faith.  For  seventeen  years  he  had  lived  abroad;  his 
friends  had  tried  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  but,  as  he 
would  concede  nothing,  it  was  not  granted.  At  the  end 
of  that  long  exile,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
father's  death-bed.  Eager  to  procure  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment giving  freedom  to  conscience,  he  sought  to  secure 
a  seat  in  Parliament  from  Guilford.  Penn  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  friend.  He  was 
elected,  but  the  recorder  refused  to  sanction  the  vote  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  not  a  freeman  of  the  town.  Penn 
was  disheartened,  and  grew  more  hopeless  than  ever 
over  the  outlook  for  dissenters  from  the  English  Church. 

Section  III. 

From  Pernios  Purchase  to  the  End  of  his  First  Visit. 

1682-1684.. 

Penn  turned  his  thoughts  across  the  ocean.  A  large 
sum  was  due  to  his  father  from  the  government ;  why 
not  accept  a  province  in  America  in  settlement  of  the 
debt?  For  a  long  time  he  had  waited  and  nothing  had 
been  paid.  As  he  pondered  over  the  idea,  it  grew  into 
clearer  and  larger  form.  The  experiment,  if  successful, 
would  be  an  enduring  witness  to  the  breadth  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Quaker  faith.  Some  politicians,  wiser 
than  their  generation,  regarded  the  enterprise  as  danger- 
ous to  the  crown  and  state.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
years  this  utterance  of  mingled  fear  and  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  The  feeble,  trembling  plant  of  liberty  had 
splendidly  grown  and  overshadowed  the  throne. 
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Sixteen  thousand  pounds  were  due  to  Penn,  besides 
the  promise  of  a  peerage  to  his  father.  If  Penn  were 
willing'  to  accept  a  lordship  on  the  Delaware  for  a 
barony  on  the  Wey,  Sunderland,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
thought  the  bargain  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  crown. 
The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  government  could 
hardly  make  another  man  Viscount  Weymouth  while 
the  admiral's  dues  were  unpaid.  Had  there  been  plenty 
of  money  in  the  exchequer,  no  colony  would  have  been 
planted  in  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn.  As  the  ex- 
chequer was  nearly  empty,  the  request  was  finally 
granted;  and  the  terms  of  the  charter  were  settled  and 
signed  by  Charles  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681. 

Penn  first  proposed  to  call  the  Province  New  Wales 
and  afterward  Sylvania,  because  so  much  of  the  land 
was  covered  with  forest.  Charles  prefixed  the  word 
Penn  as  a  compliment  to  Perm's  father.  Fearful  that 
the  name  would  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  vanity,  Penn 
appealed  to  the  king,  and  offered  twenty  guineas  to  the 
secretary  to  change  the  name.  "  Had  he  appealed  to 
Blathwayte  and  bribed  the  king,"  says  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, "  he  might  have  had  his  wish;"  but  Charles 
insisted  on  the  name  and  the  patent  was  issued  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Penn's  Province  was  the 
Delaware,  beginning  twelve  miles  north  of  Newcastle 
and  extending  northward  to  the  forty-third  degree  of 
latitude.  It  extended  westward  five  degrees.  The 
southern  boundary  was  a  circle  beginning  twelve  miles 
north  of  Newcastle,  and  continuing  at  that  distance 
from  Newcastle  to  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line  westward 
to   the   limits   of  longitude   above   mentioned.      By   a 
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provision  of  the  royal  charter,  Penn  was  to  pay  to  the 
king,  his  "heirs  and  successors,  two  beaver  skins,  to 
be  delivered  at  our  castle  of  Windsor  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  in  every  year."  And  this  tribute  was  paid 
by  the  Penus  until  1780. 

Desirous  of  securing  an  entrance  by  the  Delaware, 
Penn  bought  of  the  Duke  of  York  the  country  stretch- 
ing southward  along  the  river  and  bay,  and  afterward 
called  the  Lower  Counties,  comprising  New  Castle, 
Kent  and  Sussex.  The  Duke  made  three  conveyances 
in  August,  1682.  By  the  first  he  released  all  his  rights 
to  the  Province;  by  the  second  he  granted  the  town  of 
New  Castle  and  the  land  lying  within  a  twelve  mile  cir- 
cuit of  the  court  house  ;  and  by  the  third  the  land  be- 
ginning twelve  miles  south  of  New  Castle  and  extend- 
ing southward  to  Cape  Henlopen. 

In  consequence  of  the  controversies  springing  from 
the  New  England  charters,  greater  care  was  taken  in 
defining  Penn's  powers  and  in  preserving  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown.  It  was  drawn  by  Penn  and  modeled  after 
the  Maryland  charter,  and  revised  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North  and  the  Attorney- General,  Sir  William  Jones. 
The  revisers  added  two  important  clauses;  one  reserving 
authority  to  Parliament  to  levy  taxes,  and  generally  to 
legislate  for  the  country  ;  the  other  requiring  a  copy  of 
the  provincial  laws  to  be  sent  to  the  privy  council 
within  five  years  after  their  enactment.  When  received, 
six  months  more  were  given  for  confirming  or  disallow- 
ing them. 

Four  weeks  after  the  kiug  had  signed  the  patent, 
Penn  sent  his  cousin,  Colonel  William  Markham,  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  to  call  a  council  of  nine 
to  assist  him  in  administering  the  government,  to  inform 
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the  people  of  his  purchase,  and  to  receive  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  authority,  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
his  Province  and  Maryland,  to  establish  courts,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Besides  the  king's  declaration,  announcing  the  grant 
to  Penn  and  requiring  all  persons  settled  in  the  Province 
to  yield  obedience  to  him  as  proprietor  and  governor, 
Markham  carried  a  letter  from  Penn  himself,  addressed 
to  the  people,  and  saying  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  cast 
them  within  his  lot  and  care.  Though  he  had  never 
undertaken  such  a  "business  before,"  God  had  given 
him  an  understanding  of  his  duty,  and  an  honest  mind 
to  do  it  uprightly.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at 
your  change,  and  the  king's  choice,  for  you  are  now 
fixed  at  the  mercy  of  no  governor  that  comes  to  make 
his  fortune  great ;  you  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your 
own  making,  and  live  a  free,  and  if  you  will,  a  sober 
and  industrious  people." 

To  them  the  change  was  momentous.  Probably  they 
had  never  heard  of  Penn,  and  could  form  no  conception 
of  him,  or  of  his  intentions,  save  as  these  were  unfolded 
in  the  short  letter  addressed  to  them.  Proprietor? 
What  strange  thing  had  happened  that  the  king  should 
sell  his  domain  to  an  individual,  with  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  government  and  rule  over  them  ?  And  how 
would  he  exploit  his  purchase?  What  would  be  their 
fate?  How  often  did  they  ply  Markham  with  questions 
to  solve  their  anxious  doubtings?  Their  political  for- 
tunes had  changed  several  times  in  their  short  sojourn 
of  sixty  years;  this  change  was  the  strangest  and  least 
expected  of  all.  How  often,  when  friends  met,  was  the 
exclamation  heard,  What  next?  Like  the  inferior  life 
of  nature,  they  were  a  prey  to  the  stronger,  and  helpless 
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as  children  to  resist.  Unlike  the  weaker  forms  of  life, 
henceforth  they  were  to  live  more  securely  than  before, 
and  under  happier  conditions  for  true  advancement. 
Instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  other  proprietors 
and  reserving  this  profitable  monopoly,  Penn  refused 
offers  which  others,  more  intent  on  gaining  wealth, 
would  quickly  have  accepted.1 

In  the  autumn  three  vessels  with  colonists  and  three 
commissioners  sailed  from  England.  One  of  the  vessels 
was  driven  by  storms  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
did  not  reach  the  Delaware  until  the  following  spring. 
The  John  and  Sarah  was  the  first  to  complete  the  voy- 
age, soon  followed  by  the  Bristol  Factor.  As  they 
slowly  sailed  up  the  river  the  passengers  saw  cottages 
on  the  right  bank,  for  they  had  now  reached  the  village 
of  Upland.2  The  vessels  anchored,  and  before  the 
morning  were  locked  in  ice.  The  Swedes  offered  to 
them  the  best  protection  they  could  give;  those  who 
could  not  be  sheltered  in  houses  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
or  made  earthen  huts,  in  which  many  were  still  living 
when  Penn  arrived  the  next  year.  At  this  time  there 
were,  perhaps,  two  thousand  persons  in  the  Province. 

Penn's  instructions  to  his  commissioners  related 
chiefly  to  sounding  the  waters,  selecting  a  place  for  a 
"great  town,"  surveying  the  land,  and  regulating  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.     More  minute  directions  were 

1  "  Penn  is  offered  great  things:  ^"6,000  for  a  monopoly  in  trade, 
which  he  refused,  and  for  islands  and  particular  places,  great  sums 
of  money;  but  he  designs  to  do  things  equally  between  all  parties, 
and,  I  believe,  truly  does  aim  more  at  justice  and  righteousness,  and 
spreading  of  truth,  than  at  his  own  particular  gain."  Claypoole's 
Letter,  Janney,  176. 

'Afterward  changed  to  Chester. 
8 
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given  for  locating  the  houses  that  were  to  be  built  in 
the  future  city.  They  were  to  "  pitch  upon  the  very 
middle  of  the  plot  *  *  for  the  situation"  of  his  own 
house,  while  the  house  of  every  one  else  was  to  be 
placed,  if  the  owner  pleased,  "  in  the  middle  of  its  plot, 
as  to  the  breadthway  of  it,  that  so  there  may  be  ground 
on  each  side  for  gardens,  or  schools,  or  fields,  that  it 
may  be  a  green  country  town,  which  will  never  be  burnt 
and  always  wholesome." 

Besides  his  instructions  concerning  the  Indians,  Penn 
wrote  a  letter  to  them,  which  was  delivered  by  the  com- 
missioners. In  this  he  stated  his  desire  to  enjoy  his 
Province  with  their  "love  and  consent"  and  to  gain 
their  "  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just  and  peaceable 
life  ;"  and  that  the  people  whom  he  should  send  were  of 
the  same  mind.  And  if  any  one  should  offend  them 
they  were  to  "  have  a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the 
same,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides." 

Meantime  Penn  was  deep  in  work  on  his  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  completed  and  published  early  in 
the  spring  of  1682.  In  the  preamble  is  set  forth  his 
leading  ideas  on  the  nature,  origin  and  object  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  of  divine  origin,  so  Penn  declared,  and 
bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  outer,  that  re- 
ligion bears  to  the  inner  man.  The  outward  is  needed 
because  men  will  not  always  obey  the  inward  light. 
They  are  wrong  who  imagine  that  government  is  simply 
to  coerce  evil-doers.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  well- 
disposed,  to  shield  virtue  and  reward  merit,  to  foster  art 
and  promote  learning.  Vice  will  vitiate  every  form,  and 
so  long  as  men  are  ruled  by  their  passions  instead  of 
reason,  neither  monarchy  nor  democracy  can  preserve 
them  from  destruction.     Government  depends  more  on 
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man  than  man  on  government,  if  men  are  wise  and 
virtuous.  It  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  a  state  that 
the  people  be  educated  in  noble  thoughts  and  virtuous 
deeds.  Such  a  people,  making  their  own  laws  and 
obeying  them  faithfully,  will  be  free  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  the  constitution  under  which  they  live. 
He  concludes  by  saying,  that  "  in  reverence  to  God  and 
good  conscience  towards  men,"  he  had  formed  his 
scheme  of  government  "so  as  to  support  power  in  rever- 
ence with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just 
obedience  and  the  magistrates  honorable  for  their  ad- 
ministration." 

By  the  constitution,  the  sovereign  power  was  to  reside 
in  the  governor  and  freemen  of  the  Province.  For  legis- 
lation two  bodies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  a  coun- 
cil and  an  Assembly.  The  proprietor  or  his  deputy  was  to 
preside  at  the  council  and  to  have  three  votes,  the  only 
power  reserved  to  himself,  or  to  his  agent.  Seventy- 
two  persons  were  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for 
three  years  to  form  a  council,  one-third  of  them  retiring 
every  year,  whose  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  a  new 
election.  That  body  was  to  prepare  and  propose  bills 
and  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  watch  over 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Province,  to  determine  the 
sites  of  new  towns  and  cities,  build  forts,  harbors  and 
markets,  make  and  repair  roads,  inspect  the  public 
treasury,  erect  courts  of  justice,  establish  primary 
schools  and  reward  the  fruits  of  useful  inventions  and 
discoveries.  To  perform  their  duties  more  efficiently, 
they  were  to  be  organized  into  four  grand  committees,  of 
plantations;  of  justice  and  safety;  of  trade  and  treasury; 
of  manners,  education  and  arts.     The  governor  and  his 
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council  had  authority  to  convene  and  prorogue  the  As- 
sembly. 

During  the  first  year  all  the  freemen  of  the  Province 
were  to  share  in  the  duties  of  the  Assembly.  After  that 
time  its  membership  was  limited  to  two  hundred  until 
the  population  justified  an  increase,  when  more  might 
be  added  until  the  number  reached  five  hundred.  Elec- 
tions were  to  be  annual ;  and  voting  was  to  be  by  ballot. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  Assembly  was  confirmatory 
and  not  original ;  and  in  selecting  justices  and  sheriffs 
to  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  persons  from  which  the 
governor  was  to  choose  one-half  the  number. 

This  charter  differed  much  from  Penn's  first  draft. 
By  the  original  charter  the  Assembly  was  to  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  English  House  of  Commons;  in- 
deed, the  Magna  Charta  and  all  confirmatory  laws  were 
to  form  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  By  the  revised 
charter,  legislation  was  to  originate  with  the  council 
elected  by  the  people,  while  the  Assembly  was  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  bills  passed  by  the  council.  What 
caused  this  wide  departure?  By  what  new  light  was 
Penn  led  to  transform  the  Assembly  from  an  American 
House  of  Commons  into  a  body  like  the  Lower  Estate 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  for  approving 
or  disapproving  laws  trickling  through  another  body? 
The  last  plan  was  not  altogether  unlike  that  first 
adopted  by  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which  in 
neither  case  had  worked  smoothly.  Understanding 
their  wishes,  if  not  their  needs,  the  people  had  been  de- 
termined to  embody  them  in  legislative  form,  and  at  an 
early  day  had  succeeded  in  planting  legislative  institu- 
tions on  the  rock  of  the  popular  will.  Knowing  the 
results  of  these  experiments  in  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
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setts,  had  not  Penn  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  fate 
would  overtake  his  own  endeavor  to  act  the  part  of  both 
legislator  and  executive? 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Penn  had  become  the 
owner  and  governor  of  an  American  province,  persons 
in  nearly  every  large  town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
in  many  cities  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Holland,  desired  to 
purchase  land.  A  German  company  was  organized  at 
Frankfort,  and  Pastorius  bought  fifteen  thousand  acres 
in  a  single  tract,  and  three  thousand  more  within  the 
Liberties  of  the  future  city.  Many  purchasers  came 
from  Liverpool,  and  still  more  from  London.  At  Bristol 
a  company  was  organized  with  the  name  of  the  Free 
Traders'  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Nicholas  Moore,  a 
lawyer,  was  appointed  chairman.  Twenty  thousand 
acres  of  laud  were  bought,  articles  of  trade  were  pub- 
lished, and  preparations  were  begun  for  sending  out  a 
ship-load  of  emigrants.  Among  the  number  was  Moore 
himself.  Shortly  after  the  issuing  of  the  charter,  an 
agent  offered  Penn  six  thousand  pounds  and  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  as  a  rental,  for  the  right  to  form  a  com- 
pany with  the  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  in  beaver 
skins  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna 
Rivers.1 

Broadly  educated  as  Penn  was,  he  could  not  help  see- 
ing the  danger  of  entrusting  power  to  a  people  whose 
fitness  to  govern  was  unknown  even  to  themselves. 
Most  persons  readily  perceive  the  difference  between 
the  desire  to  have  and  ability  to  acquire;  but  they  less 
clearly  perceive  the  difference  between  the  desire  and 
ability  to  govern.     Yet,  in  truth,  the  difference  is  just  as 

1See  note,  p.  113. 
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clearly  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  aspiring  painter, 
poet  or  mechanician.  The  shores  of  human  action  are 
thickly  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the  people's  failures 
in  governing;  and,  doubtless,  there  will  be  many  more 
before  they  cease  to  build  vessels  so  inadequate  for  their 
purpose. 

That  Penn  intended  to  leave  the  people  a  wide 
latitude  in  governing  themselves  is  evident  from  his 
utterances  on  many  occasions.  In  his  first  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  the  Province,  after  telling  them 
that  they  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, he  continues  :  "I  shall  not  usurp  the  rights  of  any 
or  oppress  his  person.  .  .  .In  short,  whatever  sober  and 
free  men  can  reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily 
comply  with."  That  Penn  intended  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment for  all  is  no  less  evident.  "  I  went  thither,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  often  quoted,  "to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
free  colony  for  all  mankind,  more  especially  those  of  my 
own  profession,  not  that  I  would  lessen  the  civil  liberties 
of  others,  because  of  their  persuasion,  but  screen  and  de- 
fend our  own  from  any  infringement  on  that  account." 
Again,  in  answering  a  complaining  Friend,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  powers  of  the  government  should  be  ex- 
clusively entrusted  to  the  Quakers,  he  asks,  if  this  were 
done,  "What  will  those  Jetheses,  Centurions  and  Gama- 
liels think  who  in  outward  things  that  belong  to  the 
spirit  of  man  are  rightfully  interested  as  well  as  we,  and 
have  wisdom  as  men?  Shall  they  neither  choose  nor  be 
chosen?  If  not,  the  patent  is  forfeited,  for  that  right  is 
founded  upon  civil,  not  spiritual  freedom.  We  should 
look  selfish,  and  do  that  which  we  have  cried  out  upon 
others  for,  namely,  letting  nobody  touch  our  government 
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but  those  of  their  own  way."  If  the  form  first  estab- 
lished by  him  for  expressing  the  popular  will  reveals  a 
distrustfuluess  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  let  us  not 
forget  that  they  were  still  living  under  the  long  shadow 
of  feudalism,  and  were  less  prepared  for  self-government 
than  subsequent  generations;  though  no  delusion  is 
greater  than  this — the  full-preparedness  of  the  people 
even  now  to  govern  themselves.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  popular  government  is,  it  is  more 
rational  than  any  other,  and,  therefore,  contains  a 
stronger  potency  of  ultimate  success. 

Having  finished  his  frame  of  government  and  sent  it 
to  Markhatn,  he  prepared  to  follow  the  first  constitu- 
tional seedling  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
But  other  duties  pressed  on  every  side,  the  days  were 
too  few  for  this  busy  man,  and  August  came  before  the 
Welcome,  a  stately  bark  of  three  hundred  tons,  was 
fitted  out  to  transport  him  and  a  hundred  other  fellow- 
passengers  to  America.  His  last  thoughts  were  given  to 
his  wife  and  children.  Penn  had  wished  to  take  them 
with  him,  for  he  desired  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
Province,  but  the  hardships  of  colonial  life,  of  which  he 
had  been  informed,  led  him  to  hesitate.  Mrs.  Penn's 
health  was  delicate,  and  he  was  desirous  of  giving  his 
children  the  best  education  possible;  so  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  family  for  a  season. 

Realizing  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  he  left  some 
final  instructions  for  his  wife  and  children.  As  his  ex- 
periment might  be  costly,  he  desires  his  wife  to  be 
economical,  though  not  parsimonious  in  her  household. 
One  exception  was  made;  no  expense  was  to  be  spared 
in  educating  the  children.  Springett  and  William  were 
to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  building,  ship-carpen- 
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try,  measuring,  leveling,  surveying  and  navigation,  and 
especially  agriculture.  His  daughter  L,etitia  was  to  pay 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  household  as  well  as  to  the 
accomplishments  of  her  sex. 

On  the  first  of  September  the  voyage  was  begun.  At 
last  Penn's  Oxford  dream,  that  he  was  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  state,  was  to  be  realized.  Truly  a  novel 
conception;  a  state  with  peace  for  a  corner-stone,  which, 
he  believed,  would  be  perpetual,  for  there  was  no 
danger  from  a  European  foe,  and  he  would  tame  the 
wild  sons  of  the  forest  by  his  kindness.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history  were  a  people  to  enjoy  per- 
fect religious  liberty.  "Would  the  experiment  succeed? 
"Governments,  like  clocks,"  said  Penn,  "go  from  the 
motion  men  give  them ;  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  are  they  ruined  too." 
Penn  knew  that  good  government  depended  far  more  on 
good  men  than  on  the  wisest  laws  ;  but  so  far  as  good 
laws  could  stimulate  and  develop  those  who  lived  under 
them,  they  should  feel  their  invigorating  power.  Were 
men  living,  who  would  be  drawn  by  his  scheme  to  en- 
joy the  civil  and  religious  liberty  afforded  by  his  pro- 
vince? And  did  he  have  so  much  faith  in  his  political 
garden,  however  unpromising  it  might  look  to  other 
eyes,  that  nourished  by  his  powerful  and  loving  hand, 
in  due  time  it  would  be  transformed  into  a  political  par- 
adise? Believing  as  strongly  as  Condorcet  in  the  ulti- 
mate perfecting  of  the  race,  and  possessing  an  unfailing 
enthusiasm,  fed  by  the  diviner  spring  in  his  nature,  he 
minded  neither  wind  nor  wave  as  long  as  it  bore  his 
good  ship  toward  the  land  where  he  was  to  try  his 
"Holy  Experiment/' 

Soon  after  starting,  that  dread  disease,  small-pox,  ap- 
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peared.  At  first,  the  disease  was  mild,  but  before  the 
vessel  reached  mid-ocean  nearly  every  man,  woman  and 
child  was  sick.  For  two  weeks  some  one  died  almost 
every  day.  By  day  and  night  Penn  spoke  words  of  com- 
fort to  the  sick,  administered  medicines  to  them,  and 
tried  to  console  the  dying.  Late  in  October  they  re- 
joiced to  see  the  low  and  woody  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware; and  nine  weeks  after  quitting  the  shores  of 
England  the  Welcome  anchored  at  the  port  of  New 
Castle. 

The  monotony  and  quiet  of  the  voyage  are  now 
broken  by  a  lively  scene.  Boats  pass  busily  to  and  fro 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore,  while  the  curious,  yet 
seemingly  unconcerned  Indian  comes  around  the  head- 
land in  his  canoe.  The  pious  adventurers  return  thanks 
to  their  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  then  going  ashore  are 
heartily  greeted  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  Swedes  with 
the  faint  yet  not  displeasing  tinge  of  superiority  usually 
shown  by  first-comers.  Later,  groups  of  men,  women 
and  children  walk  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  climb  the 
steep  bank,  or  venture  into  the  tangled  thicket.  Per- 
haps a  boat  from  Jersey  may  be  seen  touching  the 
strand,  while  those  within  are  displaying  unquestioned 
proofs  of  affection  for  long-severed  friends  or  relations. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  rush  to  the  landing-place? 
The  leader  of  the  enterprise  is  coming  ashore  !  With  a 
mild,  shining  face,  the  outward  glory  of  a  spirit  sucess- 
fully  tried  by  persecution  and  prison,  Penn  meets  them 
as  though  they  were  his  children.  Then,  followed  by  an 
eager  throng,  he  is  conducted  by  the  kindly  Swedes,  or 
stops  beneath  a  sycamore  to  look  for  the  first  time  into 
those  strange  faces,  who,  henceforth,  are  to  find  in  him 
a  true  friend,  to  win  their  respect  and  love,  and  to  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  their  race  lasts. 
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The  next  day  lie  assembled  the  people  in  the  court- 
house and  went  through  the  form  of  taking  legal  posses- 
sion. The  commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York  deliv- 
ered to  him  the  key  of  the  fort  and  "one  turf  with  a 
twig  upon  it,  a  porringer  with  river-water  and  soil." 
Penn  then  addressed  them,  and  gave  as  the  reason  for 
his  coming,  his  desire  to  found  a  free  and  virtuous  state 
in  which  the  people  should  rule  themselves.  He  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  powers,  assuring  those  who 
heard  him  that  he  wished  to  exercise  these  powers  only  for 
a  time  and  for  the  general  good.  He  spoke  of  the  consti- 
tution he  had  published  for  Pennsylvania,  and  promised 
the  settlers  in  the  territory  recently  purchased  from  the 
Duke  of  York  that  the  same  principles  would  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  Every  man  should  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science and  his  share  of  political  power.  The  meeting 
ended  by  his  renewal  in  his  own  name  of  the  commis- 
sions of  all  the  magistrates. 

He  then  departed  for  Upland.  It  was  autumn;  dense 
forests  covered  the  valley  with  every  shade  of  color, 
from  the  faintest  yellow  to  the  deepest  crimson,  inter- 
spersed with  the  green,  changeless  pine.  Never  before 
had  Penn's  eyes  beheld  such  a  gorgeous  mass  of  leaf- 
color,  for  in  old  England  the  frosts  play  no  such  mag- 
ical tricks  with  the  foliage.  A  strange  stillness  reigned, 
for  the  works  of  man  were  quiet  and  simple;  to  the 
noise  of  a  brook  was  occasionally  added  the  noise  of 
some  water-wheel  and  whirring  millstone,  while  ever 
and  anon  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the 
crash  of  a  falling  limb,  or  the  running  of  an  animal. 
Indian  summer  had  come,  when  nature,  having  com- 
pleted its  summer-work  of  growth  and  crowning  display 
of  leafage,  was  retiring  to  the  sleep  of  winter. 
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His  most  important  act  was  to  issue  writs  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  of  New  Castle,  Deal, 
Sussex,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Bucks,  requiring  them  to 
summon  all  freeholders  to  meet  and  elect  individuals 
to  serve  as  their  deputies  and  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  was  to  be  held  at  Upland  on  the  fol- 
lowing month.  No  action  was  then  taken  for  electing 
members  of  the  provincial  council;  nor,  in  truth,  was 
that  body  organized  until  March,  the  following  year. 
Soon  afterward  Penn  continued  his  way  up  the  river. 
Though  larger  at  that  season  of  the  year  than  it  is  now, 
it  was  confined  within  the  same  gently-swelling  banks, 
which  were  covered  with  trees  and  cut  by  smaller 
streams.  Ere  long  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Continuing  four  miles  farther,  he  reached  Coa- 
quannock,  where  the  westerly  bank  of  the  Delaware 
was  much  higher  and  clothed  with  pines.  At  one  place 
the  bank  was  divided  by  a  small  stream,  Dock  Creek, 
deep  enough  to  enter,  and  having  a  low,  sandy  beach, 
where  a  landing  could  be  easily  made.  Here  Penn 
went  ashore.  He  was  on  the  site  selected  by  his  com- 
missioners for  the  provincial  capital.  Through  his  sur- 
veyor he  had  been  informed  that  the  best  place  was  the 
neck  of  land  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  both  of  which  were  navigable.  The 
neighboring  lands  were  free  from  swamps,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  clay  for  making  brick,  and  within  a  short 
distance  were  quarries  of  good  stone  and  marble.  The 
land  was  owned  by  three  Swedish  brothers,  named 
Svenson,  and  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Having 
purchased  it,  on  their  terms,1  Penn  drew  a  plan  for  the 

'"The   land   for  it,  consisting  of  360  acres,  was   given   by  three 
brothers  of  the  Svenson  family,  upon  condition  that  two  hundred 
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city.  Its  name,  form,  streets,  docks  and  open  spaces 
were  put  on  paper,  very  much  as  the  famous  ancient 
cities  of  the  East  were  planned  by  their  royal  builders. 

By  this  design  Philadelphia  was  to  cover,  with  its 
houses,  squares  and  gardens,  twelve  square  miles.  A 
modern  Babylon  in  size,  though  very  unlike  the  ancient 
Babylon  in  appearance  and  character.  Two  streets 
were  to  front  the  two  rivers,  connected  by  an  avenue  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  adorned  with  trees  and  gardens. 
At  a  right  angle  with  this,  which  was  to  be  called  High 
Street,  was  Broad  Street,  of  equal  width.  The  city, 
therefore,  was  to  be  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the 
centre  a  public  square  of  ten  acres  was  reserved,  and  in 
the  middle  of  each  quarter  a  similar  square  of  eight 
acres  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  posterity.  Eight 
streets,  each  of  them  fifty  feet  wide,  were  to  parallel 
Broad  Street.  Penn  encouraged  the  building  of  de- 
tached houses,  with  grass  and  plants  around  them.  He 
was  desirous  of  having  u  a  green  country  town." 

Markham  and  the  commissioners  had  bought  land  of 
the  Indians  before  Penn's  arrival,  and  the  process  of  set- 
tlement was  already  going  on.  As  Penn  believed  that 
the  "  natives,  by  the  laws  of  nations,"  were  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  its  purchase  from  them  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  his  scheme  of  government.  "  It  would  be 
an  ill  argument,"  he  once  said,  "to  convert  to  Christi- 

acres  should  be  given  to  each  of  them  in  another  place  in  the  city,  in 
what  are  now  called  the  'Northern  Liberties'  of  the  city,  with  a 
yearly  rent  of  one-half  bushel  of  wheat  for  each  one  hundred  acres." 
Acrelius'  New  Sweden,  112. 

"They  with  difficulty  left  the  place,  'the  situation  of  which  was 
very  advantageous.  But  at  last  they  were  persuaded  to  it  by  Penn, 
who  gave  them  a  few  English  miles  from  that  place  twice  the  same 
space  of  country  they  inhabited."     1  Kalm's  Travels,  32. 
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anity,  to  expel  instead  of  purchasing"  it  from  them. 
A  portion  of  the  land  thus  purchased  was  sold  at  four- 
pence  an  acre,  with  the  reservation  of  a  quit-rent  of  one 
shilling  for  every  hundred  acres.  Penn  set  apart  a 
portion  for  his  children,  ten  thousand  acres  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  Duke  of  York,  nor  did  he  forget  George  Fox, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  thousand  acres.  Other  purchases 
along  the  river  had  previously  been  made  from  the  In- 
dians by  persons  living  in  Jersey. 

Penn  now  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  Indians. 
Putting  aside  all  ceremony  he  won  their  hearts  by  his 
confiding  and  familiar  speech.  He  walked  with  them 
in  the  forests  and  sat  with  them  on  the  ground  to  watch 
the  young  men  dance.  He  joined  in  their  feasts  and 
ate  their  roasted  hominy  and  acorns.  They  called  him 
the  great  Onas,  and  were  delighted  to  have  him  at  their 
feasts  and  sports.  His  most  famous  meeting,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  tradition,  was  at  Shackamaxon,  or  the  place 
of  eels.  This  was  a  natural  amphitheatre  shaded  by  a 
large  elm  tree,  under  whose  branches  friendly  nations 
had  met  and  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  long  before 
the  landing  of  the  pale- faces  on  the  Delaware.  Dense 
masses  of  cedar,  pine  and  chestnut  spread  far  away  on 
every  side,  cut  by  the  noble  river,  whose  undeflled 
waters  slowly  ran  to  the  sea.  Near  the  elm  stood  Wil- 
liam Penn.  His  dress  was  a  befitting  one,  a  coat  reach- 
ing to  the  knees  with  rows  of  buttons,  a  vest  of  different 
color,  large  trousers  slashed  at  the  sides  and  tied  with 
strings;  full  shirt-sleeves  and  ruffles,  a  hat  without  the 
feather,  but  of  the  cavalier  shape,  beneath  which  were 
curls  of  auburn  hair.  On  his  right  hand,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  soldier,  was  Colonel  Markham  ;  on  his  left,  so 
runs  the  story,  a  friendly  voyager.      Even  in  that  early 
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day  of  provincial  life  the  varied  national  representation 
was  an  impressive  proof  of  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  Penn's  scheme,  and  prophetic  of  the  vast  number  who 
were  to  come.  The  governor  received  the  Indians  with 
dignified  ease,  and  when  the  reception  was  over  the 
sachems  held  a  brief  consultation.  Taiminent,  the 
chief  sachem,  after  advancing  a  few  steps  and  putting 
on  his  head  a  chaplet  into  which  was  twisted  a  small 
horn,  his  symbol  of  power,  sat  down.  The  older 
sachems  stood  on  his  right  and  left,  the  middle-aged 
warriors  ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
around  them,  and  the  younger  men  formed  the  outer 
circle.  When  all  were  seated  Taiminent  announced 
they  were  ready  to  listen  to  the  governor. 

Penn  arose.  "The  Great  Spirit,"  he  said,  "who 
ruled  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Father  of  all  men, 
bore  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  dwell  with 
them  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  to  serve  them  with  all 
his  power.  Himself  and  followers  had  met  them  un- 
armed, because  their  religion  forbade  the  use  of  hostile 
weapons  against  their  fellow  creatures  ;  they  came  not 
to  injure  others,  that  was  offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
but  to  do  good  in  which  he  delighted  ;  having  met  in 
the  broad  pathway  of  truth  and  benevolence,  they  ought 
to  disdain  deception  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  by 
candor,  fraternity  and  love." 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  was  written  a 
treaty.  After  explaining  it,  he  desired  the  sachems  to 
sign  it  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  No  oaths 
or  seals  were  used  ;  on  both  sides  the  treaty  was  ratified 
with  yea ;  and  unlike  most  treaties,  this  was  kept.  For 
many  years  this  pleasing  picture  adorned  the  historical 
gallery,  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  taken  down 
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with  many  others,  and  put  away  as  an  unfaithful  crea- 
tion. Yet  mankind  is  loath  to  part  with  such  pictures, 
a  sure  proof  of  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  human  action 
as  well  as  in  nature  and  art. 

Penn  journeyed  to  New  York  to  "  pay  his  duty  to  the 
Duke  of  York  by  visiting  his  province,"  but  whether  he 
went  before  or  after  his  meeting  with  the  Indians  at 
Shackamaxon  is  not  clearly  known.  As  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  he  returned 
to  Chester.  On  the  appointed  day  only  sixteen  of  the 
forty-two  members  composing  the  body  appeared.  It 
had  not  the  witchery  or  fascination  of  a  modern  legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Those  chosen  preferred  tilling  their 
lands  to  winning  possible  glories  in  the  legislative 
arena.  Nicholas  Moore  was  elected  speaker,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  elections  and  privileges,  an- 
other of  foresight  for  the  preparation  of  bills,  and  a  third 
on  justice  and  grievances.  Rules  were  also  adopted  for 
the  government  of  members.  One  of  these  provided 
that  any  member  should  have  access  to  any  committee 
"except  committees  of  secrecy;"  no  member  could  "go 
on  a  journey  "  during  the  session  without  the  speaker's 
leave;  and  if  any  member  presumed  to  pervert  the  sense 
of  any  question,  he  was  "to  be  put  out  of  the  House." 
No  member  could  speak  on  a  question  more  than  once 
before  and  once  after  it  was  put;  no  member's  name 
could  be  mentioned  in  debate,  nor  could  any  one  indulge 
in  personalities;  and  superfluous  and  tedious  speeches 
might  be  stopped  by  the  speaker.  Any  member  could 
offer  a  bill,  public  or  private,  except  one  levying  taxes. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  politics  of  the 
time,  the  practical  politician  put  in  a  prompt  appear- 
ance.    At  the  first  election  of  assemblymen  "  undue  in- 
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fluences  were  used  to  elect  a  member  from  New  Castle." 
Abraham  Mann  had  won  his  seat  through  the  practice 
of  dark  arts  by  the  sheriff  of  New  Castle.  Testimony- 
was  taken,  Mann  was  deposed,  and  his  contestant  was 
admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  session  was  short.  The  long-winded  speech- 
maker  was  not  there.  No  one  spoke  to  the  gallery. 
The  members  were  serious,  honest  men,  who  desired  to 
fulfil  their  duties  as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  home. 
Though  the  session  lasted  only  three  days,  laws  of  the 
highest  importance  were  enacted.  The  first  law  pro- 
vided for  the  legal  union  of  the  Lower  Counties  with  the 
Province;  and  the  second  for  the  naturalization  of  citi- 
zens. On  the  third  day  the  Assembly  received  from 
Penn  copies  of  the  printed  laws  prepared  and  published 
in  England.  To  these  the  first  purchasers  of  land  had 
assented,  and  they  were  readily  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly. Penn  offered  another  series  of  written  laws  that 
were  passed,  and  called  "The  Great  Law,"  containing 
forty-one  sections.  These  provided  that  every  man 
might  believe  in  any  doctrine  whatever,  not  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  honor  of  society;  that  every  Christian 
man  of  twenty-one  years,  unstained  by  crime,  should  be 
eligible  to  elect  and  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly;  that  every  child  of  twelve  should  be  in- 
structed in  some  useful  trade  or  skill ;  that  legal  fees 
should  be  fixed  at  a  low  rate  and  hung  up  in  every  court 
of  justice;  that  persons  wrongly  imprisoned  should  have 
double  damages  from  the  prosecutor;  that  prisons  should 
be  changed  into  houses  of  industry,  honesty  and  educa- 
tion. As  Penn's  cardinal  idea  in  dealing  with  criminal 
offenders  was  their  reformation,  death  as  a  punishment 
was  blotted  out  except  in  the  single  case  of  wilful  and 
premeditated  murder. 
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Unlike  the  political  dreamers  from  Plato  to  More,  Perm 
had  now  boldly  begun  to  test  his  ideal  of  government 
in  the  rough  crucible  of  experience.  His  constitution 
had  been  launched  ;  and  now  his  "great  law"  followed, 
containing  advances  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
dealing  with  criminal  offenders,  in  public  education  and 
the  moral  and  material  upbuilding  of  men,  more  radical 
than  any  other  single  piece  of  legislation  in  history. 
Were  the  hopes  of  Penn  to  rise  to  the  mid-heaven  of 
joyful  realization,  or  sink  below  the  horizon  of  utter  dis- 
appointment? Without  anticipating  the  answer,  one 
remark  may  be  worth  heeding  by  any  one  who  shall 
journey  with  us  on  this  inquiry.  As  the  incoming  tide 
that  laps  the  ocean  beach  constantly  recedes  yet  rises 
higher  than  before,  so  the  political  and  moral  movement 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  many  of  the  great 
similar  movements  of  the  world,  has  advanced  and  re- 
ceded in  a  fitful,  uneasy  way  ;  though,  regarded  from 
afar,  there  has  ever  been  a  flood  tide,  irregularly  carrying 
the  people  further  upward  on  the  shore. 

Legislation  over,  Penn  visited  Lord  Baltimore,  with 
whom  he  desired  to  arrange  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  provinces.  Unable  to  agree,  each  proprietor  kept 
fast  to  his  rights,  and  the  line  was  not  definitely  settled 
for  many  years.  He  was  courteously  entertained,  and, 
after  the  conference,  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Maryland.  Wherever  he  went,  his  custom  was  to  at- 
tend them  and  make  a  short  speech.  Then  he  returned 
to  Chester,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

His  correspondence  at  this  time  contains  an  insight  into 

his  life  and  thoughts  concerning  his  unique  enterprise. 

In  one  of  his   letters,  after   saying   that   he  was  then 

"casting  the  country  into  townships  for  large  lots  of 
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land,"  and  reviewing  his  many  recent  labors,  he  con- 
tinues: "As  to  the  outward  things  we  are  satisfied;  the 
land  good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  beautiful, 
and  provisions  good  and  easy  to  come  at ;  an  innumera- 
able  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fish  ;  in  fine,  here  is 
what  an  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  would  be  well  con- 
tented with ;  and  service  enough  for  God,  for  the  fields 
are  white  for  the  harvest.  O  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of 
these  parts,  freed  from  the  anxious  and  troublesome 
solicitations,  hurries  and  perplexities  of  woeful  Eu- 
rope !" 

Yet  these  parts  were  not  all  sweetness.  The  voice  of 
the  croaker  was  heard.  The  envious,  too,  were  "  many, 
both  professors,  false  friends  and  profane."  To  one  of 
these  he  writes  :  "  It  is  more  than  a  worldly  title,  or  pat- 
ent, that  hath  clothed  me  in  this  place.  Keep  thy  place. 
I  am  in  mine.  *  *  Had  I  indeed  sought  greatness,  I  had 
stayed  at  home,  where  the  difference  between  what  I  am 
here  and  what  was  offered  *  *  is  as  wide  as  the  places 
are."  Still,  Penn  was  pleased,  nay  exultant.  Writing 
to  Lord  Culpepper,  he  says:  "I  am  mightily  taken 
with  this  part  of  the  world  :  here  is  a  great  deal  of 
nature,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  base  art."  And  then 
he  adds  in  a  way  so  characteristic  of  him  :  "Methinks 
that  simplicity  with  enough  is  gold  to  lacker,  compared 
with  European  cunning."  Indeed,  he  liked  the  coun- 
try so  well  that  even  "  a  plentiful  estate  and  a  great  ac- 
quaintance on  the  other  side"  had  "  no  charms  "  to  pre- 
vent him  becoming  an  American,  as  soon  as  his  family 
was  "once  fixed"  with  him.  "Our  Province  thrives 
with  people,"  so  he  tells  my  lord;  "our  next  increase 
will  be  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  Time,  the  maturer  of 
things  below,  will  give  the  best  account  of  this  country. 
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Our  heads  are  dull ;  what  fineness  transplantation  will 
give,  I  know  not  ;  but  our  hearts  are  good  and  our 
hands  strong."  What  "fineness  transplantation"  did 
give,  we  shall  by  and  by  find  out. 

The  time  drew  near  for  electing  members  of  another 
council  and  Assembly.  In  his  writ  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion, issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties, 
Penn  ordered  the  election  of  twelve  persons  from  each 
county  to  serve  as  delegates  in  the  provincial  council,  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  freemen  personally 
to  appear  "  at  an  Assembly,  according  to  the  contents  of 
my  charter  of  liberties."  Instead  of  complying  literally 
with  this  order,  the  people  elected  twelve  from  each 
county,  and  petitioned  the  governor  that  these  might 
serve  as  members  of  both  bodies;  three  from  each 
county  for  the  council,  and  nine  for  members  of  the 
Assembly.     To  this  change  Penn  assented. 

The  change  was  not  agreeable  to  all.  One  of  the 
members,  Nicholas  Moore,  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
the  change  as  grossly  unconstitutional.  The  council 
had  "broken  the  charter,"  its  conduct  was  treasonable, 
and  the  evil  effects  wrould  be  visited  on  them  and  their 
children.  The  next  day  he  was  called  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  council  to  answer  for  his  assertions.  His 
conduct  was  declared  to  be  "  unreasonable  and  impru- 
dent," and,  after  reprimanding  him,  he  was  dismissed 
with  the  injunction  not  to  offend  in  this  manner  again 
in  the  future. 

Another  change  was  proposed  endowing  the  Assembly 
with  authority  to  legislate.  Having  tasted  the  secrets 
of  power,  the  members  of  the  House  wanted  more.  This 
is  the  old  story  in  every  age  of  the  world.  "  A  very 
good  proposal  was  made  by  a  member"  that  "the  House 
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might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  proposing"  to  the 
governor  and  provincial  council  "such  things  as  might 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Province."  A  conference  on 
the  subject  with  the  council  was  held,  and  one  clear 
result  from  the  discussion  followed.  Penn  determined 
to  submit  a  new  frame  of  government  to  the  Assembly 
for  its  consideration.  Over  this  there  was  a  lengthy 
discussion.  Several  ' '  variations  "  were  proposed  by  both 
council  and  Assembly  and  adopted.  The  work  of  recon- 
struction was  finished  in  March,  and  was  called  a  "  Bill 
of  Settlement," — a  delusive  name,  for  what  human 
legislative  contrivance  can  ever  be  perfect  or  lasting? 

There  wrere  various  changes,  and  among  them  was  an 
extension  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  House.  It  was 
enacted  "  that  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall 
have  the  power  of  preparing  and  proposing  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assemby  all  bills  that  they  shall  jointly  assent  to, 
and  think  fit  to  have  passed  into  laws  that  are  not  in- 
consistent with,  but  according  to  the  powers  granted 
by  the  king's  letters-patent  to  the  proprietory  and  gov- 
ernor." It  has  been  asserted  that  this  was  "substan- 
tially" the  concession  the  people  desired  but  we  fail  to 
discover  so  much  in  the  change.  The  power  to  origi- 
nate legislation  was  still  limited  to  the  council.  It  is 
true  the  members  wTere  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
laws  proposed  by  them  doubtless  reflected  the  popular 
will.  But  they  had  been  elected  in  this  manner  before. 
Besides,  another  important  limitation  was  retained. 
All  bills  were  to  be  published  twenty  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  thus  cutting  off  all  hasty  and 
ill-considered  attempts  at  legislation.  While  Penn  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  having  laws  enacted  that  would 
please  the  people,  he  could  not  help  seeing  their  unfit- 
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ness  to  engage  in  such  delicate  work,  and  also  the 
danger,  however  well-meaning  they  might  be,  of  legis- 
lating for  their  own  best  interests  and  of  keeping  within 
the  limitations  set  up  in  the  fundamental  law.  To  vio- 
late this  was  a  serious  thing  both  for  him  and  for  them- 
selves. With  no  experience  in  such  matters,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  he  hesitated  to  grant  all  the 
authority  they  asked,  while  desirous  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  popular  government.  How  well-founded 
were  his  fears  will  soon  be  seen. 

Another  important  question  related  to  the  tenure  of 
office.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  council  and  As- 
sembly the  question  was  proposed  by  the  governor  : 

Whether  officers  who  are  named  by  the  governor 
should  continue  for  life.     Carried  in  the  negative. 

Whether  the  governor  that  now  is  shall  choose  his 
officers  during  his  life.     Carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Other  changes  lessened  the  representation,  as  above 
explained ;  and  the  four  grand  committees  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  governor's  treble  vote  were  abolished.  The 
time  for  holding  the  annual  elections  for  members  of 
the  council  and  Assembly  was  changed  to  the  ioth  of 
March.  Ten  days  afterward  the  council  was  to  meet 
the  governor ;  and  both  bodies  were  to  assemble  on  the 
ioth  of  May. 

When  the  changes  were  completed  the  Assembly 
waited  on  the  governor  and  council  in  the  council- 
house,  and  the  clerk  of  the  council,  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor, read  the  charter.  After  telling  the  Assembly  that 
the  changes  were  intended  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
the  freemen  of  the  Province,  he  sealed,  signed  and 
delivered  the  charter  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  and 
two  other  members,  who  received  it  in  the  name  of  all 
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the  freemen  of  the  Province,  and  signified  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  governor's  kindness.  Then  the  charter 
was  endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  Province,  the  coun- 
cil and  Assembly,  the  governor's  secretary,  the  clerk  of 
the  council  and  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  who  were  present.  Its  keeping  was  con- 
fided to  persons  who  were  thought  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  instrument,  while  the  old  charter  was  returned 
to  Penn  with  the  thanks  of  the  House. 

The  wisdom  of  the  early  legislator  was  displayed  at 
this  session.  Two  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Assem- 
bly, one  compelling  young  men  to  marry,  and  the  other 
that  only  two  kinds  of  clothes  should  be  worn,  a  suit 
adapted  to  summer,  and  another  to  the  winter  season. 
Thus  the  believer  in  the  public  regulation  of  even  the 
most  delicate  affairs  of  life  shrank  not  from  his  crass 
display  of  superior  wisdom.  Had  the  first  of  these  laws 
passed,  the  result  would  have  been  curious  indeed  for 
at  that  time  there  were  more  men  than  women  in  the 
Province.  The  literal  execution  of  the  law  would  have 
compelled  a  reversal  of  the  marriage  code  of  Mor- 
monism. 

An  excise  tax,  and  another  on  exports  and  imports, 
were  among  the  measures  of  the  session.  By  the  charter 
the  king  could  not  impose  any  tax  or  custom  on  the 
people,  their  lands  or  goods,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietary,  Assembly  or  of  Parliament.  By  the  fourth 
law,  prepared  in  England  before  Penn  came  to  the  Prov- 
ince, "  no  money  or  goods  should  be  raised  or  paid  by 
any  of  the  people  of  the  Province  by  way  of  tax,  custom, 
or  contribution,  unless  by  a  law  made  for  the  purpose." 
And,  by  a  provision  of  the  great  law,  no  tax  was  at  any 
time  to  continue  any  longer  "  than   the  space  of  one 
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whole  year."  Whoever,  therefore,  should  levy,  collect, 
or  pay  any  money  or  goods  contrary  thereto  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  public  enemy  of  the  Province  and  a  be- 
trayer of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Such  were  the 
fundamental  principles  relating  to  taxation.  In  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  Penn's  "great  care,  charge  and 
liberality  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Province,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  and 
affection,"  the  Assembly  "entreated  him  to  accept"  the 
income  flowing  from  a  tax  of  twopence  on  every  gallon 
of  imported  rum,  wine,  brandy  and  strong  waters,  a 
penny  tax  on  cider,  and  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  "  for 
every  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  imported  for 
merchandise "  except  molasses.  Penn  and  his  coun- 
cil conferred  with  various  persons  about  collecting  the 
taxes,  and  having  learned  that  this  would  be  difficult 
and  costly,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions ^500  or  more  to  support  the  government. 
To  this  proposition  Penn  agreed,  and  the  subscription 
was  started.  ' '  But  some  of  the  collectors  were  strangers, 
and  had  little  influence  ;  others  were  a  little  too  great  to 
be  much  imposed  upon,  many  more  were  rich,  and  still 
others  preferred  their  own  ease  to  the  people's  good." 
Indeed,  after  Penn  returned  to  England,  the  members 
of  the  council,  "the  great  and  rich  men,"  not  only 
failed  to  contribute  their  share,  but  to  collect  from 
others;  and  only  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  money  was 
ever  paid. 

Meanwhile  the  new  city  on  the  Delaware  was  rapidly 
rising.  Since  the  spring  twenty-three  vessels  had  en- 
tered the  river  filled  with  emigrants.  Along  the  high 
bank  of  the  Delaware  were  caves  that  were  seized  by 
the  newcomers  for  temporary  habitation.     Some  of  the 
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settlers  lodged  under  the  branches  of  huge  pines,  and 
rejoiced  in  securing  even  such  shelter.  Women,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  luxuries,  assisted  their  fathers 
and  husbands;  brought  wood  and  water,  cooked  food, 
and  acted  as  laborers  while  their  houses  were  building, 
even  carrying  mortar  or  sawing  wood.  If  ever  murmurs 
arose,  they  were  checked  by  the  thought  of  the  unhappy 
country  they  had  left  behind. 

The  first  building  completed  was  a  tavern.  Its  name, 
the  Blue  Anchor,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  provin- 
cial annals.  It  was  a  combination  of  beer-house,  ex- 
change, grain-market,  post-office  and  landing-place.  It 
was  at  the  quay  of  the  infant  city.  It  was  formed  of 
large  rafters  of  wood,  and  the  spaces  between  wrere  filled 
with  English  brick.  Within  a  few  months  the  city 
numbered  eighty  houses  and  cottages.  The  farmers 
had  partly  cleared  their  lands;  ships  had  come  and  gone 
with  goods  and  passengers;  abundant  crops  had  been 
raised.  Larger  things  were  attempted.  A  dock  three 
hundred  feet  long  was  built;  and  .stone  houses  with 
pointed  roofs,  balconies  and  porches  arose.  Within  a 
year  from  the  time  of  Penn's  landing  at  New  Castle  one 
hundred  houses  had  been  built.  Five  hundred  were 
added  during  the  next  two  years. 

Penn  exulted  over  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  "I 
must  say,  without  vanity,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Halifax, 
"  I  have  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever 
any  man  did  on  private  credit."  To  Lord  Sunderland 
he  wrote:  "With  the  help  of  God,  and  such  noble 
friends,  I  will  show  a  Province  in  seven  years  equal  to 
her  neighbor  of  forty  years  standing."  But  the  material 
growth  of  the  city  did  not  blind  Penn's  attention  to 
other  things.     At  once  he  took  steps  for  protecting  the 
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morals  of  the  people  and  promoting  education.  Before 
the  pines  had  been  leveled  he  began  to  build  a  school 
and  set  up  a  printing-press.  In  most  of  the  American 
settlements  these  things  had  followed  more  slowly  in 
the  wake  of  prosperity.  In  December,  1683,  Enoch 
Flower  opened  his  school  in  a  hut  divided  into  two 
apartments.  Those  of  the  present  day  may  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  Enoch's  charges  and  curriculum,  but  those 
of  the  time  thought  that  the  cost  of  his  instruction  was 
worthy  of  a  place  in  their  minutes,  for  the  following 
items  were  recorded :  "  To  learn  to  read,  4  shillings  a 
quarter;  to  write,  6  shillings;  boarding  a  scholar,  to  wit, 
diet,  lodging,  washing  and  schooling,  ^10  a  whole  year." 
Six  years  afterward  a  public  school  was  founded,  of 
which  George  Keith  was  master.  He  was  guaranteed 
^50  a  year,  besides  a  house  for  his  family  and  school- 
rooms. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  under  the  new 
frame  of  government  was  in  May,  1684.  There  was 
a  sharp  contest  for  the  speakership  between  two  Phila- 
delphians,  and  Nicholas  Moore,  afterwards  chief  jus- 
tice, won.  Twenty  bills  had  been  prepared  by  the 
council,  which  were  introduced  and  passed.  One  of 
them  related  to  the  protection  of  the  proprietor  and 
of  his  rights,  and  prescribed  a  heavy  penalty  on  whoever 
endeavored  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  of  him,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  government.  The  session  was  very 
brief,  and  though  Moore  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
strong  disapproval  of  some  of  the  bills,  the  members 
generally  displayed  much  unanimity  and  a  profound  re- 
gard for  the  proprietor. 

While  Penn  was  thus  rapidly  laying  the  foundations 
of  his  Province,  Lord  Baltimore  was  keenly  watching 
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Perm's  enterprise.  To  attract  newcomers  the  Maryland 
proprietor  offered  his  land  in  larger  quantities  and  at 
lower  prices  than  his  competitor.  The  current  of  emi- 
gration was  fast  swelling.  During  the  first  three  years 
after  Penn's  arrival,  at  least  fifty  ships  came  with  emi- 
grants from  many  places  in  England,  Wales,  Holland 
and  Germany.  The  larger  number  of  these  were 
Friends,  but  not  all.  They  were  mostly  husbandmen, 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  with  simple,  hearty,  uncere- 
monious ways.  Some  of  them  had  good  estates;  but 
the  most  had  their  fortunes  to  gain.  Some  brought 
with  them  the  frames  of  their  houses ;  others  built 
cabins  of  logs,  covering  them  with  clap-boards.  All 
were  full  of  energy  and  hope,  intent  on  escaping  from 
the  crushing  exactions  of  centralized  power. 

Indeed,  they  came  so  fast  that  Peun  felt  the  need  of 
acquiring  more  land  from  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  a 
new  treaty,  or  purchase,  was  effected.  One  of  these,  so 
tradition  says,  included  land  u  as  far  back  as  a  man 
could  walk  in  three  days."  x  Penn,  with  several  of  his 
friends,  started  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neshaminy  to  walk 
out  the  purchase.  They  walked  leisurely,  after  the  In- 
dian manner,  sitting  down  occasionally  to  smoke  their 
pipes,  eat  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  drink  wine.  After 
going  a  day  and  a  half  to  a  spruce  tree  near  Baker's 
Creek,  Penn  thought  he  had  land  enough  for  his  present 
needs,  and  left  the  remainder  to  be  ascertained  at  a 
future  day.  He  surely  gave  no  sign  of  the  land-grab- 
bing propensity  that  distinguished  his  sons  and  their 
agents,  which  was  such  a  just  cause  for  Indian  resent- 
ment.    Whether   the    tradition    above    mentioned    be 

1  This  tradition  should  riot  be  confounded  with  the  walking  pur- 
chase of  1734. 
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founded  on  fact  or  not,  Penn's  land  purchases  were  so 
moderate  in  extent,  that  their  loss  was  too  lightly  felt 
by  the  Indians  to  cause  any  irritation  among-  them. 

In  truth  in  those  early  days  the  newcomers  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  their  dusky  neighbors.  The  Indians 
often  supplied  them,  in  times  of  scarcity,  with  provi- 
sions. One  of  these  early  settlers  was  John  Chapman, 
who  had  gone  farther  away  into  the  woods  than  any 
other.  He  had  two  sons,  who  at  this  time  were  about  ten 
years  old.  One  evening  they  were  in  the  woods  trying 
to  find  their  father's  cattle,  when  they  met  an  Indian 
who  told  them  to  go  back,  or  they  would  be  lost.  Heed- 
ing his  advice,  they  started  homeward.  Darkness  over- 
took them,  and  when  at  last  they  reached  home  the 
Indian  was  there  waiting  for  them.  As  their  parents  at 
that  time  went  every  day  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Friends,  the  Indians  came  daily  to  watch  over  the 
younger  ones  who  were  left  at  home.  "  Such,  in  many 
instances,"  says  a  trustworthy  historian,  "was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  of  the  country  in  the  original  settle- 
ment of  it,"  before  the  Indians  had  suffered  from  their 
superior  white  despoiler. 

During  the  summer,  (1683)  Penn,  fearing  nothing 
from  them,  made  a  journey  into  the  interior  and  wrote 
an  account  of  it,  which  he  sent  to  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders  in  England.  After  describing  the  soil,  air, 
water,  seasons  and  produce,  a  large  portion  of  his  letter 
contains  a  description  of  the  language,  manners,  relig- 
ion and  other  characteristics  of  the  Indians.  Generally, 
he  says,  they  are  "tall,  straight,  well  built,  and  of  sing- 
ular proportion.  They  tread  strong  and  clever,  and 
mostly  walk  with  a  lofty  chin.  *  *  They  grease  them- 
selves with  bear's  fat  clarified;   and  using  no  defence 
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against  sun  and  weather,  their  skins  must  needs  be 
swarthy.  Their  eye  is  little  and  black,  and  not  unlike 
a  straight-looked  Jew."  Penn  adds:  "  I  have  seen  as 
comely  European-like  faces  among  them,  of  both  sexes, 
as  on  your  side  the  sea." 

Concerning  this  language,  Penn  remarks  that  it  is 
"lofty,  yet  narrow;  but,  like  the  Hebrew,  in  signification 
full."  Like  short-hand  in  writing,  one  word  served  the 
place  of  three,  the  hearer  supplying  the  others.  Penn 
asserts  that  as  he  had  tried  to  understand  the  language 
so  that  he  "  might  not  want  an  interpreter  on  any  occa- 
sion," so  he  was  sure  there  was  not  a  language  in 
Europe  having  "  words  of  more  sweetness  or  greatness, 
in  accent  and  emphasis,  than  theirs."  Examples  are 
given.  If  one  ask  them  for  something  he  does  not 
have,  he  will  answer,  "  motta  ne  hatta,"  "not  I  have," 
instead  of,  "I  have  not." 

Of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Indian  children 
Penn  has  much  to  say.  While  very  young  they  are 
plunged  into  "the  rivers  to  harden  and  embolden 
them."  When  nine  months  old  they  "will  go."  The 
boys  go  a-fishing  till  ripe  for  the  woods,  which  is  about 
fifteen,  then  they  hunt ;  and,  having  given  some  proofs 
of  their  manhood  by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they  may 
marry,  "  else  it  is  a  shame  to  think  of  a  wife."  The  girls 
remained  with  their  mothers,  aiding  them  in  their 
duties.  When  "fit  for  marriage  they  wear  something 
upon  their  heads  as  an  advertisement"  hiding  their 
faces  so  completely  that  they  can  hardly  be  seen,  "but 
when  they  please." 

"  If  a  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls  for  lodg- 
ings at  their  house  or  wigwam,  they  give  him  the  best 
place  and  first  cut.  *  *  In  liberality  they  excel.     Noth- 
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ing  is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun, 
coat  or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it 
sticks;  light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but  soon  spent; 
the  most  merry  creatures  that  live ;  they  feast  and  dance 
perpetually,  they  never  have  much  nor  want  much." 
Their  wealth  circulated  like  blood,  through  every  part, 
none  wanting  what  another  had,  yet  exact  observers 
of  property.  By  some  kings,  Penn  says,  land  had  been 
sold  to  him ;  by  others  it  had  been  presented.  The  pay 
or  presents  were  not  hoarded  by  the  particular  owners, 
but  were  shared  by  the  neighboring  kings  and  clans, 
until  hardly  "an  equal  share"  was  left  to  the  original 
donors.  When  this  was  done  on  such  occasions  as  festi- 
vals, or  at  their  common  meals,  the  kings  distributed 
"and  to  themselves  last."  And  Penn  adds:  "They 
care  for  little,  because  they  want  but  little  ;  and  the 
reason  is,  a  little  contents  them.  In  this  they  are  suffi- 
ciently revenged  on  us.  If  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They  are 
not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor  per- 
plexed with  chancery  suits  and  exchequer  reckonings. 
We  sweat  and  toil  to  live." 

The  Indians  have  often  been  charged  with  a  lack  of 
feeling  for  their  dead.  Penn's  observations,  however, 
do  not  sustain  this  criticism.  They  were  buried  with 
their  apparel,  the  nearest  of  kin  flinging  something  into 
the  grave  as  a  love-token.  If  not  clothing  themselves 
in  black,  as  we  do,  for  a  year  they  blackened  their  faces. 
One  of  their  most  touching  marks  of  remembrance  was 
their  care  for  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Lest  they  should 
be  lost  by  time  and  fall  to  common  use,  they  picked  off 
the  grass  that  grew  upon  them  and  heaped  up  the  fallen 
earth  with  great  care.     Doubtless  many  an  Indian  was 
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deficient  in  sentiment  for  his  dead  wife  or  child,  but  in 
making  a  generalization  on  such  a  matter,  it  should  be 
based  on  the  largest  number  of  facts  and  not  on  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

In  this  description  of  Indian  life  and  character  drawn 
by  Penn,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  in  the  primi- 
tive days  of  colonial  life,  before  the  Indians  had  suffered 
so  terribly  from  contact  with  the  white  people.  They 
had  not  then  been  robbed  of  their  lands,  and  could 
easily  provide  a  living.  Rum  had  not  done  its  awful 
work  ;  they  had  not  been  cheated  in  every  bargain  ;  nor 
had  their  wives  become  unfaithful.  In  other  places, 
where  the  whites  had  already  been  longer  among  them, 
with  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand  and  the  shot-gun  in  the 
other,  they  were,  as  Penn  remarks,  "  the  worse  for  the 
Christians,  who  have  propagated  their  vices,  and  yielded 
them  tradition  for  ill,  and  not  for  good  things."  The 
truth  unquestionably  is,  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Indians  is  that  formed  of  them  in  their  last  estate,  after 
they  had  been  despoiled  of  everything  by  a  race  vastly 
superior  in  plotting  and  in  executing  iniquity,  and  not 
as  they  were  in  the  early  days  when  the  great  Onas  wan- 
dered around  with  them  in  the  woods,  playing  with  their 
children,  unmindful  for  a  brief  hour  of  the  stormy  scenes 
at  home  and  the  dark  days  that  were  before  him. 

Too  soon  did  he  receive  letters  from  England  reciting 
a  long  list  of  calamities.  His  wife  was  severely  ill  ;  his 
friend  Sydney  had  perished  on  the  block  ;  the  persecu- 
tion of  non-conformists  to  the  state  religion  had  grown 
fierce  and  general.  Penn  felt  that  he  must  return  with- 
out delay.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  to  Pennsbury,  he  concluded  with  them  a  treaty 
of  peace.     He   told  them  that  he  was  going   beyond 
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the  seas  for  a  little  while,  and  would  return  if  the  Great 
Spirit  permitted  him  to  live.  He  begged  them  to  drink 
no  more  fire-water,  forbade  his  own  people  to  sell  them 
brandy  and  arms,  and  obtained  their  promise  to  live  in 
peace  and  amity  with  each  other  and  with  the  white 
men.  At  this  time  the  Province,  including  the  Lower 
Counties,  was  divided  into  thirty-two  townships,  and 
perhaps  seven  thousand  people  were  living  in  them. 
Of  this  number  one-third  were  in  Philadelphia. 

To  the  Friends  he  sent  a  circular  letter  declaring  that 
God  had  a  work  for  them  to  do,  and  urging  them  to  be 
watchful  over  themselves,  helpful  to  one  another,  cir- 
cumspect and  zealous.  The  eye  of  the  Lord  was  on 
them,  and  also  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  see  "  how  we  live, 
how  we  rule  and  how  we  obey,  and  joy  would  it  be  to 
some  to  see  us  halt  and  bear  evil  tidings  of  our  proceed- 
ings." The  Lord  had  brought  them  there  and  tried 
them  with  liberty  and  power,  precious  opportunities 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  through  perversity. 

Before  leaving,  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  the 
provincial  council.  Thomas  Lloyd,  a  Welsh  Friend, 
was  made  president,  to  whom  was  especially  commited 
the  charge  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Province.  Mark  ham 
was  created  secretary  of  the  Province  and  the  Lower 
Counties,  while  others  were  selected  for  surveyor- 
general,  commissioners  of  the  land-office  and  provincial 
judges. 

He  returned  in  a  brig  called  the  Endeavor.  After  he 
had  gone  on  board  he  addressed  to  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
his  associates  a  beautiful  letter  in  which  he  thus  wrote 
of  the  city  of  his  heart:  "And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the 
virgin  settlement  of  this  Province,  named  before  thou 
wert  born,  what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and  what 
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travail  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  and  preserve 
thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and  defile  thee !  O  that 
thou  mayest  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  would  over- 
whelm thee !  that  faithful  to  the  God  of  thy  mercies,  in 
the  life  of  righteousness,  thou  mayest  be  preserved  to 
the  eud  !  My  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  may- 
est stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  his  power." 

Section  IV. 

From  PentCs  First  Return  to  His  Second  Return  to  England. 

1684.-1J01. 

When  Penn  reached  the  English  shore,  he  found  his 
wife  had  improved  so  much  that  she  was  able  to  meet 
him  at  Sussex.  After  passing  three  or  four  days  with 
his  family,  Penn  went  to  Newmarket,  where  he  saw 
the  king  and  Duke  of  York.  Both  received  him  kindly. 
Not  long  afterward,  Charles  II.  breathed  his  last,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II. 

Charles's  reign  had  been  the  most  shameful  of  all  the 
English  kings.  Penn  counted  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand  families  who  had  been  ruined  for  upholding  their 
opinions  during  Charles's  reign;  and  no  less  than  four 
thousand  had  died  in  jail.  As  the  Duke  of  York  had 
been  opposed  to  these  atrocities,  Penn  waited  on  him  to 
remind  him  of  the  good-will  he  had  professed  toward 
all  conscientious  persons,  and  besought  the  deliverance 
of  religious  women  and  men  then  in  jail.  James  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  desired  that  no  person  should  be 
disturbed  by  reason  of  his  opinions,  but  he  would  not 
promise  to  do  anything  until  after  his  coronation. 
Nevertheless,  he  opened  the  prison  gates  to  every  person 
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who  was  confined  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  twelve  hundred  Friends  re- 
joiced in  their  liberty. 

To  be  near  the  court,  Penn  hired  apartments  in  Hol- 
land House  at  Kensington,  and  brought  his  wife  and 
family  to  town.  His  influence  with  the  king  was 
known,  for  the  king,  when  Duke  of  York,  had  great 
regard  for  Admiral  Penn,  and  was  a  friend  and  patron 
of  William's,  admitting  him  to  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
course, unusual  between  a  prince  and  persons  not  of 
royal  blood.  The  friendship,  thus  early  formed,  had 
been  preserved,  and  was  now  to  be  used  to  a  good  pur- 
pose. In  Penn  every  man  with  a  grievance  found  a 
friend.  Envoys  were  sent  from  the  American  Colonies 
to  solicit  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  and  many  relig- 
ious persons  besides  Friends  crowded  to  his  levees. 

One  of  his  earliest  favors  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  literature  shall  last.  During  Charles's  reign,  Shaftes- 
bury had  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  one  of  his  strongest 
friends,  the  serene  and  blameless  John  Locke,  was  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Locke  had  been  cast 
out  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  ornament,  and  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
finished  his  great  work  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Penn  sought  for  his  permission  to  return  to  England, 
but  as  the  illustrious  exile  was  conscious  of  no  crime,  he 
refused  to  accept  a  pardon.  Though  Locke  rejected  one 
for  himself,  he  did  not  afterward  scruple  to  ask  a  pardon 
for  others. 

The  story  is  a  very  long  one  of  the  persons  for  whom 
Penn  interceded,  and  of  his  success  in  procuring  their 
release.  Penn  would  gladly  have  returned  to  his  Prov- 
ince, but  the  king  pressed  him  to  remain  until  an  act 
10 
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of  Parliament  establishing  freedom  had  been  passed. 
Penn's  thoughts  flew  westward  to  the  city  rising  by  the 
Delaware,  to  the  simple-minded  sons  of  the  forest  who 
loved  him  so  well  and  needed  his  protection  so  greatly. 
Yet  a  sense  of  duty  kept  him  in  England.  He  was 
accomplishing  much  by  speech  and  pen,  both  with  those 
in  power  and  with  dissenters.  His  chief  obstacle  was 
the  mutual  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  court  and  Parlia- 
ment concerning  toleration.  Penn  went  over  to  Hol- 
land to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  probable 
successor  of  James,  and  whose  opinions,  therefore,  were 
of  the  highest  importance.  William  would  consent  to 
an  act  of  toleration,  but  not  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Acts,  because  he  regarded  these  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
church.  While  at  the  Hague  Penn  saw  many  exiles 
from  England,  and  learned  more  about  their  sufferings. 
Finishing  his  business  at  the  Hague,  he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam to  have  an  account  of  his  Province  prepared  for 
circulation  among  the  farmers  of  the  Low  Countries. 
He  travelled  through  Holland  and  up  the  Rhine,  bear- 
ing everywhere  tidings  that  a  land  of  freedom  had  been 
founded  in  the  New  World,  where  every  man  enjoyed 
his  full  share  of  political  power.  To  the  citizens  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  he  doubtless  reported  the  success  of  the 
German  colony  of  Germanopolis.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  appealed  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Eng- 
lish exiles  who  were  in  Holland.  The  most  numerous 
were  political  offenders.  Many  were  pardoned  at  Penn's 
request,  and  their  posterity  long  cherished  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  efforts.  Unwisely,  James  continued 
to  lean  more  and  more  toward  his  Roman  Catholic 
neighbor,  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Penn,  seeing  the 
danger  of  an  alliance,  warned  James  of  the  consequence. 
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As  the  Jesuits  had  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
king,  the  warning  was  not  heeded.  His  true  friends 
clearly  saw  that  the  Jesuits'  course  would  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  and  themselves.  Nor  was  the 
end  long  delayed.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  the 
crash  came,  and  James  fled  to  France.  This  was  the 
signal  for  his  friends  to  disappear  and  save  themselves. 
Of  all  who  had  been  near  the  throne  for  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half,  Penn  alone  remained  in  London.  In- 
nocent, he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  entreaty  of  his 
friends  to  fly.  Thrice  arrested,  on  each  occasion  he 
showed  that  he  had  committed  no  offence.  In  truth, 
every  accusation  was  simply  based  on  the  friendship  be- 
tween himself  and  the  fugitive  James.  But  his  enemies 
would  not  let  him  alone,  and  to  avoid  future  arrests, 
Penn  moved  more  secretly  than  before.  For  weeks  he 
did  not  see  his  declining  wife,  except  by  stealing  forth 
in  the  night  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  Yet  his  pen  was 
as  busy  as  ever. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
Lord  Summers,  Henry  Sydney  and  Sir  John  Trenchard, 
members  of  William's  cabinet,  endeavored  to  restore 
Penn  to  his  liberty.  Raneleigh,  Rochester  and  Romney 
went  to  the  king  and  told  him  how  Penn  was  living. 
William  answered  that  he  had  nothing  against  Penn, 
and  that  he  wished  him  to  be  at  liberty.  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  conveyed 
these  tidings  to  his  old  benefactor,  Penn,  who  on 
a  former  occasion  had  rendered  a  similar  service  to  him 
during  James'  reign.  Penn  was  not  content;  the  act 
of  grace  looked  like  a  pardon.  He  desired  an  acquittal, 
and  he  asked  his  friends  to  obtain  for  him  a  public 
hearing.     A  council  was  called  at  Westminster  Hall, 
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before  which  he  defended  his  conduct  so  completely 
that  the  king  absolved  him  from  every  charge. 

His  wife  was  now  nearing  her  end.  At  a  heavy  cost 
to  herself,  she  had  followed  her  husband  into  his  hiding- 
places  to  cheer  him  with  her  presence.  At  Hoddesden, 
where  they  had  found  a  sheltering  roof,  the  "  one  of  ten 
thousand,  the  wise,  chaste,  humble,  modest,  constant, 
undaunted  wife"  (to  use  Penn's  words)  died.  "Her 
end,"  says  one  of  the  most  appreciative  of  Penn's  bio- 
graphers, "  was  very  sweet,  and  she  was  laid  among  the 
grassy  mounds  at  Jordan,  near  the  lovely  village  where 
she  first  set  maiden  eyes  on  William  Penn." 

Penn  had  always  intended  to  return  to  the  Province. 
Events,  however,  had  crowded  too  closely  in  his  path 
to  allow  him  to  make  another  voyage.  In  January, 
1696,  he  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cal- 
lowhill,  of  Bristol,  an  acquaintance  of  many  years. 
When  accepting  him  she  understood  that  their  future 
home  was  to  be  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  September, 
1699,  preparations  were  made  for  their  departure.  The 
war  was  still  on  with  France,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
appointed  a  convoy  to  protect  his  vessel. 

Just  before  leaving,  Penn  was  called  to  the  death-bed 
of  George  Fox.  He  delivered  a  long  oration  over  his 
friend's  grave  at  Buuhill  Fields.  Rough  indeed  at 
many  times  had  been  his  way,  yet  he  had  never  faltered. 
Never  doubting,  he  knew  no  fear.  Entering  a  church, 
he  would  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  and  cry  out: 
"This  is  not  true  gospel:  come  down,  thou  deceiver." 
Beaten  and  stoned  by  the  rabble,  pilloried  and  impris- 
oned, no  indignity  or  punishment  changed  his  conduct. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  jails,  yet  he  entered 
them  without  a  murmur  and  never  left  without  honor. 
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His  testimony,  his  contempt  of  pain,  won  the  sympathy 
of  the  multitudes ;  his  willingness  to  endure,  finally 
overcame  his  persecutors. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  criticise  his  conduct.  He 
was  no  believer  in  books,  for  the  higher  light  was  above 
all  learning.  But  are  all  souls  thus  clearly  illumined? 
May  not  the  light  that  sometimes  shines  in  them  be  a 
false  wrecker  instead  of  an  evangel  ?  Whatever  cold 
criticism  may  say,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  con- 
stancy, for  pure,  noble  living,  for  unselfish  devotion  to 
others,  and  for  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  highest 
power  he  knew,  Fox  is  one  of  the  most  commanding 
figures  in  religious  history.1 

Having  buried  his  friend,  Penn  hastened  his  departure, 
for  he  was  alarmed  over  the  reports  of  discontent  in  the 
Province.  The  chief  justice,  Moore,  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Assembly,  had  been  impeached  for  vio- 
lence, partiality  and  negligence,  but  had  escaped  on 
some  technical  ground  in  the  form  of  proceeding.  Yet 
he  did  not  escape  punishment,  and  for  awhile  the  As- 
sembly had  all  places  of  trust  shut  against  him.  The 
anger  of  the  Assembly  was  next  visited  on  Patrick  Rob- 
inson, Clerk  of  the  Provincial  Court,  for  refusing  to  pro- 

1  Says  Bishop  Vvrescott,  of  Durham:  "If  Fox's  message  was  met 
with  fierce  denunciations  of  technical  theologians,  yet  soon  it  was 
welcomed  as  indeed  a  gospel,  by  many  who  had  not  heard  the  like 
before.  It  opened  once  again  the  prospect  of  that  Universal  King- 
dom to  which  Isaiah  looked.  It  gave  back  to  mankind  the  idea  of  a 
divine  fatherhood,  commensurate  with  the  divine  law.  We  may 
think  that  many  of  the  details  on  which  Fox  laid  stress  were  trivial; 
but  in  spite  of  every  infirmity  of  disposition,  he  was  able  to  shape  a 
character  in  those  who  followed  him,  which,  for  independence,  for 
truthfulness,  for  vigor,  for  courage,  and  for  purity,  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  records  of  Christian  endeavor." 
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duce  its  minutes.  He  was  declared  to  be  a  public 
enemy,  and  a  violator  of  the  Assembly's  privileges, 
but  an  attempt  to  disqualify  him  from  holding  public 
office  failed.  One  of  the  officials,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
charged  with  uttering  treasonable  words  against  the 
king,  was  dismissed  from  office.  Charges  were  made 
against  other  officers  for  extortion  ;  and  "  gross  immor- 
alities were  practiced  among  the  lower  class  of  people 
inhabiting  the  caves  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware." 
These  things  were  magnified  and  reported  in  England, 
and  for  a  time  lessened  the  tide  of  emigration. 

Penn  had  complained  of  the  neglect  of  the  council  to 
send  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Assembly.  He  was  no 
less  desirous  of  learning  what  had  been  done  than  of 
fulfilling  his  duty  by  laying  the  laws  before  the  privy 
council.  The  people  had  kept  peace  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Indians  ;  they  had  multiplied  rapidly ; 
large  quantities  of  land  had  been  sold  and  cleared;  elec- 
tions had  been  regularly  held  and  quietly  conducted; 
courts  had  been  established,  and  the  laws  had  been  en- 
forced. 

Though  the  larger  threads  of  provincial  life  had  been 
formed  and  kept  secure,  the  friction  between  the  gov- 
erning power  and  the  Assembly  had  been  increasing 
ever  since  Penn's  return  to  England.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  was  his  double  relation  of  governor  and 
land  owner.  The  people  were  constantly  striving  to  get 
better  terms,  and  were  never  satisfied.  There  were  al- 
ways those  who  could  not  or  would  not  pay  their  quit- 
rents  ;  and  however  gently  Penn's  agents  dealt  with  them 
in  collecting  their  long-past  dues,  their  resentment  was 
kindled.  One  way  of  showing  this  was  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives who  opposed  the  government  and  sought  to 
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lessen  its  power.  Thus  the  spirit  that  appeared  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  as  good-natured  requests 
for  changes  in  the  form  of  government  soon  hardened 
into  a  cold,  ceaseless  purpose  to  annoy  the  government 
and  restrain  its  power.  This  course,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, ran  through  the  entire  legislative  history  of  the 
Province. 

As  the  provincial  council  had  proved  to  be  neither 
harmonious  nor  effective  in  its  action,  within  two  years 
that  body  had  transferred  the  executive  power  to  five 
commissioners.1  In  Penn's  instructions  to  them  the 
"frame  of  government"  was  considered  as  a  gift  that 
could  be  revoked  on  the  breaking  of  its  conditions.  He 
directed  the  commissioners,  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  members  of  the  council,  to  appoint  others,  and  to 
set  aside  all  laws  passed  since  his  departure.  These  in- 
structions are  proof  that  Penn  did  not  propose  to  let 
the  members  of  the  council  and  Assembly  have  things 
their  own  way.  Evidently,  their  conduct  had  not 
pleased  him  ;  otherwise  the  first  experiment  of  govern- 
ing by  council  would  not  have  come  to  so  speedy  an 
end,  or  have  been  followed  by  a  more  energetic  body, 
bound  by  stronger  instructions. 

As  two  of  the  commissioners,  Nicholas  Moore  and 
James  Claypoole,  for  some  unknown  reason  did  not  act, 
the  council  continued  to  discharge  executive  duties  un- 
til February,  1688,  when  other  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed. In  May,  the  Assembly  met,  but  neglecting  to 
present  the  speaker  to  the  commissioners  and  council 
for  approval,  as  custom  required,  ill  feeling  was  aroused. 

1  Their  names  were  :  Thomas  Lloyd,  Nicholas  Moore,  James  Clay- 
poole, Robert  Turner,  and  John  Eckley.  His  iustructions  to  them  are 
given  in  1  Proud,  305. 
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Then  the  Assembly  determined  to  legislate  with  closed 
doors.  This,  so  the  commissioners  and  council  thought, 
was  "some  new  prerogative  power  assumed"  by  the  As- 
sembly. Seven  bills  were  presented  by  the  council, 
the  Assembly  passed  five,  and  then  the  council  applied 
the  virtues  of  coercion  to  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  other 
two  by  withholding  its  approval  of  the  five  and  threat- 
ening to  prolong  the  session.  But  the  experiment  did 
not  work,  and  the  Assembly  triumphed.  Thus  early 
did  the  strife  for  power  begin. 

Governing  by  commission  was  a  failure ;  and  Perm 
therefore  determined  to  try  another  experiment. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  the  President  of  the  Commission,  in 
whom  Penn  reposed  much  confidence,  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  single  deputy.  Unable  to  find  a 
fit  person  in  the  Province,  he  selected  Captain  John 
Blackwell,  once  an  officer  under  Cromwell,  who  had 
earned  a  fine  reputation  in  England  and  Ireland.  He 
was  in  New  England  when  he  received  his  commission. 

Blackwell's  instructions,  though  more  specific  than 
those  sent  to  the  commissioners,  were  hardly  more  effect- 
ively executed.  He  sought  to  establish  a  militia,  but 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Friends.  He  began  an  in- 
quiry into  the  legality  of  the  provincial  trade  with  for- 
eign countries,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  royal 
charter.  The  council  thought  otherwise,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  left  to  Peun's  decision.  Blackwell  arrested 
the  speaker  of  the  former  Assembly  for  trying  to  im- 
peach the  chief  justice;  and  David  Lloyd,  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  imprisoned  and  superseded  for  re- 
fusing to  deliver  to  him  its  records.  He  submitted  no 
new  laws  to  the  Assembly,  and  doubting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  those  enacted  during  Penn's  absence,  sus- 
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pended  them  until  they  had  received  Perm's  approval. 
The  members  strongly  opposed  these  acts  of  Blackwell, 
yet  differed  no  less  strongly  among  themselves  on  other 
measures.  As  the  session,  the  only  one  during  his  ad- 
ministration, advanced,  the  members  slipped  away  until 
there  was  not  a  quorum.  The  gallant  few  who  stuck  to 
the  ship  fiercely  charged  the  absentees  with  treason, 
then  roundly  condemned  the  governor  and  departed. 

Blackwell  fared  no  better  with  his  council.  Thomas 
Lloyd  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  provincial  seal,  but 
refused  to  give  it  up.  Then  he  was  impeached  for  en- 
couraging discontent  and  for  refusing  to  attest  the  acts 
of  the  government.  Another  member,  Samuel  Richard- 
son, was  shut  out  from  the  council  because  he  did 
not  address  the  governor  properly.  Another  council- 
lor, Joseph  Growden,  was  arraigned  for  publishing  a 
copy  of  the  constitution.  Misdeeds  rankly  grew  in 
number  and  offensiveness.  The  Assembly  insisted  in 
seating  three  members  of  the  council  who  had  been 
duly  elected,  but  whom  the  governor  refused  to  admit 
because  of  their  behavior  toward  him.  He  contended 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  council.  Besides,  one  of  them, 
Thomas  Lloyd,  was  charged  with  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. The  Assembly  rejoiced  that  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  would  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  A 
member  of  the  council  advised  the  Assembly  to  defy  the 
governor.  The  plot  was  quickly  formed.  Suddenly 
the  three,  headed  by  Lloyd,  forced  their  way  into  the 
council-room  and  seated  themselves,  Lloyd  remarking 
that  he  had  the  proprietor's  letter  "making  him  a  coun- 
cillor, which  was  as  good  as  the  governor's  commission." 
A  few  took  the  part  of  the  governor,  but  the  majority  ex- 
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ulted  in  his  helplessness.     He  left  the  room  amid  their 
noisy  shouts. 

Surely  such  a  rude  beginning  was  not  the  sweet  peace- 
ableness  according  to  the  gospel  of  Penn.  He  instructed 
Blackwell  to  be  as  "rigorous  as  possible,"  and  to  per- 
suade the  unruly  members  of  the  council  to  a  "comply- 
ing temper"  becoming  such  a  government.  "Is  my 
interest,"  he  asked  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Province,  "already  rendered  so  opposite  to  the 
country's,  and  I  and  those  employed  by  me  become  such 
ill  men,  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  serve  the  country 
and  me  together?" 

Though  Blackwell  had  been  in  the  Province  only 
thirteen  months,  he  had  had  more  than  enough,  and  at 
his  request  he  was  recalled.  To  provide  for  the  future 
government,  Penn  had  sent  to  him  the  forms  of  two 
commissions,  from  which  the  council  was  to  choose. 
He  empowered  the  council  to  select  three  persons,  one 
of  whom  he  would  appoint  deputy-governor;  or  the 
entire  body  might  act  in  that  capacity.  In  the  mean- 
time any  person  nominated  by  the  council  was  to  serve 
as  deputy.  The  council  unanimously  adopted  the  com- 
mission authorizing  that  body  to  act  as  deputy-gov- 
ernor, and  Thomas  Lloyd  was  elected  president.  At 
the  same  time,  Penn  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council 
begging  the  members  to  be  more  regular  in  their 
attendance,  more  diligent  in  pursuing  peace  and  virtue, 
and  in  maintaining  authority.  "Whatever  you  do, 
I  desire,  beseech,  and  charge  you  to  avoid  factions 
and  parties,  whisperings  and  reportings,  and  all  animos- 
ities, that  putting  your  common  shoulder  to  the  public 
work,  you  have  the  reward  of  good  men  and  patriots." 
Patriotism  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  difficult  growth,  and 
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Penn  ere  long  was  to  experience  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  by  no  husbandry  of  his,  however  wise  and 
gentle,  could  he  hope  to  see  a  speedy  and  fair  fruitage. 
The  colonists  were  the  same  persons  as  they  had  been  in 
the  dissonant,  warring  society  of  the  old  world,  with  the 
same  inherited  instincts,  prejudices  and  passions.  They 
could  not  slough  these  off  by  a  sudden  removal  to  a  sun- 
nier clime  and  freer  air.  They  might  indeed  rejoice  in 
their  freedom,  but  did  not  realize  its  full  significance. 
Penn  made  the  common  mistake  of  many  a  reformer  in 
over-estimating  the  strength  of  the  reformatory  spirit  in 
the  colonists.  The  sudden  possession  of  freedom  did 
not  destroy  or  weaken  their  spirit  of  self-interest;  and 
wherever  this  reigns  supreme,  neither  patriotism,  har- 
mony, nor  any  other  good  thing  can  flourish. 

Governing  by  deputy  was  also  unpopular  with  the 
Lower  Counties.  Even  at  that  early  day  they  feared 
neglect  in  the  distribution  of  offices.  The  people  also 
claimed  that,  since  their  annexation,  they  had  lost  much 
of  their  business,  which  Philadelphia  had  gained,  and 
that  they  had  paid  more  than  their  proper  share  of  the 
taxes.  They  preferred  governing  by  commission.  As 
satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  made  with  them,  the 
union  was  sundered,  Lloyd  continuing  to  preside  over  the 
council,  while  Markham  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  Lower  Counties.  Though  fearing  the  conse- 
quences, Penn  assented  to  the  separation.  His  fears 
were  lessened  by  the  assurance  of  both  governments 
that  the  change  would  allay  much  ill  feeling. 

Penn  feared,  too,  that  the  wrangles  of  the  colonists 
would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  stripping  him  of  all  author- 
ity. Indeed,  soon  after  William's  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  his  enemies  at  home  were  chasing  him  like 
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blood-hounds  for  no  other  reason  than  James's  friend- 
ship for  him,  Fletcher,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
directed  to  summon  the  Assembly,  and  require  its  mem- 
bers to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  Parliament. 
Though  no  official  information  of  his  appointment  was 
given  to  the  council,  either  by  Penn  or  the  king,  the 
government  was  surrendered,  most  of  the  Quaker  mag- 
istrates, however,  refusing  to  accept  a  renewal  of  their 
commissions. 

Disregarding  the  opposition  between  the  upper  and 
the  Lower  Counties,  Fletcher  summoned  representa- 
tives of  all  to  meet  in  the  same  Assembly.  The  princi- 
pal object  in  taking  away  the  Province  from  Penn  was 
to  establish  a  more  vigorous  war  policy,  which  was  then 
raging  between  England  and  France.  The  bond  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  so  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  conduct  of  France,  was  immediately  broken 
by  England  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  had  excited  the 
northern  savages  to  commit  barbarous  cruelties  on  the 
most  exposed  settlements;  thus  was  started  a  policy  of 
uncivilized  warfare,  an  indelible  stain  on  the  French 
name. 

Both  parties  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  after  many  conferences  and  much  expense  in  the 
form  of  presents,  the  English  secured  their  support.  A 
subsidy  was  requested  from  Pennsylvania  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Governor  Fletcher  called  for  money  and  men 
to  secure  the  frontier  of  New  York  from  French  and 
Indian  invasion.  Before  complying,  the  Assembly 
sought  to  ascertain  his  authority.  The  constitution  and 
laws  were  declared  to  be  still  in  force,  and  the  governor 
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was  assured  that  as  soon  as  he  confirmed  them  his  re- 
quest would  be  heeded.  From  him  the  members 
learned  that  he  had  been  appointed  because  of  their 
neglect  to  defend  the  Province;  and  that  the  royal  gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  was  a  representative,  was  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  the  proprietary.  Consequently, 
adherence  to  the  latter  would  be  considered  as  an  un- 
warranted opposition  to  the  other.  Though  the  As- 
sembly was  unwilling  to  take  any  steps  of  a  warlike 
character,  the  members  professed  their  devotion  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Its  feeble  conduct  drew  a  reproof  from 
Penn,  who  feared  that  the  Assembly's  opposition  to 
support  the  war  might  endanger  his  recovery  of  the 
Province.  The  governor  complied  with  their  request  to 
confirm  the  laws,  and  the  Assembly  in  return  imposed  a 
tax  on  real  and  personal  estate,  besides  a  poll-tax,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and 
queen.1  Because  no  assistance  had  been  voted  to  New 
York,  Fletcher  disapproved  the  bill,  and  threatened  to 
annex  the  Province  to  its  northern  neighbor.  By  this 
threat  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  was  softened. 
Fletcher  now  became  more  imperious  than  ever,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  convert  himself  into  a  legisla- 
ture and  enact  laws  without  the  Assembly's  aid.  A 
protest  was  sent  to  him,  insisting  on  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances before  passing  any  supply  bill.  This  protest  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  all  the  bills  in  his  possession 
were  either  approved  or  returned  for  amendment. 
Among  those  approved  were  the  money  bill,  one  relat- 
ing to  education,  another  for  establishing  the  post-office. 

1  The  Assembly  desired  that  one-half  might  be  given  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 
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A  bill  for  organizing  the  militia  passed  the  first  reading, 
but  was  defeated  on  the  second. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  following  year  there  was 
a  wrangle  with  Governor  Fletcher  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  defence.  Experience  having  taught 
him  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  directly  for  war  supplies, 
he  solicited  the  charity  of  the  Assembly  "to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,"  and  thus  provide  a  fund 
for  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  nations. 
Even  this  weaker  beverage  could  not  be  swallowed,  and 
no  appropriation  was  granted  for  war  purposes  or  for  the 
Indians.  Dissatisfied  with  the  bill  that  was  passed, 
Fletcher  rejected  it,  the  Assembly  dissolved,  and  the 
governor  returned  to  New  York. 

Penn,  having  learned  that  Fletcher  was  trying  to 
overthrow  his  charter,  prepared  a  petition,  addressed  to 
the  queen  (as  the  king  was  on  the  continent),  setting 
forth  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  his  Province,  and  asking 
for  the  reinstatement  of  his  rights.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  the  privy  council,  who  consulted  the  board 
of  trade  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  finding 
no  flaw  in  the  charter  and  nothing  in  Penn's  conduct  to 
justify  a  forfeiture  of  his  rights,  it  was  restored.  Two 
years  and  a  half  had  passed  since  Fletcher's  usurpation. 
As  Penn  had  promised  the  king  that,  on  the  restoration 
to  him  of  his  Province,  he  would  contribute  ^550 
towards  completing  the  forts  on  the  New  York  frontier, 
the  king  required  him  to  fulfil  his  promise.  This  de- 
mand was  embarrassing,  as  the  money  was  for  a  military 
purpose.  He  must  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  crown,  and 
yet  remain  loyal  to  his  own  conscience.  Never  was  a 
man  more  completely  between  two  fated  seas.  He 
made  known  his  wish  to  the  Assembly,  but  that  body 
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delayed  to  answer.  Compelled  at  length  to  reply,  it 
framed  an  address  expressing  its  loyalty  and  readiness 
to  obey  the  crown,  but  pleaded  poverty,  the  quit-rents, 
previous  grants  and  the  inaction  of  adjoining  provinces 
as  an  apology  for  declining  to  do  more.  This  address 
was  received  by  the  proprietary  without  comment,  and  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved.  Thus  ended  the  proprietary's 
attempt  to  get  a  war  contribution  from  the  Assembly. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  Province,  Thomas  Lloyd 
was  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Fletcher,  who  was  absent  most  of  the 
time,  Lloyd  had  governed  as  President  of  the  Council. 
Not  long  afterward  he  died,  and  Markham  *  was  ap- 
pointed deputy.  He  assumed  that  the  constitution  had 
been  set  aside  by  the  suspension  of  Penn's  authority, 
and  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  Province  he  could  do 
as  he  pleased.  Thus  thinking,  the  Assembly  was  con- 
vened without  regarding  the  requirements  of  the  consti- 
tution. Among  other  acts  the  members  coupled  a  new 
charter  with  a  supply  bill.  Thus  the  mode  of  enacting 
an  objectionable  measure  by  smuggling  it  into  a  neces- 
sary one  was  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  colonial  life, 
and  improved  by  succeeding  legislators  until  the  per- 
fecting of  the  "omnibus  bill,"  into  which  everything 
was  put  from  a  railroad  or  election  bill  to  a  charter  for  a 
distillery  or  a  grave-yard.  Unwilling  to  disapprove  the 
measure,  and  yet  fearing  to  sanction  it  without  Penn's 
consent,  he  dismissed  the  Assembly.  By  the  next 
Assembly  his  conduct  was  assailed  in  strong  terms. 
Finally,  he  consented  to  another  constitution,  with 
Penn's  approval.     Though  never  formally  approving  it, 

'He  was  commissioned    "Lieutenant-Governor,"  and   not  "Gov- 
ernor" under  William  Penn.     See  Duke  of  York's  Laws,  575. 
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another  was  granted  during  Penn's  second  visit  to  the 
Province. 

Before  leaving  England,  Penn  had  sent  instructions 
to  the  council  concerning  piracies  and  revenues.  Buc- 
caneering, with  its  dazzling  exploits  and  great  gains, 
had  filled  the  American  seas  with  bold,  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers; and  many  of  them  sailed  under  commissions 
from  the  governments  of  Europe.  They  attacked  and 
plundered  friend  and  foe.  Driven  from  the  southern 
seas  by  the  French,  they  repaired  to  the  northern,  where 
their  number  was  increased  by  the  unquiet  spirits  who 
were  set  free  after  the  general  peace  of  Ryswick.  There 
was  no  easier  way  to  get  a  living  in  those  days  than  to 
levy  contributions  on  the  pacific  traders  of  the  sea. 
The  shores  and  bays  of  the  Delaware  were  highly 
favored  places  for  these  marauders,  because  the  govern- 
ment was  disinclined  to  use  any  force  to  capture  or 
repel  them.  Penn's  first  act  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment was  to  send  forth  proclamations  against  pirates 
and  contraband  traders.  He  informed  his  officers  and 
council  that  they  must  use  every  means  to  put  down 
illegal  trade.  He  enjoined  on  the  magistrates  the  strict- 
est execution  of  the  laws  of  navigation,  and  more  severe 
penalties  were  enacted  against  piracy  and  illicit  trade 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly  after  his  arrival. 
To  acquit  the  Province  of  all  participation  in  these 
crimes,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Kent,  who  was 
suspected  of  encouraging  piratical  practices,  was  ex- 
pelled. By  putting  an  end  to  this  miserable  practice 
Penn  received  the  approval  of  the  crown. 

Penn  had  now  arrived.  How  did  the  people  receive 
him  ?  "  The  highest  terms  I  could  use,"  so  wrote  Logan 
to  one  of  Penn's  sons,  "would  hardly  give  you  an  idea 
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of  the  expectation  and  welcome  that  thy  father  received 
from  the  most  of  the  honester  party  here.  Friends  gen- 
erally concluded  that,  after  all  their  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments, this  Province  now  scarce  wanted  anything 
more  to  render  it  completely  happy."  Yet  he  had 
enemies,  and  they  were  not  silent.  The  spirits  of  the 
faction  that  opposed  the  government  were  dampened, 
but  not  destroyed.  It  was  whispered  that  the  proprie- 
tary conld  not  act  as  governor  without  the  king's 
approval,  and  without  taking  the  oath  required  by  Par- 
liament of  public  officers.  The  ringleaders  of  opposition 
were  Colonel  Quarry,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
John  Moore,  its  Advocate,  and  John  Guest,  the  provin- 
cial Chief  Justice.  Besides  the  antagonism  arising 
from  their  different  religious  principles,  the  Church 
party  disliked  the  Friends'  administration.  They  were 
opposed  to  their  peace  principles,  and  especially  their 
refusal  to  defend  the  colonies  from  piracy.  Colonel 
Quarry  had  done  much  to  annoy  Markham.  Penn  saw 
Quarry,  who  had  received  from  the  admiralty  an  order 
to  pay  the  governor  great  respect.  Mollified  by  Penn's 
courtesy,  he  sent  no  more  complaints  to  London.  In 
less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  Penn's  landing 
he  had  become  his  friend.  He  wrote  that  Penn's 
arrival  had  completely  changed  the  state  of  affairs — 
offending  officers  had  been  displaced,  pirates  had  been 
pursued  with  rigor,  and  the  needful  legislation  for  sup- 
pressing piracy  had  been  enacted. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Penn  convened  the  Assembly  in 
special  session.  Only  two  laws,  which  were  urgent, 
were  passed.  One  related  to  piracy  and  the  other  to 
preventing  frauds  and  abuses  in  trade  within  the 
Province  and  Lower  Counties. 
ii 
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With  the  overturning  of  the  laws  and  constitution, 
caused  by  Fletcher's  irruption  into  Pennsylvania,  the 
question  was  eagerly  asked,  "How  shall  the  next  As- 
sembly be  organized?"  Peun  was  requested  to  issue 
writs  for  the  election  of  the  same  number  of  members  to 
the  council  and  Assembly  as  were  elected  in  1683.  With 
this  request  he  complied.  When  his  council  met  in 
April,  he  said  that  some  persons  thought  that  because 
it  was  his  council,  the  members  did  not  represent  the 
people.  The  ablest  men,  he  remarked,  had  always  con- 
stituted the  council,  and  he  regarded  their  chief  duty  to 
prepare  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly. 
4 'We  are  two  bodies,"  he  continued,  "yet  but  one 
power.  The  one  prepares  and  the  other  consents. 
Friends,  if  in  the  constitution  by  charter  there  is  any- 
thing that  jars,  alter  it.  If  you  want  a  law  for  this  or 
that,  prepare  it.  I  advise  you  not  to  trifle  with  govern- 
ment. Government  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  ;  he 
who  thinks  it  to  be  an  end,  aims  at  profit,  to  make  a 
trade  of  it;  but  he  who  thinks  it  to  be  a  means,  under- 
stands the  true  end  of  government.  Friends,  away  with 
all  parties,  and  look  on  yourselves  and  what  is  good  for 
all  as  a  body  politic."  A  member  then  requested  the 
granting  of  a  new  charter.  After  some  discussion,  Penn 
resolved  all  the  members  of  the  council  into  a  grand 
committee  to  meet  and  "read  the  charter  and  frame  of 
government,  to  keep  what  is  good,  in  either,  to  lay 
aside  what  is  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  and  to  add 
to  both  what  may  best  suit  the  common  good."  After- 
ward the  council  and  Assembly  joined  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  fifty-four  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  Penn 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  nature  of 
the  existing  constitution;  and  the  powers  of  the  council 
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and  Assembly.  The  committee,  in  turn,  suggested  that 
the  sole  power  of  proposing  and  preparing  bills  should 
be  lodged  in  the  Assembly.  Penn  then  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  present  all  their  amendments  as  a  whole, 
while  he,  it  seems,  gave  them  several  amendments,  or 
perhaps  a  revised  constitution  for  their  consideration. 
As  the  council  and  Assembly  were  not  able  to  construct 
a  new  charter,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliver  up 
the  old  one  to  the  proprietary,  who,  after  accepting  it, 
remarked  that  since  they  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  about  a  new  one,  he 
should  be  easy  in  ruling  them  by  the  king's  letters- 
patent  and  union,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  this  time  the  genius  of  the  opposition  to  proprie- 
tary government  was  centered  in  David  Lloyd,  an  able 
lawyer,  the  Apollyon  of  the  proprietary  party.  For 
many  years  he  easily  dominated  the  lesser  minds  around 
him,  and  Penn  denounced  him  in  unsparing  terms. 
If  he  had  ever  served  as  a  soldier  his  militant  condi- 
tion had  not  been  subdued,  and  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  waste  his  restless  spirit  and  great  abilities 
chiefly  in  opposing  the  pure  and  high  purposes  of  the 
noblest  character  of  his  time.  Posing  as  a  leader  of  the 
people,  he  was  serenest  amid  the  gales  of  discord  and 
confusion  that  severely  tried  less  daring  souls.  He  was 
never  happier  than  when  leading  an  assembly  fight,  or 
swelling  the  uproar  of  a  popular  commotion.  Doubt- 
less many  of  his  followers  were  not  at  heart  bad  men, 
but  were  dazzled  by  his  boldness,  irony  and  mental  su- 
periority. He  exerted  a  baneful  influence  over  many 
members  ;  often  using  his  commanding  abilities  in  tear- 
ing down  when  they  should  have  been  devoted  in  up- 
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building.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  to 
serve  the  people,  or  to  wreak  revenge,  he  was  the  star 
performer  in  every  exciting  scene;  and  rejoiced  in  the 
embarrassment  and  disorder  that  he  wrought.1 

To  conciliate  the  people  of  the  Lower  Counties  the 
next  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  at  New  Castle. 
In  his  message  Perm  said:  "You  know  we  want  a 
frame  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws,  without  which 
society  cannot  subsist.  I  recommend  to  you  the  revival 
of  the  laws  ;  what  to  be  continued,  what  to  repeal,  what 
to  alter,  what  to  explain,  and  what  new  one  is  requisite 
to  make."  After  recommending  to  them  "the  settling 
of  property"  and  "a  supply  for  support  of  government" 
he  closed  by  recommending  to  them  "amity  and  con- 
cord" among  themselves. 

The  Lower  Counties  had  indeed  become  very  difficult 
to  govern.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  jealous  of  their 
northern  neighbors.  Many  believed  they  would  gain  by 
a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  union.  Desiring  this,  they 
began  to  claim  the  right  to  dissolve  at  pleasure.  Admit- 
ting the  right  of  the  crown  to  establish  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, they  denied  all  rights  of  the  proprietary  not 
arising  from  mutual  agreement.  They  saw  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Province  would  soon  place  them  in 
a  hopeless  minority;  and  they  insisted  on  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly.  This  was  an  unreasonable 
proposal.  An  agreement,  suggested  by  Penn,  was 
adopted.     Thereafter  no  law  could  be  enacted  affecting 

'Proud  says  of  Lloyd  :  "  Fie  was  a  person  much  esteemed  among 
his  friends,  the  Quakers  and  others,  being  generally  accounted  a  man 
of  integrity  and  considerable  abilities,  both  in  his  civil  and  religious 
capacity,  but  his  political  talents  seem  to  have  been  more  for  dividing 
than  uniting  different  interests."     Vol.  1,  459  note. 
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the  Lower  Counties  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
their  members  and  a  majority  of  those  of  the  Province. 
Another  dispute  related  to  the  support  of  the  governor. 
Both  parties  admitted  the  propriety  of  taxes,  but  the 
Lower  Counties  refused  to  contribute  as  much  as  the 
Province.  The  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  was 
granted  to  Penn,  and  the  Province  assumed  to  pay 
more  than  three-fifths.  To  stimulate  the  growth  of  a 
better  feeling  in  the  Lower  Counties,  the  compensation 
of  the  members  of  the  present  Assemblyv  and  also  of  the 
members  of  the  two  former  ones,  was  paid  from  pro- 
vincial instead  of  the  several  county  funds.  Penn  was 
less  successful  in  obtaining  more  effective  protection  for 
Indians  against  rascalities.  Philanthropic  considerations 
did  not  weigh  a  feather  against  the  greed  of  those  who 
were  profiting  by  their  organized  methods  of  swindling. 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  his  attention  was  turned 
more  fully  toward  the  Indians.  So  successful  had 
been  his  Indian  policy  that  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna tribes,  who  had  enjoyed  his  mild  rule  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  sought  to  bring  other  tribes, 
especially  their  brethren  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  under  the  great  Onas's  protection.  Early  in 
April,  1701,  he  met  the  Potomac  chiefs,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  established  on  the  same  terms  as  had  for- 
merly been  granted  to  the  other  tribes.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  protected  from  the  craft  of  traders,  while 
they  ill  turn  agreed  not  to  sell  their  furs  and  skins  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania. 

Penn  also  sought  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  other  colonies.  A  confer- 
ence in  which  Penn  was  the  leading  figure,  was  held  at 
New  York  for  regulating  their  common  interests.     One 
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of  them  was  a  scheme  for  encouraging  the  timber  trade; 
another,  a  law  concerning  marriage.  Bigamy  had 
become  common  in  the  colonies.  Another  question 
related  to  the  establishing  of  a  general  postal  sys- 
tem, and  another  to  naturalization.  The  boundaries 
with  the  French  were  also  considered,  and  Penn  drew  a 
line  from  the  great  lakes,  maintaining  that  these  ought 
to  be  the  boundary,  as  they  formed  a  natural  defense. 
These  suggestions,  embodied  in  a  report,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  board  of  trade  at  London,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  much  satisfaction. 

Penn  having  come  to  the  Province  with  the  expec- 
tation of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days,  now  de- 
voted his  attention  to  family  affairs.  His  future  home, 
Pennsbury,  had  been  an  ancient  royalty.  When  the 
estate,  consisting  of  8331  acres,  was  first  laid  out  by 
Markham,  a  part  of  the  ground  had  been  left  in  its 
natural  state  as  a  park.  It  had  however  been  some- 
what diminished  by  sales.  During  Penn's  absence, 
Markham  had  built  a  mansion  worthy  of  the  owner 
of  the  Province.  It  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  facing 
the  Delaware,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  house  was  sixty 
feet  long,  forty  feet  deep,  with  additional  wings,  two 
stories  high,  and  was  built  of  brick,  with  a  tile  roof. 
A  handsome  porch  and  stone  steps  led  into  the  spa- 
cious hall  that  extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
house. 

The  rooms  were  arranged  in  suites  connected  with 
folding  doors,  and  wainscoted  with  English  oak.  The 
oaken  capitals  at  the  porch  were  decorated  with  a  carv- 
ing consisting  of  a  vine  and  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
gardens  were  the  wonder  of  the  Province,  and  were  un- 
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equaled  for  extent  and  beauty.  Penn  was  enthusiastic 
in  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  gave  minute  instructions 
concerning  the  lawns,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The 
boardwalk,- edged  with  poplars,  led  to  the  river  brink 
and  terminated  in  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  old 
forest  trees  were  carefully  preserved ;  the  most  beautiful 
wild  flowers  were  transplanted  to  the  gardens  ;  trees  and 
shrubs  were  imported  from  Maryland,  while  seeds  and 
roots  were  sent  from  home. 

The  house  was  furnished  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Mrs.  Perm's  side-board,  table  and  high- 
backed  carved  chairs  were  of  the  finest  oak.  Turkey 
worked  chairs,  arm-chairs  for  ease,  and  couches  with 
plush  and  satin  cushions  were  among  the  furniture ;  in 
the  parlor  stood  the  great  leather  chair  of  the  proprie- 
tor. In  other  rooms  were  cushions  and  curtains  of 
satin,  damask  and  striped  linen.  The  sideboard 
furniture  included  a  service  of  silver,  consisting 
of  cups  and  tankards,  bowls  and  dishes,  tea-pots,  salt 
cellars,  and  silver  tureens,  blue  and  white  china,  and  a 
complete  set  of  Tunbridge  ware. 

Penn's  table  was  well  served,  he  had  a  good  cook, 
and  Penn  used  to  remark  in  his  pleasantry,  "Ah,  the 
book  of  cookery  has  outgrown  the  Bible,  and  I  fear  is 
read  oftener :  to  be  sure  it  is  of  more  use."  The 
French  "cuisine"  in  vogue  was  a  subject  of  frequent 
ridicule.  The  sauce  is  now  prepared  before  the  meat. 
He  says,  "twelve  pennyworth  of  flesh  with  five  shil- 
lings of  cookery  may  happen  to  make  a  fashionable  dish. 
Plain  beef  or  mutton  is  become  dull  food,  but  by  the 
time  its  natural  relish  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  cook's 
ingredients,  and  the  meat  sufficiently  disguised  from  the 
eaters,  it  passes  under  a  French  name  for  a  rare  dish." 
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Perm's  cellars  were  well  stocked  with  Canary,  claret  and 
Madeira,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  ale  and  cider. 

For  traveling  the  family  had  a  coach,  but  the  roads 
were  so  bad  between  Pennsbury  and  Philadelphia 
that  it  was  rarely  used.  Penn  rode  around  the  coun- 
try on  horse-back,  and  sailed  from  one  settlement 
to  another  in  his  boat.  On  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica he  had  brought,  with  other  animals,  three  blooded- 
mares,  besides  a  white  horse  not  of  full  breed.  When 
he  came  out  the  second  time  he  brought  with  him  a 
colt  called  Tamerlane,  by  the  celebrated  Goldophin 
Barb,  to  which  the  best  horses  entered  in  England  trace 
their  pedigree. 

The  dress  and  habits  of  the  Penns  at  Pennsbury  were 
in  keeping  with  the  mansion  and  its  furnishings.  The 
ladies  dressed  like  gentlewomen,  wore  caps  and 
buckles,  silk  gowns  and  golden  ornaments.  Penn  had 
four  wigs  made  in  America  that  cost  nearly  twenty 
pounds.  To  innocent  dances  and  country  fairs  he  did 
not  object,  and  was  often  present  with  some  members  of 
his  family.  He  always  participated  in  the  sports  of  the 
Indians;  was  a  friend  of  all  the  gentler  charities  that 
had  distinguished  him  in  England ;  released  the  poor 
debtor  from  prison  ;  supported  the  sick  and  destitute ; 
gave  pensions  of  three  shillings  a  week  to  many  old 
persons  who  could  not  labor,  while  many  others  partici- 
pated in  his  bounty  until  they  could  earn  a  living. 
Like  one  of  the  famous  Eastern  ministers  of  the  ancient 
time,  he  kept  a  long  roll  of  pensioners  who  regarded 
him  as  their  benefactor. 

Among  the  zealous  Friends,  Penn's  influence  was  as 
great  as  ever.  Their  respect  and  affection  for  him  had 
not  lessened  during  his  long  absence.     Logan,  in  writ- 
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ing  to  one  of  Penn's  sons  soon  after  his  return  to  the 
Province,  told  him  that  the  "  Friends'  love  to  the  gov- 
ernor was  great  and  sincere;  they  had  long  mourned 
for  his  absence  and  passionately  desired  his  return." 
They  firmly  believed  that  he  would  "compose  all  their 
difficulties  and  repair  all  that  was  amiss."  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  religious  matters,  and  not  only  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  his  Society  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
went  beyond  into  Jersey  and  Maryland.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  at  Fredhaven,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  lady  attended  with 
Peun.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  did  not  speak  ;  but 
Lady  Baltimore  was  not  disappointed,  for  she  told  Penn 
"she  did  not  want  to  hear  him,  and  such  as  he,  for  he 
was  a  scholar  and  a  wise  man,  and  she  did  not  question 
but  he  could  preach;  but  she  wanted  to  hear  some  of 
the  mechanics  preach,  as  husbandmen,  shoemakers 
and  such  like  rustics,  for  she  thought  they  could  not 
preach  to  any  purpose."  Penn  told  her  that  "some  of 
these  were  rather  the  best  preachers"  among  them. 
History  has  not  recorded  Lady  Baltimore's  later  obser- 
vations, or  whether  she  ever  went  again  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity. 

While  thus  engaged,  Penn  received  news  from  Eng- 
land requiring  his  immediate  return.  His  absence  had 
given  his  enemies  many  opportunities;  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  seizing  his 
Province  and  vesting  it  in  the  crown.  Penn  now 
desired  an  early  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  constitution.  More  than  eighteen  months 
had  passed  since  the  work  of  revision  had  been  begun, 
yet  not  much  had  been  done.  In  his  opening  speech 
Penn  said  to  the  members  :     "  Think  *  *  of  some  suit- 
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able  expedient  and  provision  for  your  safety  as  well  in 
your  privileges  as  property,  and  you  will  find  me  ready 
to  comply  with  whatsoever  may  render  us  happy  by  a 
near  union  of  our  interest.  Review  again  your  laws,  pro- 
pose new  ones  that  may  better  your  circumstances,  and 
what  you  do,  do  it  quickly,  remembering  that  Parliament 
sits  the  end  of  next  month,  and  that  the  sooner  I  am 
there  the  safer."  The  Assembly  sent  a  reply  express- 
ing its  "deep  sense  of  sorrow"  over  his  speedy  depart- 
ure, and  "taking  notice"  of  his  "loving  and  kind  ex- 
pressions" of  readiness  to  comply  with  whatsoever  was 
expedient  for  their  safety  "as  well  in  privileges  as 
property."  "Asa  token  of  their  'gratitude,'  they  ren- 
dered unto  him  "the  unfeigned  thanks  of  this  House." 
But  their  thanks  were  not  long  unfeigned.  The  very 
first  act  of  the  Assembly  consisted  of  a  series  of  demands 
for  land  concessions.  These  he  could  not  grant;  and 
then  he  inquired  why  they  had  neglected  to  secure  their 
privileges,  for  he  was  "desirous  to  part  with  them 
lovingly."  They  replied  in  a  vein  very  unlike  that 
running  in  their  answer  to  his  opening  message. 
"  They  had  read  over  the  laws,  and  remarked  which  ap- 
peared fit  to  be  amended  and  what  to  be  repealed,  but 
were  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  privileges  sufficient  as 
Englishmen,  and  were  willing  to  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence." 

After  flinging  this  reply  at  him,  they  set  at  naught 
their  words  by  taking  up  the  work  of  remodeling  the 
charter  and  expanding  their  privileges.  When  finished 
it  was  very  unlike  the  old  one  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars. To  the  Assembly,  after  twenty  years  of  agita- 
tion, was  given  authority  to  originate  legislation. 
Lloyd  was  the  chief  spirit  in  urging  this  change, — a 
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change  that  Penn  reluctantly  granted,  and  continued 
to  deplore  as  the  popular  party  plunged  along,  under 
Lloyd's  leadership,  regardless  of  Penn's  rights  and  their 
own  true  interests. 

The  composition  of  the  council  was  radically  changed. 
Henceforth  it  was  to  be  composed  of  ten  members, 
chosen  by  the  governor  as  his  advisers.  In  his  absence, 
or  that  of  the  deputy,  they  or  five  of  them  could  admin- 
ister the  government.  They  could  be  removed  by  the 
governor ;  and  as  he  chose  them,  so  could  he  increase 
their  number.  Ceasing  to  be  an  elective  body,  all  legis- 
lative authority  was  withdrawn  from  them  and  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Assembly. 

Another  important  change  related  to  the  Lower 
Counties.  They  were  permitted  to  dissolve  their  union 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  new  charter. 
There  was  also  enacted  at  this  session  an  important  law 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice.  By  the  king's 
charter,  the  power  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  and  ap- 
point judicial  officers  had  been  conferred  on  the  proprie- 
tary. Penn,  desirous  of  pleasing  the  people,  shared 
with  them  the  exercise  of  this  power.  In  establishing 
courts,  the  Assembly's  concurrence  was  invariably  re- 
quired, while  the  judges  were  usually  selected  by  the 
council  who,  in  turn,  were  elected  by  the  people.  Their 
judicial  commissions  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
proprietary. 

The  county  courts  were  established  in  1673  under  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  could  "  decide 
all  matters  under  ^20  without  appeal."  Their  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases  was  exclusive  save  in  those  relat- 
ing to  "life,  limbo  and  banishment,"  which  were  ap- 
pealable to  the  court  of  assizes  in  New  York.     Some  of 
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these  courts  met  quarterly,  others  monthly.  No  regu- 
larly educated  lawyer  presided  on  the  bench  ;  no  at- 
torney was  permitted  to  practice  for  pay.  Juries  con- 
sisted of  six  or  seven  men,  except  in  cases  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  prevailed. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  constitution  of  the 
courts,  Penn  did  not  attempt  to  improve  them  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  his  arrival.  In  1683  better 
methods  of  procedure  were  introduced.  Twelve  jury- 
men were  invariably  empaneled,  and  unanimity  was  re- 
quired for  a  verdict.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  courts  was  distinctively  defined  ;  their  field  of 
action  covering  all  debts,  accounts,  slanders,  trespasses 
and  titles  to  real  estate.  Besides  these  specific  causes  of 
action,  the  courts  swept  within  their  jurisdiction  other 
matters,  either  by  legislative  sanction  or  by  custom. 
They  granted  letters  of  administration,  superintended 
the  laying  out  of  roads,  apportioned  town  lots  to  respon- 
sible applicants,  acknowledged  deeds,  and  registered 
private  brands  and  marks  of  the  owners  of  cattle.  They 
exercised  a  supervision  over  bond  servants,  regulated 
the  sale  of  their  time,  afforded  relief  whenever  they 
were  oppressed,  punished  them  with  stripes  or  the  pil- 
lory if  they  attempted  to  escape.  They  often  levied 
county  taxes  ;  made  contracts  for  the  erection  of  publie 
buildings,  and  paid  from  county  funds  the  standing 
reward  offered  for  the  heads  of  wolves.  Sometimes  the 
council  imposed  special  duties  on  them.  One  of  these 
was  "to  suppress  the  noise  and  drunkenness  of  Indians, 
especially  in  the  night,  and  to  cause  the  cryer  to  go  to 
the  extent  of  each  street  when  he  has  anything  to  cry, 
and  to  put  a  check  to  horse-racing." 

The  county  courts  had   criminal  jurisdiction  in  all 
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cases  save  those  of  heinous  or  enormous  crimes. 
Treason,  murder  and  manslaughter  were  in  the  list  of 
exceptions.  In  1693  the  crimes  of  burglary  and  arson 
were  triable  before  these  tribunals.  The  most  numer- 
ous offences  were  for  larceny,  swearing,  working  on 
Sunday,  assault  and  battery,  shooting  or  maiming  hogs, 
encouraging  drunkenness,  selling  rum  to  the  Indians, 
and  offences  against  public  morality.  Occasionally,  a 
person  was  tried  for  indulging  in  piracy  or  smuggling. 

The  fines  for  some  of  these  offences  may  be  men- 
tioned. Lying  in  conversation  was  fined  half  a  crown  ; 
"drinking  healths,  which  may  provoke  people  to  un- 
necessary and  excessive  drinking"  was  fined  five  shil- 
lings. The  sale  of  beer  made  of  molasses  was  an  offence 
whenever  sold  for  more  than  a  penny  a  quart.  No  per- 
son could  "smoke  tobacco  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
or  New  Castle/by  day  or  by  night."  If  he  did  so,  he  was 
fined  twelve  pence,  which  was  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  leather  buckets  and  other  fire  apparatus.  A  fine  of 
five  shillings,  besides  imprisonment  for  five  days  at  hard 
labor,  was  imposed  for  playing  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  "or 
other  such  like  enticing,  vain  and  evil  sports  and 
games."  If  one  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  or  fre- 
quent "such  rude  and  riotous  sports  and  practices  as 
prizes,  stage  plays,  masks,  revels,  bull-baitings,  cock- 
fightings"  and  the  like,  he  forfeited  twenty  shillings, 
besides  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  ten  days. 

The  courts  for  administering  civil  justice  were  en- 
trusted with  equity  powers.  In  administering  equity, 
they  proceeded  essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  person  desiring  equity  presented 
a  petition  to  which  the  alleged  offender  responded  by 
an  answer.     A  decree  was  entered,  granting  such  relief 
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as  the  case  required,  and  the  costs  of  the  proceeding 
were  divided  among  the  parties  as  the  court  might  de- 
termine. Sometimes  a  person  who  held  a  court  of 
equity  reversed  a  judgment  rendered  by  him  while 
holding  a  court  of  law ;  in  other  words,  the  judge  re- 
versed himself.  This  mode  of  procedure  became  un- 
popular, and  in  1690  the  Assembly  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  endow  judges  of  the  law  with 
equity  powers.  A  bill  therefore  to  strike  out  the  word 
"equity"  from  their  powers  was  introduced  into  the 
Assembly,  but  did  not  become  a  law.  Four  years  after- 
ward the  Assembly  strongly  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  the  judges  who  destroyed  the  verdicts  of  juries.  The 
Assembly  prayed,  that  the  judges  might  be  instructed 
"not  to  decree  anything  in  equity"  that  had  already 
been  determined  in  the  form  of  legal  judgments.  The 
judges'  authority  to  review  their  own  decisions  was 
withdrawn  from  them  and  given  to  the  provincial  court. 
Other  important  changes  were  also  wrought.  Justices 
of  the  peace  were  to  be  commissioned  by  the  proprietor 
or  his  deputy  to  hold  quarter  sessions  in  each  county. 
An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  a  provincial  court 
of  five  judges  appointed  by  the  governor,  or  by  his 
deputy.  Three  of  them  were  to  hold  a  court  twice  a 
year  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  of  the  number  were  to 
hold  court  "every  fall  and  spring"  in  each  county. 
From  this  court  appeals  could  be  taken  to  the  crown  ; 
the  modes  of  procedure  were  regulated,  and  these  were 
solid  steps  in  advance  in  the  orderly  administration  of 
justice.  The  author  of  this  law  was  David  Lloyd;  un- 
happily it  was  disallowed  five  years  afterward  by  the 
privy  council. 

The  forms  of  legal  procedure  had  been  simple.     The 
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first  step  was  to  present,  fourteen  days  before  the  trial,  a 
complaint  wherein  the  plaintiff  asserted  his  cause  to  be 
just.  The  defendant  was  then  notified  by  a  summons, 
arrest,  or  the  attachment  of  his  property,  ten  days  before 
the  trial,  and  a  copy  of  the  complaint  was  left  with  him. 
He  was  not  arrested  unless  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
county  and  would  give  no  bail,  or  unless  he  had  no  at- 
tachable goods.  On  the  day  fixed  for  trial  the  parties 
appeared  in  person,  or  if  unable  to  do  so,  were  repre- 
sented by  their  friends.  The  papers  mentioned  were  the 
only  ones  required  in  the  cause.  The  answer  could  set 
up  any  defence  to  the  plaintiff'' s  claim.  In  many  cases 
the  parties  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  bench,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  jury.  Two  witnesses  were  required 
to  establish  the  case.  A  rule  of  court  provided  that 
plaintiffs,  defendants  and  all  other  persons  must  speak 
directly  to  the  point  in  question,  and  forbear  reflections, 
either  on  the  court,  jury,  or  each  other.  In  deciding  the 
case,  the  judges  were  governed  by  their  own  convictions 
of  right.  Says  one  who  has  well  studied  the  history  of 
the  time,  "Their  sublime  disregard  for  ordinary  legal 
rules  is  patent  on  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  their  proceed- 
ings." 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  judg- 
ments rendered  were  often  peculiar.  One  was  entered 
"for  172  pounds  of  pork,  and  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
being  the  balance  of  an  account  brought  in  court,"  and 
another  read,  "thirty-two  shillings  for  a  gun,  and  150 
pounds  of  pork  for  a  shirt."  The  entry  in  another 
judgment  is  for  "  1000  of  six  penny  nails,  and  three 
bottles  of  rum." 

After  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  the  defeated  party 
had  ten  days  to  discharge  it.     If  he  did  not  pay  by  the 
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end  of  that  period,  his  lands  could  be  assessed  and  sold 
at  public  sale  ;  but  the  tendency  of  all  judical  proceed- 
ings was  to  discourage  litigation.  If  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  recover  more  than  ^5,  and  his  debt  or  damage  proved 
to  be  of  smaller  amount,  he  not  only  lost  his  suit,  but 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs.  Not  infrequently  the 
court  advised  the  parties  to  adjust  their  differences 
rather  than  incur  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  a  trial. 

How  was  the  jury  selected  in  those  days  ?  By  a  very 
simple  process.  In  criminal  cases  especially,  the  mode 
of  drawing  a  panel  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  early 
laws.  The  names  of  freemen  were  written  on  small 
pieces  of  paper  and  put  into  a  hat  and  shaken  ;  forty- 
eight  of  whom  were  drawn  by  a  child,  and  those  so 
drawn  stood  for  the  sheriff's  return. 

Another  legal  tribunal  that  had  existed  until  the  en- 
actment of  1701,  was  the  provincial  council.  This 
body,  annually  chosen  by  the  citizens,  was  composed  of 
the  influential  men  of  the  community.  They  served  in 
an  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  capacity.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  not  clearly  denned.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Province  appeals  were  taken  directly 
to  this  body  from  the  county  courts  before  the  establish- 
ing of  the  provincial  court  in  1684.  Even  after  the  es- 
tablishing of  both  the  county  and  provincial  courts, 
some  cases  fell  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tri- 
bunal. One  of  these  was  the  trial  of  Pickering  for 
counterfeiting.  The  proprietary  himself  presided.  A 
jury  was  empaneled  ;  the  offense  was  clearly  proved, 
and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered.  He  was  required 
to  make  full  satisfaction  in  good  and  current  pay  to 
every  person  that  should,  within  the  space  of  one 
month,  bring  in  any  of  this  false,  base  and  counterfeit 
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coin.  He  was  also  fined  ^40,  which  was  to  be  applied 
toward  building  the  court-house. 

Another  noteworthy  case  was  tried  before  the  proprie- 
tary himself.  Margaret  Mattson  was  accused  of  be- 
witching cattle.  One  man  swore  that  while  boiling  the 
heart  of  a  calf,  which  he  supposed  to  have  died  by 
witchcraft,  the  prisoner  came  into  his  house,  and  was 
visibly  discomposed ;  making  use  of  strange  and  un- 
seemly expressions.  Another  declared  that  a  few 
nights  before,  his  wife  had  awakened  him  in  a  great 
fright,  alleging  she  had  just  seen  a  great  light,  and  an 
old  woman  with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  at  the  "bed's 
feet."  The  witness  failed  however  to  identify  the  ap- 
parition with  the  accused.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
"guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch  ;  but  not 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  she  stands  indicted." 
Having  given  security  for  her  good  behavior,  she  was 
released.  In  1695  Robert  Roman  was  presented  by  the 
grand  inquest  of  Chester  County  for  practicing  "  Geo- 
mancy  according  to  Hidon,"  and  divining  by  a  stick. 
He  was  fined  ^5,  and  his  books,  Hidon's  Temple  of 
Wisdom,  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  and  Cornelius 
Agrippa's  Geomancy,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from 
him  and  brought  into  court.  As  late,  however,  as  1719, 
the  commission  of  the  justices  of  Chester  County  were 
empowered  to  inquire  into  all  witchcrafts,  enchantments, 
sorceries  and  magic  arts. 

Another  class  of  cases  considered  by  the  provincial 
council  related  to  admiralty  matters.  The.  ordinary 
courts  of  the  Province  were  not  authorized  to  deal  with 
these,  nor  was  any  distinct  court  of  vice -admiralty 
created  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  There  was 
need  enough  of  such  a  tribunal,  for  Delaware  Bay  wTas 
12 
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regarded  as  the  American  refuge  for  rogues  and  pirates. 
The  pacific  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
emboldened  the  pirates  to  enter  the  bay  and  perform  dar- 
ing outrages.  Indeed,  the  crew  of  one  of  their  ships 
plundered  the  town  of  Lewistown,  carrying  off  money 
and  merchandise.  Not  content  with  these,  they 
killed  sheep  and  hogs,  and  then  compelled  several  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  town  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
their  booty  aboard  their  ship.  Among  these  pirates 
was  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  whose  name  is  the  most 
familiar,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  yet  strangely  interesting 
annals  of  piracy.  At  last  a  vice-admiralty  court  for 
Pennsylvania  and  its  territories  was  established,  to 
which  Colonel  Robert  Quarry  was  appointed  judge. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  did 
not  have  much  sympathy  with  the  Friends.  The  court 
possessed  ample  jurisdiction,  and  he  set  to  work  vigor- 
ously to  exercise  his  new  powers  and  privileges.  He 
soon  made  himself  obnoxious  to  almost  every  one,  even 
to  Penn  himself.  His  court  came  into  collision  with  the 
county  court  of  Philadelphia  on  the  question  concerning 
the  right  of  the  State  tribunal  to  order  merchandise 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  marshal  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty to  be  taken  by  the  State  court  in  an  action  of 
replevin.  Quarry  was  exceedingly  indignant  over  this 
violation  of  his  rights,  and  complained  bitterly  to  the 
governor  and  council.  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  provincial  lawyers,  suggested  that  an  action  be  in- 
stituted against  the  marshal  for  seizing  and  detaining 
the  goods.  The  marshal  made  his  appearance  in  court 
armed  with  the  royal  commission,  properly  sealed  and 
bearing  a  portrait  of  the  king.  This  was  produced  as  a 
warrant  and  justification  for  his  conduct  in  seizing  the 
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goods.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  little  tin  box.  "What  is 
this?"  cried  Lloyd,  "Do  you  think  to  scare  us  with  a 
great  box  and  little  baby?  'Tis  true  fine  pictures 
please  children,  but  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  at  such 
a  raid.'"  The  case,  however,  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  marshal,  notwithstanding  Lloyd's  eloquence  and 
ability.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  proprietary  to  permit 
an  appeal  to  England,  and  offered  to  argue  the  case  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Penn  was  opposed  to  Quarry  and 
most  of  his  doings,  and  incensed  over  the  infringements 
of  his  rights  ;  yet  as  Quarry  was  strongly  favored  by  the 
king,  Penn  smothered  his  wrath.  Quarry  was  angry 
and  wrote  two  bitter  memorials  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  foreign  plantations,  accusing  Penn 
of  irregularities  in  his  government.  To  these  Penn  re- 
plied, accusing  Quarry  of  incompetency  and  official  mis- 
conduct. "Quarry  is  the  greatest  of  villians,"  he 
wrote  to  Logan,  "and  God  will,  I  believe,  confound 
him  in  this  world  for  his  lies,  falsehoods  and  supreme 
knavery."  On  the  accesson  of  Queen  Anne,  Penn  re- 
gained his  prestige  at  the  court,  and  swift  work  was 
made  of  Quarry.  Roger  Mompesson,  possessing  the 
education,  temper  and  character  demanded  by  the  posi- 
tion, was  appointed  judge. 

Closely  allied  to  the  county  courts  were  the  orphans' 
courts.  These  were  organized  in  1683,  and  held  by  the 
justices  of  the  county  courts.  They  watched  over  the 
estates  and  employment  of  orphans,  distributed  the  es- 
tates of  deceased  persons,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council,  ordered  the  sale  of  real  property 
for  the  discharge  of  debts.  They  appointed  guardians 
of  minors  and  regulated  their  accounts.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion  was   vague,    their   practice  irregular,  and   conse- 
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quently  a  large  share  of  the  duties  which  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  performed  by  them,  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  provincial  council. 

Lastly  must  be  mentioned  the  peacemakers.  In 
Penu's  letter  to  the  free  society  of  traders,  after  describ- 
ing the  happy  condition  of  the  Indians,  who,  he  says 
"are  not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange, 
nor  perplexed  by  chancery  suits"  ;  he  adds  that  "  to  pre- 
vent law-suits  there  are  three  peacemakers  chosen  by 
every  county  court  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators, 
to  hear  and  end  differences  between  man  and  man." 
Their  authority  was  founded  on  a  statute,  enacted  not 
long  before.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  regulations  of 
their  own  for  submitting  all  differences  between  its 
members  to  their  meetings. 

Notwithstanding  the  gentle  spirit  that  pervaded  this 
mode  of  adjusting  differences,  the  first  case  that  came 
before  the  peacemakers  was  an  assault  and  battery,  in 
which  both  parties  were  found  guilty.  Indeed,  while 
the  Province  was  still  in  its  infancy,  at  the  third  meet- 
ing of  provincial  council,  three  sheriffs  desired  to  have 
a  fee  bill  established,  and  the  next  day  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  was  fined  five  shillings  for  having 
been  "  disordered  in  drink."  On  the  next  day  a  bill  for 
"hog  stealers"  was  introduced,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
matters  engaging  the  attention  of  the  council  was  the 
building  of  prisons  and  houses  of  correction.  The  first 
report  made  by  the  peacemakers  did  not  differ  much 
from  an  award  by  arbitration.  The  mode  of  discharging 
the  judgment,  however,  is  not  without  interest,  for  it 
was  to  be  paid  "in  good  and  merchantable  wheat  and 
rye  at  the  common  market  price  on  this  river."  The 
office  of  the  peacemakers  in  some  places  became  such  a 
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regular  business  that  it  was   known   as   the   monthly 
court. 

As  the  provincial  council  for  a  considerable  period 
was  a  court  of  final  appeal,  except  by  action  of  the  privy 
council,  the  governor  was  largely  the  dispenser  of  just- 
ice. On  the  last  revision  of  Penn's  charter,  in  1701, 
the  judicial  powers  of  this  body  carne  to  an  end.  It 
was  no  longer  either  an  executive,  legislative  or  judicial 
body,  but  simply  an  advisory  one.  The  provincial 
court  then  became  the  final  court,  except  during  the 
period  when  the  governor  administered  equity. 

In  Penn's  scheme  of  land  settlements,  he  agreed  that 
all  purchasers  who  bought  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres  might  establish  manorial  courts.  The  proprietor 
was  to  be  the  lord  or  baron,  and  dispense  justice  in  his 
own  way.  In  other  words  he  was  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  No  court,  however,  of  this  character  was  ever 
established.  A  large  number  of  manors  were  surveyed, 
but  they  were  nothing  more  than  extensive  reservations 
to  the  proprietor.  To  them  was  given  the  name  of 
manor,  but  they  were  without  the  peculiarities  relating 
to  manors.  Some  of  them  were  called  baronies,  like 
the  Barony  of  Nazareth  and  the  Welsh  Barony.  The 
Welsh  did,  indeed,  seriously  think  of  forming  some 
kind  of  association  for  their  more  perfect  protection  and 
united  action,  and  Peiin,  to  induce  them  to  purchase, 
threw  into  the  scale  of  inducements  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  own  legal  tribunal.  This  was  never  done, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  and  legislative  authority 
strongly  intimated  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would 
be  very  unpopular.     It  never  matured. 

In  the  early  days  of  administering  justice  there  were 
no  jails,  and  even  after  they  were  built,  the  courts  some- 
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times  hesitated  to  imprison  persons  because  the  public 
could  not  afford  to  maintain  them.  If  the  people  pre- 
ferred some  other  mode  of  punishment  that  was  less  ex- 
pensive, so  did  persons  who  were  convicted.  On  one 
occasion  a  person  that  was  permitted  to  choose  between 
a  whipping  and  serving  his  sentence  in  jail,  preferred  to 
receive  the  stripes  to  staying  within  prison  walls. 
Sometimes  prisoners  were  kept  in  houses  instead  of 
prisons. 

Not  infrequently  a  freeman  was  sold  into  servitude  for 
a  period  of  years,  to  liquidate  a  fine  or  some  other  due. 
The  courts  however  were  vigilant  in  guarding  servants 
against  oppression  by  their  masters.  A  servant  having 
complained  that  he  had  served  his  time,  and  had  been 
turned  off  without  the  clothes  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
the  court  ordered  his  master  "  to  pay  him  "  a  hat,  coat, 
waistcoat,  breeches,  drawers,  stockings  and  shoes,  all 
new,  and  also  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  or  fourteen  bushels 
of  corn,  two  hoes  and  one  axe.  This  was  known  as 
the  claim  "for  the  custom  of  the  country." 

Penn  had  now  taken  for  the  last  time  a  prominent 
part  in  the  legislation  of  the  Province.  The  inquiry  is 
not  without  interest  how  far  had  the  Friends  joined  in 
creating  the  legislative  discords  and  in  thwarting  the 
proprietary's  wishes?  Though  forming  for  many  years 
the  majority  in  the  council  and  Assembly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  of  varying  degrees  of  good- 
ness, like  the  members  of  every  religious  society.  As  a 
religious  body  they  were,  like  all  possessors  of  a  fresh  re- 
ligious faith,  sincerely  zealous.  Among  the  rapidly 
multiplying  population  were  many,  outside  the  favored 
pale,  whose  representatives  found  their  way  into  the 
council  and  Assembly,  and  filled  other  political  offices. 
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Of  the  Friends  who  attended,  doubtless  there  was  a  full 
share  of  those  who  were  not  over-zealous  in  religious 
things.  We  are  without  any  evidence  for  assuming 
that  the  highest  types  of  the  people  of  that  day,  those 
best  fitted  for  public  life,  were  thus  engaged  more  gen- 
erally than  are  the  best  fitted  for  similar  service  in  our 
own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  unquestioned 
evidence  that  legislation  was  not  an  attractive  business. 
The  earlier  sessions  were  sparsely  attended,  and  for  the 
reason  that  persons  preferred  then,  as  now,  to  engage  in 
their  private  affairs.  Fines  and  various  methods  were 
early  adopted  to  secure  enough  members  to  transact  the 
public  business.  This  general  disinclination  to  attend 
is  a  fact  of  great  significance.  It  means  that  the  public 
spirit  was  not  strong  ;  private  interest  drew  the  other 
way.  When,  therefore,  David  Lloyd  enters  the  politi- 
cal field  and  his  shining  abilities  are  recognized,  it 
doubtless  was  quite  as  easy  for  him,  amid  the  existing 
indifference,  to  secure  supporters  like-minded  as  him- 
self, as  it  is  for  the  political  leaders  of  our  time  to  gain 
and  keep  their  power.  Many  of  them  may  have  been 
Friends,  but  they  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Lloyd 
rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  Penn. 

That  the  more  spiritually  minded  Friends  did  really 
revere  Penn  and  respect  his  wishes  is  clearly  evident. 
Nor  did  they  simply  say  fine  things  to  him,  and  then 
forget  them,  joining  with  others  in  making  heartless  de- 
mands for  new  grants  of  property  and  power.  In  a  let- 
ter written  by  Isaac  Norris,  a  few  days  before  Penn's 
departure,  he  doubtless  truly  described  the  tender  feel- 
ings that  existed  between  Penn  and  the  Friends  who 
were  the  most  worthy  of  the  name.  "The  unhappy 
misunderstandings  in  some,"  he  quaintly  writes,  "and 
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unwarrantable  opposition  in  others,  have  been  a  block 
to  our  plenary  comforts  in  him  and  his  own  quiet ;  but 
these  things  are  externals  only,  our  communion  in  the 
church  sweetens  all,  and  our  inward  waitings  and  wor- 
ship [have]  often  been  a  general  comfort  and  consola- 
tion." His  last  expression  was  that  "he  looked  over  all 
infirmities  and  outwards,  and  had  an  eye  to  the  regions 
of  the  spirit  wherein  was  our  sweetest  tye,"  and  then 
"in  love  he  took  his  leave"  of  them. 

Penn's  hour  of  departure  was  drawing  near.  A  most 
important  and  difficult  act  was  to  select  a  deputy-gov- 
ernor. As  his  selections  had  not  been  fortunate,  he  re- 
quested the  Assembly  to  nominate  several  persons,  one 
of  whom  he  would  appoint.  Thanking  him  for  his 
kindly  spirit,  the  Assembly  "  could  not  presume  to  that 
knowledge  to  nominate  such  as  might  be  duly  qualified 
for  so  high  an  employ,"  and  therefore  left  the  selection 
to  "  the  governor's  pleasure."  Penn  selected  Andrew 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  and 
James  Logan  was  appointed  by  the  council  provincial 
secretary.  The  Assembly,  believing  that  affairs  would 
go  more  smoothly  if  Penn's  son  was  present,  he  prom- 
ised to  send  William.  Penn  expected  that  in  a  few 
years  he  would  rule ;  but  this  was  not  to  be. 

Logan  soon  attained  a  commanding  position.  A 
Scotchman  with  whom  Penn  became  acquainted  in 
Ireland,  he  was  Penn's  companion  during  his  second 
voyage  across  the  sea.  Penn  entrusted  him  with  all  his 
private  business ;  at  different  times  he  was  chief  com- 
missioner of  property,  receiver-general,  member  and 
president  of  council,  and  chief  justice.  During  Penn's 
life  and  the  minority  of  his  children,  he  managed  their 
provincial  interests.     Penn  directed  the  deputies  to  be 
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guided  by  him;  and  in  many  respects  Logan  was  the 
resident  head  of  the  Province.  "Never,"  says  Gordon, 
"was  power  more  safely  bestowed  by  the  donor.  The 
secretary  faithfully  devoted  his  time  and  his  thoughts  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  bore  with  firm- 
ness if  not  with  cheerfulness,  the  odium  which  his  un- 
limited devotion  drew  upon  himself." 

Penn  could  not  easily  provide  himself  with  the  money 
needful  for  his  return.  He  had  plenty  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation; from  the  fields,  he  could  get  an  abundance  of 
corn  and  meat;  from  the  rivers,  fish;  from  the  air,  birds; 
but  something  else  was  needed  to  take  him  across  the  At- 
lantic.  He  must  hire  a  vessel,  and  this  cost  money. 
The  Assembly  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  grants, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  enough  land  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage.  Penn's  wife  and  daughter  were 
delighted  over  the  prospect  of  returning.  They  did  not 
love  the  wilderness  with  all  its  strangeness,  and  more 
than  once  had  urged  him  to  go  home. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  heard  that  Onas  was  to  return, 
they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  take  leave  of 
him.  They  were  haunted  with  the  doubt  that  he  would 
never  return,  and  clung  more  closely  to  his  words  be- 
cause they  feared  that  his  children  would  not  treat  them 
in  the  same  just  and  kindly  way.  What  pale-face  like 
him  had  they  ever  seen  ?  Where  could  they  look  for 
another  Onas?  Penn  introduced  them  to  his  council 
and  repeated  his  wishes  to  treat  them  as  he  had  done, 
and  they  took  their  parting  gifts  in  sorrow.  Their  best 
friend  and  protector  left  them  forever. 
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Section  V. 

From  his  Second  Return  to  the  Close  of  Evans's 

A  dm  in  istra  Hon . 

iyoi-1708. 

Penn  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 701,  and  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  landed  at 
Portsmouth.  During  his  absence  Parliament  had  tried 
to  get  hold  of  his  Province,  and  though  failing,  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  the  assent  of  the  king  or  queen  to 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy-governor.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  crown,  therefore,  to  confirm  Governor  Hamilton's 
appointment. 

A  party  existed  in  Pennsylvania  who  heard  with  de- 
light of  the  disposition  of  the  ministry  to  convert  the 
proprietary  into  a  royal  government.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  change  was  the  unfitness  of  the  Friends 
to  govern  in  a  time  of  war,  as  they  were  unwilling 
either  to  fight  or  to  contribute  means  of  defence.  The 
administration  was  closely  watched,  and  every  matter 
was  blown  out  into  larger  dimensions  in  reports  to  the 
queen.  The  confirmation  of  Governor  Hamilton  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  accusing  him  of  participation 
in  wrongful  trade,  and  the  governing  of  the  Lower 
Counties  was  made  more  difficult  by  creating  disputes 
between  the  governor  and  Assembly.  These  things 
were  done  to  hasten  the  resolution  of  the  crown  to  re- 
sume the  government,  or  to  induce  the  proprietary  to 
abandon  the  Province. 

Hamilton  was  hardly  more  successful  than  his  prede- 
cessors. The  representatives  of  the  Lower  Counties  re- 
fused to  meet  those  of  the  Province,  and  a  dissolution 
of  the   union   seemed    inevitable.     They   opposed   and 
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would  not  accept  the  new  charter,  as  its  adoption 
seemed  political  suicide.  The  governor  dismissed  all 
the  representatives,  though  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
vince had  previously  made  a  formal  demand  for  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  Lower  Counties.  Subsequently  their 
representatives  repented  of  their  course  and  the  gov- 
ernor tried  to  unite  them  ;  but  the  Provincial  Assembly 
would  not  consent,  and  the  separation  was  final. 

One  of  Hamilton's  acts,  that  cost  him  the  displeasure 
of  many,  was  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  Province  by  creating  a  militia.  A  company  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  ;  others  were  proposed  in  various 
places.  Death  suddenly  ended  his  administration,  and 
the  duties  of  his  office  fell  on  Edward  Shippen,  the 
President  of  the  Council. 

Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  John  Evans,  a  Welsh- 
man, twenty-six  years  old,  who  was  recommended  by 
Logan.  His  attempt  to  unite  the  Lower  Counties  with 
the  Province  was  a  failure — a  word  that  was  written 
with  increasing  frequency  throughout  his  administration. 

An  old  dispute,  the  power  of  Assembly  to  adjourn, 
was  revived,  and  the  members  were  highly  offended  by 
the  governor's  opposition  to  their  views.  So  angry 
were  they  that  a  sharp  remonstrance  was  sent  to  him, 
while  an  address,  consisting  of  a  series  of  resolutions, 
were  sent  to  the  proprietary  complaining  of  his  conduct. 
This  address  was  born  in  iniquity.  When  the  Assem- 
bly was  "breaking  up,"  and  "the  country  members 
were  eager  to  be  gone  home,"  a  committee,  consisting 
of  eight  persons  with  David  Lloyd  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  address.  They  never  met.  But 
one  of  them,  Joseph  Wilcox,  "  drew  it  up,  stuffing  it 
with  all  the  most  scurrilous  and  scandalous  reflections." 
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To  this  document  "Lloyd  contributed  assistance."  In- 
deed, one  can  hardly  imagine  the  existence  of  such  a 
paper  not  prepared  or  seasoned  by  that  expert  writer  of 
defamatory  literature.  Two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee knew  of  the  address,  and  "agreed  to  what  was 
done,"  and  a  third  member  "who  upon  a  cursory  view 
of  it,  declared  his  dislike  of  it.  When  the  address 
was  finished,  thus  prepared  by  Lloyd  and  Wilcox, 
"David,  without  further  communicating  it  to  the 
persons  concerned,  signed  it  as  speaker  of  the  House. 
To  warrant  his  signing,  he  produced  an  order  for  it 
in  the  minutes ;  but  that  proved  to  be  an  interlin- 
eation in  David's  own  hand,  and  in  a  different  ink, 
inserted  between  the  close  of  the  paragraph  and  the  ad- 
journment." Well  might  Logan  say  of  it,  when  writ- 
ing to  Penn,  "  a  piece  of  unparalleled  villany,  and  that 
needs  no  observation  or  remark  to  aggravate  it."  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  in  general  when  learning  of 
the  address  were  much  disturbed,  but  knew  not  "  what 
course  to  take"  ;  for  Lloyd,  so  Logan  adds,  "has  such  a 
faculty  of  leading  them  out  of  their  depth ;  and  his  ac- 
complices   in    the  house  drown  all  others   with    their 

noise." 

The  majority  of  the  next  Assembly  was  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  former  body.  Lloyd's  pre- 
tended Assembly  address  had  been  kept  from  Evans, 
and  though  desiring  a  copy,  he  did  not  ask  for 
one  from  the  Assembly  until  he  had  failed  to  get  it 
throne'h  other  sources.  He  then  formally  demanded 
a  copy,  but  his  request  so  enraged  the  members  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  In  due  time  Evans  re- 
ceived letters  from  Penn  condemning  the  preten- 
sions of   the  Assembly  shown  in    its  bills  confirming 
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the  charter  and  regulating  property.  The  members 
were  accused  of  ingratitude,  and  strong  terms  were  ap- 
plied to  their  address.  "If  that  letter,"  said  he,  "be 
the  act  of  the  people,  truly  represented,  it  was  sufficient 
to  cancel  all  his  obligations  of  care  over  them  ;  but  if  it 
were  done  by  particular  persons  assuming  to  act  for  the 
whole,  he  expected  the  country  would  purge  themselves, 
and  take  care  that  due  satisfaction  was  given  to  him." 

One  can  readily  imagine  Evans's  [triumphant  feeling 
over  this  message  and  his  pleasure  in  sending  it  to  the 
Assembly.  As  the  memorial  had  become  very  unpopu- 
lar, the  Assembly's  reply  was  temperate  and  sophistical. 
"Our  part  is  to  lament,"  said  the  Assembly,  "  (as  we 
really  do),  that  there  should  be  true  occasion  for  such 
representation,  or,  if  none,  that  it  should  be  offered  to 
our  proprietary."  The  chief  defence  was  that  the  act 
was  the  former  Assembly's,  for  whose  conduct  the  pres- 
ent one  was  not  answerable.  Penn,  having  learned  the 
truth,  resolved  to  prosecute  Lloyd  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  He  was  indicted;  but  some  flaw  was 
found  in  the  proceeding,  and  he  escaped.  But  Penn's 
appeal  to  the  Province  was  effective.  While  the  land- 
owners were  ready  to  support  the  Assembly  in  constru- 
ing the  charter  in  every  way  needful  to  preserve  popular 
power,  they  had  not  forgotten  Penn's  great  service. 
This  wanton  attack  on  him  aroused  the  public  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors,  and  for  a  time  they  were  less 
noisy  and  obstructive.1 

1  Logan  wrote  to  Penn  in  the  spring  of  1706,  concerning  the  sug- 
gested prosecution  of  Lloyd  :  "  'Tis  in  vain,  I  believe,  to  attempt  it ; 
he  carries  so  fair  with  our  weak  country-people,  and  those  that  long 
looked  upon  him  to  be  the  champion  of  Friends'  cause  in  government 
matters  in  former  times,  that  there  is  no  possessing  them.     In  the 
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As  the  spirit  of  the  popular  party  sunk,  that  of  the 
governor  rose  higher,  and  again  he  raised  the  cudgel. 
He  sued  one  of  the  members  who  had  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  him  and  threatened  to  "kick  him  out."  This 
was  done  while  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  the  of- 
fender pleaded  his  privilege.  The  court  decided  against 
him  and  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the  sheriff  and  the 
judges  had  committed  a  breach  of  privilege.  Evans 
then  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  member.  The 
Assembly  denied  its  authority  to  expel  a  member  for 
words  spoken  by  him  outside  the  Assembly,  and  de- 
clared that  service  of  a  legal  process  on  a  member  for 
any  other  cause  than  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the 
peace  was  a  violation  of  privilege.  It  was  now  the  gov- 
ernor's turn. 

Immediately  he  summoned  the  Assembly,  and  in- 
formed the  members  that  he  was  exhausted  by  their 
protection  of  one  who  had  slandered  him,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  violence,  that  two  years  having  been 
wasted  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  they  would  now  apply 
themselves  to  business;  he  therefore  dismissed  them, 
anticipating  that  when  they  next  met,  they  would 
be  better  disposed.  This  vigorous  well-aimed  blow 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  them.  A  quorum  could 
not  be  kept  together,  and  Lloyd  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  field.  Only  eleven  of  the  former  members 
were  sent  back  to  the  next  Assembly,  and  of  these, 
seven  were  of  the  governor's  party.  Shunning  the  rock 
on  which  their  predecessors  had  been  wrecked,  the  As- 
Assembly  the  most  judicious  were  for  having  business  done  first,  lest 
quarrelling  with  him  should  prevent  doing  it,  and  throw  them  into 
confusion;  for  his  party  is  strong  as  that  of  the  wicked  and  foolish." 
2  Penu  &  Logan  Correspondence,  119. 
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sembly  attended  to  the  public  business,  and  enacted 
many  new  laws.  One  of  these  prohibited  the  sale  of 
Indian  slaves,  another  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  shillings 
per  head  on  the  importation  of  negroes,  with  a  draw- 
back of  one-half  on  their  re-exportation.  The  Assem- 
bly learned  without  murmuring  that  Penn  had  not 
even  presented  to  the  queen  the  address  praying  for  an 
exemption  from  oaths.  Liberal  provision  was  made  for 
the  public  support,  and  an  appreciative  address  was 
voted  to  Penn. 

Had  Evans  now  shown  ordinary  regard  for  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  people,  his  course  might  have 
been  smoother.  Unhappily,  he  was  fond  of  military 
display,  and  disliked  the  religion  of  the  Friends.  The 
war  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  begun  in  1701, 
had  created  much  alarm  in  the  northern,  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
taken  no  measure  for  defence.  Evans  urged  the  As- 
sembly to  enact  a  militia  law,  but  the  members  resisted 
every  appeal.  Indeed,  his  conduct  alienated  their  good 
will,  and  they  were  more  inclined  to  enquire  into  his 
abuse  of  power  than  to  strengthen  it  by  enacting  a 
war  measure.  The  governor  believed  that  all  unwill- 
ingness to  resort  to  arms  would  fade  before  an  invader. 
Thus  believing,  he  concerted  a  plan  with  a  man  named 
French,  of  New  Castle,  and  some  others,  to  test  their 
principles.  On  the  day  of  holding  the  annual  fair  in 
Philadelphia,  French  sent  a  message  to  the  governor, 
announcing  that  the  enemies'  ships  were  going  up  the 
Delaware.  The  intelligence  was  immediately  made 
public,  and  Evans,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with  his 
sword  drawn,  rode  through  the  streets,  commanding 
people  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  to  arm  for  the  public 
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defence.  A  panic  prevailed;  the  shipping  left  the 
wharves;  valuables  were  thrown  into  wells  and  other 
places.  Yet  a  few  unbelievers  kept  their  senses  and 
sought  to  restore  order.  Before  night,  the  falsity  of  the 
report  was  known,  and  its  authors  sought  safety  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  by  flight.  The  experiment 
on  the  Friends  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  as  most  of  them 
were  attending  their  religious  meetings,  where  they 
staid  amid  the  general  tumult.  Only  four  members 
with  their  weapons  came  forth  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  governor's  popularity  sank  by  this  unfortunate  per- 
formance. 

If  Evans  did  not  know  how  to  govern,  he  did  know 
how  to  blunder.  Not  content  with  his  test  of  the  pacific 
disposition  of  the  Friends,  in  1706  he  aroused  indigna- 
tion against  himself  by  attempting  to  collect  a  tax 
on  imports.  A  fort  was  erected  by  his  authority  at 
New  Castle  for  the  protection  of  the  river,  as  he  de- 
clared, but,  in  truth,  to  vex  the  trade  of  the  Province. 
All  vessels  that  navigated  the  Delaware  were  compelled 
to  report,  and  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
besides  a  specific  sum  for  every  gun  fired  to  compel 
payment.  Persons  remonstrated  against  this  abuse,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  At  length  some  Friends  resolved 
to  resist  the  imposition.  They  went  on  board  a  vessel, 
sailed  down  the  river  and  anchored  by  the  fort.  Two  of 
them  went  ashore  and  told  the  commander  that  their 
vessel  was  regularly  cleared  and  insisted  on  passing 
without  interruption.  Refusing  the  request,  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  a  shot  was  fired  through  the  mainsail  of 
their  vessel.  The  commander  then  pursued  in  an  open 
boat.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  him,  they  kindly  took 
him  on  board  and  locked  him  up.     This  was  not  the 
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kind  of  capture  he  had  in  his  eye  when  skimming  over 
the  Delaware.  By  no  amount  of  hard  thinking  could 
he  discover  anything  funny  in  his  situation.  But  the 
Quaker  brethren  outside  could.  Governor  Evans,  hav- 
ing learned  of  the  intention  of  these  peace-loving 
Friends,  followed  their  vessel  by  land  to  New  Castle, 
and  after  it  had  passed  the  fort,  he  pursued  in  another 
boat.  They  stopped  at  Salem,  and  Evans,  in  a  wrathy 
mood,  went  on  board  of  their  vessel.  Lord  Cornbury 
was  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  assumed  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  river.  The  prisoner  was  taken 
before  him  and  severely  reprimanded,  nor  was  Evans 
spared.  After  giving  a  promise  of  future  good  behavior, 
he  was  dismissed  with  the  cheers  of  his  captors.  Evans 
withdrew  from  playing  the  role  of  self-appointed  cus- 
toms assessor  and  collector,  and  once  more  was  the 
navigation  of  the  river  free.1 

One  cloud  overhung  the  Province.  Commerce  was 
badly  checked  by  privateers  that  cruised  off  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware,  capturing  many  a  vessel  entering  or 
departing  on  its  peaceful  mission.  As  Evans  had 
neither  money  nor  munitions  of  war,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. He  convened  the  Assembly,  set  forth  the  situa- 
tion, and  begged  that  body  to  grant  him  the  means  of 
performing  his  duty.  Although  his  message  was  tem- 
perate and  rational,  the  Assembly  bitterly  replied.  He 
was  charged  with  neglect  in  applying  to  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  who,  as  vice-admiral  was  bound  to  protect  Dela- 

1  "  The  toll  exacted  was  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder  per  ton  measure- 
ment. Should  the  ship  not  drop  anchor  and  send  on  shore  for  a 
pass,  she  was  to  pay  £5  for  contempt ;  besides  20  s.  for  the  first  gun, 
30  s.  for  the  second,  and  40  s.  for  every  subsequent  one  fired  to  bring 
her  to."  Armistead's  Memoir  of  Logan,  20. 
13 
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ware  Bay,  and  on  a  former  occasion  had  promptly  per- 
formed his  duty  by  destroying  the  fort  at  New  Castle. 
The  Assembly's  reply  was  extremely  silly,  for  Lord 
Cornbury,  who  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  had  no 
more  authority  over  the  Delaware  than  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Nor  did  the  Assembly's  claim,  that  the 
means  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  government  was 
sufficient,  rest  on  a  better  foundation.  The  amount 
was  too  small,  and  if  any  portion  had  been  thus  used, 
the  Assembly  would  have  complained  just  as  loudly 
against  him  for  involving  the  Province  in  war. 

Penn  had  gratified  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  send- 
ing over  his  eldest  son,  William,  who  went  with  Evans  to 
America.  Penn's  hope  of  having  Springett  his  first- 
born succeed  as  proprietary  had  been  cut  short  by  his 
death  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood.  William's  charac- 
ter was  very  unlike  his  brother's.  From  his  mother  he 
had  received  a  fortune,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  extract- 
ing from  it  all  the  pleasure  that  money  can  buy.  He 
drank,  and  indulged  in  almost  every  excess.  Indeed,  in 
the  expressive  phrase  of  the  present  time,  he  was  "one 
of  the  boys."  When  his  father  came  home  from  his 
second  transatlantic  voyage,  William  was  in  debt  and 
almost  ruined  in  body.  Ashamed  of  his  conduct,  he 
promised  his  father  that,  if  he  would  pay  his  debts  and 
give  him  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  he  would  go  to  the 
new  country,  and  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Governor  Evans  and  Logan,  and  fit  himself  for  govern- 
ing the  Province.  Penn  gave  him  an  estate  of  seven 
thousand  acres,  which  was  called  Williamstadt.  His 
father  wrote  to  his  old  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  "He 
has  wit,  has  kept  top  company,  and  must  be  handled 
with  much  wisdom."     Logan  tried  to  keep  his  eye  on 
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him,  and  for  a  while  he  behaved  better.  He  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  companionship  of  Evans 
was,  in  many  ways,  disastrous  for  William.  They 
lived  gay  lives  and  filled  the  Province  with  scandal. 
They  frequented  low  taverns,  and  started  rows  in  the 
streets.  On  one  occasion  "a  masquerade  was  estab- 
lished at  a  public  house  and  the  pair  caroused  till  mid- 
night. Women  went  about  the  streets  in  male  attire; 
and  two  men  were  brought  into  court  on  a  charge  of 
being  found  at  night  in  women's  clothes,  contrary  to 
decency  and  law."  At  length  a  crisis  came  ;  a  constable 
was  beaten  while  performing  his  duty,  and  the  city 
guard  was  called  to  quell  the  riot.  Among  those  who 
escaped  was  Governor  Evans,  but  young  Penn  was  not 
so  lucky.  Next  morning  he  was  brought  before  the 
mayor  and  scolded.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible to  his  father's  petty  officers,  and  Evans  an- 
nulled the  proceedings  of  the  court.  The  Friends  now 
became  aroused  and  had  the  young  man  indicted.  His 
conduct  filled  his  father's  heart  with  grief.  He  returned 
to  England  deep  in  debt,  after  selling  his  fine  estate  of 
Williamstadt.  Thus  Penn's  hope  of  his  improvement 
and  possible  fitness  to  govern  the  Province,  was  crushed. 
Of  Evans,  too,  all  had  had  enough  ;  he  could  be  no 
longer  endured. 

Evans's  miserable  conduct  led  at  the  next  election  to 
the  restoration  of  the  popular  party,  and  Lloyd  was 
again  chosen  speaker.  The  principal  measure  of  the 
session  was  a  judiciary  bill.  The  act  of  1701  for  reor- 
ganizing the  courts  had  been  disallowed  by  the  privy 
council,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  proprie- 
tary, who  was  advised  by  Secretary  Logan  that  its  re- 
peal was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the   Province. 
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He  declared  that  it  would  be  "  as  much  to  the  country's 
advantage,  it  having  been  drawn  up  in  haste  by  that 
disaffected  man  David  Lloyd,  and  that  were  it  once  re- 
pealed the  proprietor  would  have  power  by  the  charter 
from  the  crown  to  erect  all  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  himself  or  lieutenant." 

The  failure  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system  was 
serious,  for  the  courts  were  reduced  almost  to  impo- 
teucy.  In  1703  Logan  wrote:  "We  are  reduced  to 
great  straits  when  all  are  disabled  from  serving  the  gov- 
ernment but  such  whose  profession  too  much  removes 
them  from  our  interest.  I  believe  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  administer  it  here  longer  under  thee,  unless 
we  can  find  a  new  set  of  people  ;"  and  in  1715  Jonathan 
Dickinson  wrote  :  "  Our  laws  are  mostly  come  back 
repealed,  among  which  was  our  law  of  courts  and  man- 
ner of  giving  evidence,  whereupon  we  have  no  courts 
nor  proceedings  these  two  years  passed."  And  Isaac 
Norris  remarks  :  "Things  among  us  pretty  well  ;  noth- 
ing very  violent  yet,  but  in  civil  affairs  all  stopped.  We 
have  no  courts  ;  no  justice  administered,  and  every  man 
does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Logan  wrote  at  a 
later  period  that  the  disallowance  of  the  affirmation  act 
and  repeal  of  the  laws  for  courts  had  put  a  stop  to  all 
proceedings,  and  had  so  weakened  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  that  the  public  had  grown  rampant,  and 
wickedness  was  bold  and  open ;  a  mobbish  disposition 
was  encouraged,  and  the  weaker  and  more  sober  people 
were  affrighted.  It  was  admitted  by  every  member  of 
note  among  other  persuasions,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  courts  and  carry  on  the  administration  of  justice 
without  Quakers,  who  were  so  numerous  a  part  of  the 
community. 
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In  1705  another  attempt  was  made  with  no  better 
success.  The  views  of  the  governor  and  those  of  the 
Assembly  differed  widely,  and  the  following  year  Evans, 
who  was  then  governor,  intimated  that  if  the  Assembly 
did  not  enact  a  satisfactory  measure,  the  judiciary  would 
be  established  independently  of  that  body  by  virtue  of 
the  power  inhering  in  the  executive  by  the  royal  char- 
ter. After  protesting  against  his  construction  of  that 
instrument,  the  Assembly  adjourned.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion'another  judiciary  bill  was  pitched  into  the  legisla- 
tive arena.  Three  judges  were  to  be  appointed  during 
good  behaviour,  who  were  to  hold  semi-annual  terms  in 
each  county.  It  was  to  be  a  court  of  appeal,  from  which 
appeals  could  be  taken  to  the  queen  in  council.  The 
courts  of  common  pleas,  quarter  sessions  and  orphans' 
court  were  to  be  established,  and  justices  were  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  governor.  They  were  to  have 
cognizance  of  all  offences  save  those  in  which  punish- 
ment was  death,  and  also  authority  to  grant  tavern 
licenses.  Fines,  forfeitures  and  amercements  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  and  they  were 
to  be  removable  on  a  petition  by  the  Assembly.  The 
judges  were  to  appoint  their  clerks,  and  the  fees  of 
officers  were  to  be  established  by  law.  The  governor 
objected  to  almost  every  feature  of  the  bill.  He  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  establishing  a  court  of  equity, 
but  insisted  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  the 
governor  and  council,  or  in  commissioners  whom  he 
should  appoint.  The  Assembly  refused  to  recognize  the 
council  only  as  the  servant  of  the  governor's  pleasure,  a 
purely  advisory  body. 

Once  more  the  governor  threatened  that  he  would  re- 
sort to  the  power  granted  by  the  royal  charter,  authoriz- 
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ing  him  to  establish  courts  of  justice  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assembly.  At  length  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  was  proposed,  and  Lloyd  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Assembly.  A  little  breach  of  etiquette 
was  enough  to  rekindle  the  governor's  wrath,  and  the 
conference  speedily  came  to  an  end.  The  contest  with 
the  governor  to  establish  a  judiciary  was  one  of  the 
most  bitter  and  protracted  of  all  the  contests  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  continued  until  Keith's  pacific  administra- 
tion. 

The  Assembly  then  declared  that  a  court  of  "general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery"  should 
be  held  in  each  county  four  times  a  year,  that  the  jus- 
tices for  holding  them  should  be  nominated  and  author- 
ized by  the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor;  that  special 
and  private  sessions  should  be  held  as  often  as  they 
were  required  ;  and  that  appeals  might  be  taken  to  the 
supreme  court,  composed  of  three  judges  and  holden 
twice  a  year  at  Philadelphia.  The  judges  of  this  court 
were  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  besides 
trying  appeals  were  endowed  with  authority  to  issue 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  all  "  remedial  and  other  writs 
and  process"  that  were  returnable  to  the  supreme 
court.  A  third  court  was  established,  "  the  county 
court  of  common  pleas,"  with  authority  to  grant  "re- 
plevins, writs  of  partition,  writs  of  view,"  and  other 
writs  and  processes.  Afterward  the  number  of  the 
supreme  court  judges  was  increased  to  four,  and  they 
were  enjoined,  if  occasion  required,  "  to  go  the  circuit 
twice  in  every  year  into  the  several  counties  within  the 
Province,"  and  "  try  all  such  issues  in  fact"  as  should 
be  depending  in  the  court  and  "  removed  out  of  any  of 
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the  counties."     No   cause  however  could  be  removed 
unless  fifty  pounds  or  more  was  in  controversy. 

Unable  to  pass  a  bill  that  the  governor  would  approve, 
the  Assembly's  anger  rose  still  higher.  As  Evans  was 
protected  by  his  station,  the  members  sought  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  Logan.  The  unpopular  measures 
were  ascribed  to  his  influence.  Moreover,  they  disliked 
him  because  he  was  strenuous  in  enforcing  the  rights  of 
the  proprietary,  and  in  demanding  payment  of  his  quit- 
rents.  Against  him  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  governor  and  council.  The 
governor  refused  to  entertain  them,  denying  that  an 
impeachment  could  be  prosecuted  in  the  Province. 
The  Assembly  appealed  to  the  charter;  for  a  moment 
the  governor  yielded  to  their  reasoning,  and  requested 
the  secretary  to  make  his  defence.  Logan  then  replied, 
declaring,  among  other  things,  that  the  present  attack 
was  only  a  prelude  to  another  on  Penn.  The  Assembly 
was  not  satisfied  with  Logan's  reply,  and  the  popular 
party  resolved  to  remonstrate  with  the  proprietary  on 
the  conduct  of  his  deputy  and  secretary,  and  to  direct 
the  agents  of  the  Province  in  London,  if  he  should  de- 
lay to  redress  their  grievances,  to  apply  to  the  throne. 
The  Assembly  was  forbidden  by  the  governor  to  trans- 
mit, without  his  approval,  any  address  to  the  proprietary. 
The  Assembly  replied  that  his  total  neglect  of  duty  had 
left  no  other  course  open.  The  remonstrance  contain- 
ing a  long  list  of  grievances  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
agents  of  the  Province  in  London,  with  instructions  to 
present  it  to  the  proprietary,  and  to  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations.1 

'In  May,  1705,  Logan  wrote  to  Penn  :     "In  privileges  they  are  for 
straining  the  strings  till  they  break,  and  in  supplies  according  to  the 
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To  these  proceedings  the  people  set  their  seal  by  re- 
turning, at  the  next  election,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  former  Assembly.  So  the  battle  raged,  for  it  cost 
no  lives,  only  words,  and  never  were  these  cheaper. 
Two  years  had  passed,  an  inglorious  period  truly  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Province,  for  nothing  had  been 
done.  Yet  amid  this  discord  the  population  was  in- 
creasing, the  axe  swung  merrily  in  the  forest,  every 
year  more  laud  was  cleared,  and  prosperity  was  seen  on 
every  side. 

To  the  long  list  of  causes  of  disaffection  already  men- 
tioned, another  must  be  added.  From  an  early  day 
licenses  had  been  collected  from  public  inn-keepers. 
During  Evans's  administration  his  authority  to  grant 
them  had  been  abused,  and  drinking  houses  had  rapidly 
multiplied.  When  Penn  heard  of  this  his  indignation 
was  great,  and  long  before,  during  Markham's  adminis- 
tration, the  decline  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  Prov- 
ince had  led  Penn  to  insist  on  putting  the  liquor  traffic 
under  stricter  control.  No  person  was  to  be  granted  a 
license  unless  he  was  recommended  by  the  county 
courts,  and  "known  to  be  of  sober  conversation."  A 
committee  of  investigation,  appointed  by  Mark  ham,  ad- 
mitted that  u  as  Philadelphia  had  grown  more  populous, 
looseness  and  vice  had  also  crept  in."  The  committee 
thought   that   there  were  too  many  ordinaries   in  the 

homely  proverb  for  losing  a  sheep,  etc.  Their  sense,  as  their  soul,  is 
narrow  and  never  designed  or  settled  for  one  thought  squaring  with 
the  true  spirit  of  government.  Earth,  as  'tis  their  employment,  so 
'  tis  the  principal  object  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  covetous  temper 
to  have  their  own,  through  ignorance  of  what  is  truly  so,  leads  them 
to  grasp  all,  that  they  may  be  the  more  sure."  2  Penn  &  Logan 
Correspondence,  11. 
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Province,  especially  in  Philadelphia.  The  report  hav- 
ing been  adopted,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation, 
empowering  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county 
"  to  nominate  and  pitch  upon  such  and  so  many  ordi- 
nary keepers  within  their  respective  counties,  as  they 
shall  be  well  assured  will  keep  good  order  and  discour- 
age vice."1 

During  Evans's  administration  an  important  law  was 
passed  regulating  the  suffrage.  The  modern  idea  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  a  kind  of  cheap  plaything  which  can 
be  given  to  almost  any  man  who  desires  it,  did  not  then 
prevail.  One  of  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a 
voter  should  be  some  regard  for  the  country  in  which 
he  has  a  share  in  governing.  But  love  of  country  grows 
slowly.  A  property  qualification  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
or  fifty  pounds  in  money  was  established.  Perhaps 
some  may  think  that  this  requirement  was  too  artificial, 
that  it  should  have  been  based  on  intelligence  and 
morality.  Yet  to  acquire  property,  except  by  inherit- 
ance, implies  energy  and  intelligence  ;  and  to  keep  it, 
implies  thoughtfulness  and  economy.  There  is  no 
danger  of  anarchy  among  the  owners  of  property.  This 
wise  qualification  fostered  the  possessor's  love  of  order 
and  public  spirit,  and  was  not  removed  until  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776 — a  time  when  the 
old  order  was  breaking  up  and  the  safe-guarding  of  the 
ballot  was  more  needful  than  before. 

1  Penn  wrote  to  Evans  :  "  I  desire  thy  answer  and  utmost  caution 
on  one  hand  and  care  on  the  other  to  suppress  vice,  as  by  proclama- 
tion now  sent,  and  taking  advice  of  the  most  eminent  Friends  and 
sober  people  of  that  city  who  are  most  deserving  or  best  qualified  to 
keep  public  houses  here  ;  especially  as  I  desire  tbat  vice  may  be  sup- 
pressed— one  great  end  of  government."  1707,  2  Penn  &  Logan 
Correspondence,  221. 
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No  person  could  vote  unless  he  had  been  born  or  nat- 
uralized in  England  or  in  the  Province,  and  had  resided 
here  two  years  before  the  election.  A  person  not  prop- 
erly qualified,  or  who  received  a  reward  for  voting,  for- 
feited his  right  for  a  year,  and  was  required  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  pounds.  Besides,  any  one  who  offered  or  prom- 
ised any  reward  to  be  elected,  or  to  serve  for  nothing,  or 
for  less  than  the  law  prescribed,  forfeited  a  similar 
amount.  Though  a  few  violent  election  scenes  broke 
over  the  serenity  of  the  Province,  the  voter  usually  ex- 
ercised his  right  without  temptation.  Indeed,  his  most 
serious  defect  was  an  inclination  to  stay  at  home.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Province  especially,  many  who  were 
qualified  to  vote  did  not  go  to  the  polls,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions.  They  knew  that  while  the  pro- 
prietary and  non-proprietary  parties  were  incessantly 
quarreling  over  the  limits  and  exercise  of  power,  the 
government  was  honestly  and  economically,  if  not  always 
efficiently  administered,  and  that  the  abuses,  except 
those  relating  to  defence,  were  slight. 

Election  day  was  changed  to  the  first  of  October,  and 
thereafter  the  members  were  to  meet  on  the  fourteenth 
of  that  month.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  to  be  rep- 
sented  by  two  members,  and  each  county  by  eight. 

Section  VI. 

Perm's  Closhig  Years. 

ijo8-iji8. 

Penn's  great  expenditure  on  the  Province,  the  neglect 

of  his  private  affairs,  as  well  as  the  fraud  of  his  steward, 

reduced  him  to  great  pecuniary  distress.1     His  steward, 

1  Penn's  expenditures  for  the  Province  and  for  the  support  of  his 
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Philip  Ford,  had  died  in  January,  1702,  leaving  his 
affairs  to  the  management  of  his  widow  and  son.  Ford 
had  taken  advantage  of  Penn's  confidence  to  ruin  him. 
He  jumbled  Penn's  accounts,  and,  after  presenting  them, 
they  were  rarely  read  over.  When  needing  money  for 
his  second  journey  to  America,  Penn  borrowed  ^2,800 
of  Ford,  giving  him  as  security  a  deed  of  sale  of  the  Pro- 
vince, which  Penn  regarded  simply  as  a  mortgage.  Not 
until  Penn  returned  from  England  did  he  suspect  the 
honesty  of  his  steward.  When  Ford  died,  his  knavery 
was  known.  Penn  supposed,  from  the  sums  he  had  ad- 
vanced and  paid,  that  the  mortgage  was  nearly  can- 
celled ;  the  funeral  rites  were  hardly  over  when  Ford's 
widow  sent  a  bill  to  him  for  ^14,000  and  threatened  to 
seize  and  sell  his  Province  if  it  were  not  paid.  Penn 
was  amazed,  and  asked  for  the  accounts.  When  they 
were  put  in  proper  and  correct  form,  Ford  had  received, 
on  behalf  of  Penn,  ^17,859  and  had  paid  ^16,200; 
nevertheless  he  claimed  ^14,000.  Penn  proposed  to  re- 
fer the  matter  to  arbitration,  the  Fords  rejected  his  pro- 
posal, and  appealed  to  the  courts.  Then  it  was  learned 
that  the  Fords  had  charged  him  eight  per  cent,  interest 
on  their  advances,  though  six  was  the  legal  rate,  and 
had  allowed  him  none  on  their  receipts.  As  the  inter- 
est, even  by  this  method  did  not  grow  fast  enough,  they 
had  charged  compound  interest  on  the  ^2,800,  posting 
it  every  six  months,  sometimes  oftener ;  they  had 
charged  fifty  shillings  as  their  commisson  instead  of  ten 
shillings  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  received  or  paid 
by  them  on  his  account,  in  short  the  entire  account  was 

deputies  are  described  in  a  letter  to  Logan.  1705,  2  Penn  &  Logan 
Correspondence,  70 ;  Evans's  communication  to  the  House,  2  Votes 
of  the  Assembly  12,  13,  also  in  2  Col.  Records,  431. 
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composed  of  overcharges  and  similar  rascalities.  The 
excessive  charges  were  reduced  to  ^4,303,  which  Perm 
offered  to  refund.  Refusing  his  offer,  the  widow  threat- 
ened him  with  a  suit  in  chancery  if  the  whole  amount 
was  not  paid.  Though  knowing  that  the  uncancelled 
deed  of  sale  could  not  be  disputed,  Penn  suffered  the 
case  to  go  before  the  lord  chancellor.  The  court 
declared  that  Penn  was  a  debtor,  and,  armed  with  this 
judgment,  Ford  went  with  a  constable  to  Grace  Church 
Street  and  tried  to  arrest  Penn  in  the  meeting-house, 
while  he  was  worshiping  with  the  Friends.  To  get 
protection  from  the  Fords  he  was  forced  to  take  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Fleet  prison.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  held  meetings  for  worship,  and  was 
visited  by  his  friends.  Penn  feared  that  he  might  have 
to  sell  his  Province,  and  many  of  his  old  friends  urged 
him  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  queen. 

Penn's  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  bad  way.  In  one  of 
Logan's  letters  to  him  concerning  the  feeling  of  those 
in  the  Province  he  wrote,  "There  are  few  that  think  it 
any  sin  to  haul  what  they  can  from  thee.  Some,"  he 
added,  "were  honest  ;  but  honest  men  let  rogues  have 
their  own  way."  Logan  traced  their  meanness  to  an 
excess  of  freedom,  and  censured  Penn  for  having  given 
them  a  better  charter  than  they  deserved.  Young  Ford 
went  over  to  Pennsylvania  to  make  trouble,  if  possible, 
for  Penn.  His  mother  petitioned  the  queen  for  a  new 
charter,  making  the  Province  over  to  her  son;  but  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper  gave  judgment  against  them,  and 
spoke  so  severely  of  their  proceedings  that  they  began 
to  fear  they  would  lose  the  whole.  When  Penn  was  thus 
besieged,  where  were  his  friends  ?  Nearly  thirty  years 
had  passed  since  the  founding  of  the  Province,  to  which 
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he  had  devoted  so  much  unselfish  energy  and  money.  A 
meeting  of  the  Friends  was  held,  some  assistance  was 
promised,  but  one  of  the  number  informed  the  others 
that  "the  query  ran  through  him  from  the  Lord,  how 
can  I  be  instrumental  to  clear  William  Penn  of  this 
incumbrance,  and  set  or  establish  him  in  that  govern- 
ment over  that  people,  until  he  redresses  their  griev- 
ances and  easies  them  of  their  abuses  ?"  The  grievances 
and  abuses  of  which  Penn  might  have  justly  complained 
were  ten-fold  more  numerous  than  their  own.  For  his 
faithful  service  to  them  he  had  never  been  requited. 
Had  all  promptly  paid  for  their  lands  as  well  as  their 
quit-rents,  Penn  would  never  have  suffered.  By  their 
dilatory  action  was  he  reduced  to  his  present  straits. 
Again  and  again  had  he  yielded  to  their  wishes  in  the 
sale  of  lands,  the  rectifying  of  boundaries,  the  payment 
of  rents,  and  the  modifying  of  the  form  of  government. 
As  Isaac  Norris  wrote  to  a  friend,  for  any  one  to  require 
him  at  such  a  time  to  confess  "  by  wholesale  and  prom- 
ise amendment,"  was  unfriendly,  if  not  cruel.1 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  Why  did  not  the 
genuine  friends  of  Penn  assist  their  great  leader  in  his 
dark  hour  of  need  ?  The  answer  always  given  is,  they 
did  not  realize  Penn's  desperate  condition.  Probably 
this  was  the  truth;  they  certainly  did  afterwards  regret 
their  neglect  to  rescue  him  from  the  toils  in  which  he 
had  become  entangled  through  the  neglect  of  his  own 
affairs  while  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  others. 
Another  reason  is,  though  having  land,  they  had  not 
much  else.  They  had  truly  prospered,  contrasting  their 
former  with  their  present  condition.     Yet  their  chief 

1  2  Penn  &  Logan  Correspondence,  243. 
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material  conquest  had  been  in  subduing  the  wilderness, 
and  fitting  it  for  cultivation.  Besides  winning  a  liveli- 
hood from  the  soil,  raising  some  cattle,  building  homes, 
and  somewhat  scantily  furnishing  them,  very  little  had 
yet  been  acquired.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  inventories 
of  the  estates  of  persons  who  died  at  that  period  are 
conclusive  proof.  Rarely  was  any  money  left  beyond 
four  or  five  pounds.  Money  was  what  Penn  wanted, 
and  money  they  did  not  have.  At  last  the  Fords  less- 
ened their  claim  one-half,  and  it  was  paid. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Province.  Charles  Gookin 
was  selected  as  Evans's  successor,  Penn  hoping  that 
the  people  would  be  pleased  with  his  mild  manners  and 
economical  ways.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  had 
served  as  a  soldier,  rising  to  a  captaincy  in  Earle's  Royal 
Regiment.  On  coming  to  America  he  was  styled  "Col- 
onel." As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  Assembly  petitioned 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  memory  of  Evans's 
offences  was  fresh,  and  Lloyd  and  his  party  were  not 
inclined  to  let  him  go  without  further  marks  of  their 
displeasure.  They  charged  him  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  demanded  his  prosecution  as  a  crim- 
inal. The  governor  sought  to  allay  their  feeling  by 
declaring  that  his  power  would  not  justify  him  in 
going  so  far.  The  fires  that  had  burnt  so  fiercely  dur- 
ing Evans's  administration  could  not  easily  be  put  out. 
A  communication  to  the  Assembly  from  the  council, 
vindicating  that  body  from  the  charge  of  influencing 
Evans's  conduct,  revived  the  strife.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  accused  the  governor  of  acting  disrespect- 
fully in  visiting  New  Castle  while  they  were  in  session, 
and  also  declared  that  persons  were  insecure  in  paying 
quit-rents  so  long  as  the  mortgage  to  Ford  was  unpaid. 
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Other  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  were  thrown  upon 
the  fire. 

From  these  however  the  Assembly  was  soon  called 
to  consider  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance,  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Thus  far  it  had  easily  escaped  through  the 
forbearance  of  Fletcher,  the  scruples  of  Penn,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  Evans.  But  the  Province  could  escape  no 
longer;  its  peaceful  summer  day  was  over.  The  French 
were  now  actively  prosecuting  war,  and  the  northern 
provinces  were  suffering  from  French  incursions,  which 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  Merrimac  River,  and  had  re- 
duced Haverhill  to  ashes.  The  ministry  of  England 
formed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland.  An  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Quebec 
by  an  army  composed  of  provincial  soldiers.  The 
troops  required  from  Pennsylvania  numbered  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  privates  with  their  officers.  The 
governor,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  raising  even  that 
small  number,  proposed  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  the 
Assembly  should  furnish  ^4000  to  be  expended  by  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  their  own  appointment. 
After  considering  the  request  the  Assembly  declared 
that  money  could  not  be  provided  to  hire  men  to  kill 
each  other,  but  offered  to  give  ^500  of  the  revenue  to 
the  king;  if  he  chose  to  use  it  for  military  purposes, 
that  was  his  affair,  and  not  theirs.  The  governor  in- 
sisted on  a  larger  sum,  warned  the  members  of  their 
coldness  to  the  public  service,  and  finally  declined  to 
consider  any  bill  offered  by  the  Assembly  until  a  proper 
supply  was  voted. 

On  this  occasion  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly  he 
incidentally  mentioned  that  his  instructions  forbade  him 
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to  pass  any  law  without  the  consent  of  his  council. 
This  remark  was  highly  offensive  to  the  Assembly. 
The  office  of  the  council  was  to  aid  the  governor,  and 
not  to  rule  him.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
prietary, vested  with  all  his  official  power,  and  constitu- 
tionally subject  to  no  other  control.  Why  had  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  so  strong  a  dislike  for  the 
council  ?  Logan  was  there,  the  man  ever  before  their 
eyes,  to  whom  they  owed  many  a  grudge.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  taken  their  blows;  he  now  resolved  to  retal- 
iate. He  preferred,  through  the  governor,  to  the  As- 
sembly, a  charge  of  high  misdemeanor  against  Lloyd, 
the  speaker.  The  charge  was  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  who  declared  that  it  was  false, 
libelous  and  scandalous.  Logan  now  desired  to  be  tried 
on  the  articles  of  impeachment  formerly  preferred 
against  him.  In  the  petition  to  the  Assembly  he 
charged  the  members  with  unfairness  and  injustice  and 
dared  the  vengeance  of  those  who  were  his  enemies. 
Galled  by  this  language,  the  Assembly  directed  that  he 
should  be  put  in  prison,  and  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  until  he  made  satisfaction.  Arrested  on  the 
speaker's  warrant,  he  was  released  by  the  sheriff  on  an 
order  from  the  governor,  who  denied  the  right  of  the 
Assembly  to  arrest  persons  who  were  not  members  of 
that  body,  and  particularly  a  member  of  the  council. 
He  refused  to  try  the  impeachment,  and  the  House  was 
compelled  to  abandon  its  attack. 

Logan  went  to  London.  He  had  not  been  there  long 
before  his  influence  with  the  proprietary  was  clearly 
felt.  Penn  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  Province,  and  what  he  had  done  for 
it ;   contrasted  his  labors  and  losses  with  the  people's 
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avarice,  dissensions  and  ingratitude,  and  closed  by  de- 
claring that  his  future  course  would  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  next  Assembly.  If,  after  a  fair  elec- 
tion, the  members  were  not  more  favorably  inclined  to- 
wards him,  his  course  was  clear.  This  was  interpreted 
as  an  intention  to  surrender  the  government  to  the 
crown.  For  the  large  majority,  notwithstanding  their 
shameless  treatment  of  Penn,  this  was  not  a  welcome 
turn.  They  awoke  to  their  danger.  They  had  sense 
enough  left  to  perceive  that,  if  they  had  not  always  had 
things  their  own  way,  they  would  fare  much  worse 
under  a  royal  governor,  responsible  only  to  the  king 
and  his  council.  Penn's  real  friends  put  forth  their 
power,  and  not  one  of  the  old  members  was  returned  to 
the  House.  Thus  did  Lloyd,  the  great  popular  leader, 
suddenly  learn,  as  so  many  other  leaders  have  learned 
before  and  since,  that  popularity  is  as  thin  and  soulless 
as  a  cobweb. 

At  last,  harmony  was  restored,  the  Assembly  ceased 
to  live  on  quarrels,  and  attended  to  business.  The  war 
between  France  and  England  was  still  going  on.  The 
Assembly,  though  declining  to  sanction  or  to  take  an 
active  part,  recognized  its  duty  to  pay  tribute,  and  ex- 
pressed its  loyalty  to  the  queen  by  raising  for  her  use 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  were  tendered  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  Province's  quota  of  men.  The  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  of  fivepence  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  on  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  a 
poll-tax  of  twenty  shillings  on  unmarried  freemen.  It 
was  immediately  required,  and  as  money  was  scarce,  it 
was  paid  principally  in  provisions.  The  grant,  how- 
ever, was  loaded  with  the  charge  of  compensating  the 
masters  of  servants  in  Pennsylvania  who  had  enlisted  in 
14 
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New  Jersey.  The  war  in  the  north  continued  with 
varying  success  until  it  closed  with  the  famous  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

For  several  years  the  relations  between  governor  and 
governed  were  happier ;  an  ampler  revenue  system  was 
created,  taxes  flowed  into  the  treasury  more  regularly, 
the  public  debts  were  paid,  judicial  procedure  was  im- 
proved, the  heat  of  rival  political  leaders  cooled,  and 
even  the  able,  mischief-making  Lloyd  devoted  himself 
sincerely  and  earnestly  to  the  public  good.  Yet  time 
and  absence  loosened  the  bonds  of  affection  between 
Penn  and  the  early  settlers.  Thousands  came  to  the 
Province  who  did  not  know  him.  His  rights  were 
coldly  examined  and  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
his  character  as  governor  and  proprietor.  The  licenses, 
fines  and  forfeitures  were  claimed  for  the  public  service. 
His  deputy  was  regarded  as  his  representative,  and 
official  intercourse  with  him  was  no  longer  continued. 
The  veto  he  claimed  in  legislation  was  denied  by  the 
Assembly.  One  by  one  his  most  active  opponents 
slipped  back  into  their  old  places.  His  letter  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1710  did  indeed  bring  the  color  of  shame  to 
their  cheeks,  but  ere  long  it  faded  out  in  the  strong 
light  of  fresh  contention.  With  increasing  years  and 
waning  strength,  he  lost  heart  in  his  experiment.  He 
resolved  to  sell  his  Province  to  the  crown,  pay  his  debts, 
and  thus  relieve  himself  of  the  great  strain  he  had  now 
been  enduring  for  thirty  years.  The  agreed  price  was 
^"12,000.  Before  completing  the  agreement,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  unable  to  execute  it.  By 
this  event  proprietary  rule  was  to  continue  for  more 
than  sixty  years  longer. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  first  of  August,  1714,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  the  first  of  the  Hanoverian  kings,  George 
I.  For  several  years  Gookin  was  able  to  preserve  an 
unwonted  harmony  between  the  executive  and  the  As- 
sembly. To  him,  Penu's  negotiation  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  sale  of  his  Province  was  unwelcome  news ; 
he  liked  his  office,  and  especially  the  reward,  small  as  it 
was,  for  he  had  no  other  means  of  support  But  he 
learned  that  even  to  secure  this,  he  must  be  as  docile  to 
the  legislators  as  a  due  regard  for  loyalty  to  the  proprie- 
tary would  admit ;  and  thus,  by  yielding  largely  to  their 
wishes,  an  outward  spirit  of  harmony  was  shown,  and 
doubtless  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  more  thoughtful  peo- 
ple of  the  Province. 

Yet  neither  the  course  of  the  governor  nor  that  of  the 
Assembly,  even  at  this  time,  affords  a  pleasant  theme 
for  retrospection.  As  taxes,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  were  slowly  and  irregularly  collected, 
delayed  payments  inevitably  followed.  Nor  could  the 
governor  himself  escape  the  fate  of  others.  He  was 
continually  presenting  his  needs  to  the  House,  testing 
fully  the  virtues  of  both  the  persuasive  and  abusive 
methods.  His  annual  allowance  was  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  payable  partly  from  taxes  and  partly  from 
fines  and  other  perquisites.  At  last,  his  patience  gave 
out,  he  grew  peevish  and  erratic,  and  then  the  old 
scenes  were  renewed.  In  the  middle  of  February,  in 
the  winter  of  1714,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  and 
the  illness  of  some  of  the  members,  the  House  lacked  a 
quorum.  But  the  next  day  a  quorum  was  present,  and 
a  committee  waited  on  him,  explained  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  assemble  the  day  previous/and  announced  the 
readiness  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  business.  But 
the  governor's  cup  of  bitterness  was  full ;  he  would  not 
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recognize  them.  Such  accidents  had  happened  before, 
and  had  been  easily  repaired.  The  House,  by  the  hand 
of  Lloyd,  prepared  a  remonstrance,  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  its  work.  This  ad- 
dress was  taken  to  the  governor  by  a  committee  author- 
ized for  that  purpose,  but  the  governor  drove  the  mem- 
bers from  his  door.     The  House  adjourned. 

The  next  Assembly  elected  Lloyd  speaker,  and  so 
much  seed  for  quarrels  had  been  scattered,  that  they 
grew  thick  and  fast  in  soil  so  well  prepared.  One  of 
these  sprung  from  Gookin's  neglect  to  punish  some 
rioters  who  tried  to  protect  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
indicted  for  a  grave  offence.  A  more  serious  cause  of 
estrangement  was  his  conduct  relating  to  an  act,  passed 
in  1710,  for  administering  affirmations  to  persons  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  about  taking  oaths,  that 
had  been  repealed  afterward  by  the  privy  council.  It 
was,  however,  supplied  by  another  to  which  the  gover- 
nor gave  his  sanction.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  during 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  statute  of  William  was 
made  perpetual  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  extended 
to  the  colonies  for  five  years,  whereby,  so  Gookin 
thought,  no  Friend  could  be  qualified  or  give  evidence 
in  a  criminal  case  or  serve  on  a  jury  or  hold  an  office. 
It  repealed  the  provincial  law,  but  the  Friends  did  not 
think  so,  and  they  blamed  the  governor  for  his  opinion. 

The  governor's  reason  now  disappeared.  Not  con- 
tent with  stirring  up  the  opposition  of  the  Friends,  he 
assailed  the  character  of  Isaac  Norris  and  James  Logan. 
Norris  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  He  charged  them  with  disloyalty  to  the 
English  government  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
pretender  James.     There  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  for 
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his  charges.  Much  of  his  folly  was  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  relative,  who  had  obtained  entire  mastery 
over  him.  A  governor  only  in  name,  the  council 
asked  for  his  recall.  He  met  the  Assembly  for  the  last 
time  in  1717,  and  was  given  a  valedictory  donation  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  On  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
he  was  required  to  prove  his  charges  against  Logan  and 
Norris  before  the  council.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he 
openly  withdrew  them  and  ascribed  his  conduct  to 
mental  infirmity. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  during  two  administrations, 
the  Assembly  had  been  the  originator  of  the  laws.  How 
had  it  exercised  this  power?  A  study  of  the  laws 
passed  and  not  disallowed  before  and  after  the  adoption 
of  Penn's  final  constitution,  does  not  reveal  any  strange 
coloring  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  possessed 
the  veto  power,  and  this  was  exercised  by  Evans  with- 
out fear.  Through  its  frequent  exercise,  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  at  last  found  out  the  strong  composition 
of  his  nature,  and  withdrew  within  rightful  lines.  Be- 
fore giving  up,  they  had  made  several  attempts  to  wrest 
judicial  authority  from  the  proprietor,  and  in  many 
other  ways  to  usurp  power.  Had  Evans  yielded  to 
their  demands,  doubtless  the  privy  council  would  have 
smitten  down  their  indefensible  measures.  Gookin's 
composition  was  softer.  His  dependence  on  the  Assem- 
bly for  support  was  so  great,  that,  under  Lloyd's  leader- 
ship, it  took  advantage  of  his  needs  to  extend  its  con- 
quests. 

The  effective  check  on  the  Assembly's  work  was  the 
privy  council.  That  body  had  the  last  say.  Whatever 
concessions  the  Assembly  might  wring  from  a  reluctant 
governor,  their  worth  was  not  known  until  the  privy 
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council  had  acted.  Its  members  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  Lloyd's  tongue  and  manipulation.  The  opinion 
either  of  the  attorney-general  or  of  the  solicitor-general, 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  was  generally  followed. 
Penn  sometimes  appeared  before  the  privy  council  urg- 
ing the  approval  or  disapproval  of  bills,  and  so  did 
other  persons.  Petitions  were  also  sent  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  privy  council  always  seemed  to  be  will- 
ing to  let  in  the  light  from  every  quarter,  though  in  its 
decisions  it  often  betrayed  a  strange  narrowness  and  dis- 
regard for  the  ordinary-  rights  of  man.  While  consti- 
tutional liberty  had  advanced  in  England,  its  course  in 
other  countries  had  declined.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden 
the  kings,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  between  the 
nobles  and  commons,  had  extended  their  own  power. 
The  last  vestige  of  legislative  authority  in  Spain  had  been 
swept  away  by  Philip  the  Second.  In  patient  silence 
the  French  people  were  suffering  their  parliamentary 
rights  to  sleep  unbroken.  But  why  was  England,  now 
so  alert  in  preserving  English  liberties  at  home,  so  slow 
in  granting  them  to  those  who  lived  in  her  colonies? 
Yet  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  privy  council  brings 
clearly  to  light  this  fact.  All  of  Penn's  earlier  legisla- 
tion, which  had  felt  the  impress  of  his  wise  and  gentle 
hand,  especially  his  criminal  laws,  the  most  rational  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  were  swept  away  by  the  council's 
action  when  Fletcher  invaded  the  Province.  Though 
many  of  the  earlier  laws  were  re-enacted  after  the  re- 
storation of  Penn's  Province,  yet  the  privy  council  in 
numerous  ways  restricted  the  free  action  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  legislation.  That  no  freeman  should  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liber- 
ties, or  be  outlawed  or  exiled  save  "by  the  lawful  judg- 
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ment  of  his  twelve  equals,  or  by  the  laws  of  this  Pro- 
vince," seemed  grounded  in  justice,  yet  was  disallowed 
without  a  single  reason  by  the  privy  council.  An  act 
authorizing  religious  societies  to  purchase  any  lands 
for  burying  grounds  or  for  building  houses  of  wor- 
ship, schools  or  hospitals,  appoint  trustees  or  receive 
any  gifts,  shared  a  similar  fate.  Thus  fell  all  bills 
relating  to  production  and  trade  that  were  supposed  in 
any  wise  to  be  unfavorable  to  British  competitors ;  all 
bills  containing  the  faintest  gleams  of  more  religious 
liberty  that  were  regarded  as  affecting  unfavorably  the 
state  church.  Thus  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  all 
marriages  might  be  solemnized  "by  taking  one  another 
husband  and  wife  before  sufficient  witnesses,"  and  re- 
cording the  certificate  of  their  marriage  in  the  office  of 
the  register  of  the  county  where  they  were  married. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  was  strongly  opposed  to  this, 
and  begged  the  board  of  trade  "to  propose  that  Mr. 
Penn's  act  about  marriages  may  not  pass,  for  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  but  Quakers  to  live  when  that  law 
shall  prevail."  The  privy  council  permitted  the  law 
or  one  nearly  similar,  passed  the  following  year,  to  re- 
main on  the  statute-book;  and  the  bishop's  disappoint- 
ment was  doubtless  turned  into  joy  when  learning  that 
quite  as  many  did  live  in  the  Province,  after  they  were 
permitted  to  marry  in  this  manner,  as  before. 

The  bills  for  wresting  judicial  authority  from  Penn 
were  disallowed  by  his  request,  though  they  clearly  in- 
fringed the  charter,  and  probably  would  have  fallen 
had  he  never  entered  his  protest  against  them.  Other 
bills  in  which  the  people  were  keenly  interested,  and 
which  fell  in  the  same  manner,  regulated  the  value 
of  coins,  and  of  fees,  duties  on  wine  and  spirits,  and 
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prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves.  How  freely  the 
privy  council  swung  the  axe  may  be  proved  by  the 
remark  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  bills  submitted 
for  its  approval,  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  its  sessions  of 
1700  and  1701,  fifty-two  were  disallowed,  or  half  the  entire 
number.  The  percentage  was  not  always  so  great,  but 
quite  enough  to  prevent  the  provincial  legislator  from 
forgetting  that  the  enactment  and  approval  of  the  laws 
were  two  entirely  distinct  processes.  Paul  might  plant, 
and  Apollos  water,  but  those  gentlemen  in  their  little 
dark  room  within  St.  James  palace  attended  to  the  rest 
of  the  business,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

No  help?  Not  quite  so  hopeless  was  the  situation 
while  David  Lloyd  was  living ;  for  he  was  as  fertile  in 
expedients  as  he  was  bold  in  using  them.  Many  of  the 
disallowed  laws  were  re-enacted  with  such  changes,  it 
was  pretended  or  assumed,  as  would  meet  the  objections 
of  the  privy  council.  As  the  provincial  government  had 
five  years  by  its  charter  to  present  bills  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  privy  council,  in  many  cases  they  were 
kept  back  for  nearly  the  entire  period  before  sending 
them  over.  Then,  if  disallowed,  by  re-enacting  them 
with  some  change,  often  very  slight,  they  were  still 
kept  essentially  in  force.  By  such  a  bold  course,  the 
Assembly  kept  within  the  shadow  of  the  constitution, 
yet  rejoiced  in  the  exercise  of  nearly  absolute  legislative 
power.  This  work  was  seen  by  the  people,  and  thus 
early  in  the  morning  of  Provincial  history  did  they  learn 
their  first  lesson  in  defying  the  government,  and  uncon- 
sciously plant  the  germ  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

Gookin's  successor,  Sir  William  Keith,  had  been  only 
a  few  months  in  the  Province,  before  news  came  of  the 
approaching  end  of  Penn.     He  was  now  seventy-three 
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years  old,1  and  his  hard  and  wearing  labors,  his  ill-treat  - 
rnent  by  those  who  owed  him  so  much,  the  rascality  of 
the  Fords,  the  conduct  of  his  son  William,  at  last  laid 
him  low.  He  was  again  stricken  with  paralysis.  From 
the  first  shock,  which  had  dethroned  his  reason,  he 
partly  recovered.  The  second  was  followed  by  a  third. 
His  daughter,  Letitia,  who  was  then  married,  was  re- 
called to  his  bed-side.  From  the  day  of  his  third 
attack  the  end  was  thought  to  be  near,  yet  he  lingered. 
His  temper  was  serene,  and  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  his  young  children.  When 
the  sun  was  warm,  he  went  with  them  into  the  fields  to 
gather  flowers  and  chase  butterflies.  When  the  weather 
was  bad,  he  ran  about  the  great  mansion  with  them 
from  room  to  room,  looked  at  the  furniture,  and  gazed 
through  the  windows  on  the  snow  or  rain.  He  lived 
at  Rushcombe,  a  beautiful  place  near  the  sea.  Never 
did  he  look  happier,  though  he  could  not  speak.  His 
memory  faded  more  and  more ;  he  forgot  the  names  of 
his  most  familiar  friends.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  1718,  he  left  home  on  a  trip  for  Bristol.  The 
next  day  he  became  worse.  His  wife  sent  for  her  son 
John,  but  death  sped  her  way  faster  than  the  messenger. 
Early  in  the  morning  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
he  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Jordans,  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife  and  first-born  son,  and  not  far  from 
the  cottage  where  Milton  sang  of  Paradise  Regained. 
Hither  came  many  of  his  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  most  distinguished  of  every  church  to 
pay  honor  to  his  name. 

What  shall  be  said  concerning  the  career  of  Penn? 

■1718. 
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He  lived  when  the  minds  of  men  were  in  doubt  and 
transition.  Amid  the  sea  of  conflicting  belief  he  heard 
a  voice  so  clearly  that  the  prospective  loss  of  great 
friends  and  the  highest  social  and  political  honors  never 
dulled  its  power.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  his  be- 
lief, he  cannot  help  admiring  Penn  for  his  absolute  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  highest 
truth.  Such  examples  of  moral  loyalty  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  unspeakably  precious  in  keeping  alive  a  sure 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  nobler  element  in 
human  nature;  one  that  cannot  be  tempted  by  honor, 
position  or  wealth,  nor  crushed  by  adversity  or  pain. 
Such  a  character  easily  transcends  the  material  meas- 
urements that  are  applied  to  ordinary  men.  Though 
his  coming  be  less  frequent  than  the  blooming  of  the 
century  plant,  he  is  a  fresh  inspiration  to  the  better- 
inclined  of  his  own  and  every  later  age.1 

With  the  belief  of  the  Friends,  in  common  with  every 
kind  of  non-conformity  to  the  state  church,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  sympathy.  The  non-conformist  was  re- 
garded as  a  sapper  and  miner,  digging  away  at  its  foun- 
dations. In  truth,  no  one  was  more  busily  engaged  in 
the  open  daylight  in  building  and  strengthening  the 
towers  of  the  state.  But  this  the  government  was  too 
blind  to  see.  Outside  its  pale,  Penn  stood  as  a  great 
apostle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.     He  was  in  the 

1  "  In  fine,  he  was  learned  without  vanity  ;  apt  without  forwardness  ; 
facetious  in  conversation,  yet  weighty  and  serious — of  an  extraordi- 
nary greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the  stain  of  ambition  ;  as  free 
from  rigid  gravity  as  he  was  clear  of  unseemly  levity ;  a  man — a 
scholar — a  friend  ;  a  minister  surpassing  in  speculative  endowments, 
whose  memorial  will  be  valued  by  the  wise,  and  blessed  with  the 
just."  Extract  from  the  obituary  memorial  issued  by  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting. 
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advance  guard  for  the  highest  freedom  in  thought  and 
action. 

Of  his  experiment  in  America,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  was  the  most  ideal  political  experiment  ever 
attempted.  To  found  a  state  in  which  the  military  arm 
was  never  to  be  used  seemed  the  most  visionary  of  all 
political  conceptions.  Of  course,  he  well  knew  the 
bloody  history  of  nations,  but  with  whom  had  he  to 
deal  ?  Only  with  Indians  and  other  colonies.  With 
the  Indians  he  believed  that  by  kindness  and  courtesy 
he  could  maintain  perpetual  friendship,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful.  Whatever  faults  have  been  ascribed  to 
Penn,  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  yielded  the  happiest 
results.  Their  regard  for  him  was  boundless.  They 
rejoiced  over  his  coming  and  sincerely  mourned  his  de- 
parture. However  ignorant,  they  learned  at  an  early 
day  that  the  Friends  were  so  in  truth,  as  well  as  in 
name. 

Penn  did  not  foresee,  nor  did  any  one  at  that  time, 
that  France  was  to  be  a  rival  power  on  this  continent, 
and  that  a  long  war,  in  which  the  colonies  must  take  a 
part,  was  inevitable.  There  was  no  escape  for  them. 
The  crown  demanded,  and  rightfully,  that  they  should 
bear  their  part  in  the  struggle.  Penn  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  struggle  of  this  kind  would  arise,  and 
therefore  in  attempting  to  try  his  peace  experiment  in 
the  new  world,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  failed  to  see 
what  no  one  else  saw,  a  long  and  hard  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  for  supremacy. 

From  a  material  point  of  view  his  Province  was  an 
unquestioned  success.  Though  the  people  strongly,  and 
without  reason,  accused  him  of  harsh  dealing,  they 
prospered  in  larger  measure  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
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other  colony.  At  the  time  of  Perm's  death  it  num- 
bered perhaps  50,000  souls,  and  Philadelphia  was  the 
largest  city  on  the  continent.  It  was  the  most  generally 
known  of  all  the  colonies  in  Europe,  and  drew  a  greater 
variety  of  population — a  conclusive  proof  of  its  attract- 
iveness. Its  metropolitan  character  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  governing.  Every  year  the  waves  of  emigration 
rose  higher,  and  nearly  all  who  came  were  so  delighted 
with  their  new  home  that  rarely  did  one  return. 

Penn  had  his  accusers,  who  declared  that  he  used  his 
religion  to  advance  his  worldly  interests;  of  these 
Franklin  was  the  ablest  and  the  most  wicked.  If 
Franklin  was  the  apostle  of  good  sense  and  a  practical 
man,  he  was  also  a  man  of  expediency.  Penn,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  deep  convictions,  for  which  he  would 
have  died  before  abandoning  them.  Penn  doubtless  had 
meditated  over  Harrington's  Oceana  and  Plato's  Re- 
public and  More's  Utopia;  but  his  scheme  far  trans- 
cended theirs.  Franklin  could  not  understand  such  a 
character.  He  judged  him  by  no  higher  motives  than 
those  ruling  his  own  life.  As  we  recede  from  Penn,  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  his  motives  are  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned ;  and  a  wiser  measure  is  applied  to  test  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment.  For  the  end  did  not  come  with 
his  death ;  even  now  his  Oxford  dream  is  in  process  of 
realization.  Time  must  be  given  for  the  completion  of 
the  experiment.  What  is  a  generation  or  a  century  in 
the  life  of  a  nation?  When  Penn  died,  his  experiment 
was  just  begun  ;  it  is  now  full  of  life ;  his  dream  of 
freedom  and  peace  that  seemed  so  far  off  in  his  day, 
seems  nearer  in  ours. 

Indeed,  who  will  say  that  Penn's  experiment  has  not 
proved  an  astonishing  success?     The  corner-stones  were 
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civil  and  religions  liberty,  peace  and  education.  Has 
not  civil  liberty  been  planted  on  a  sure  foundation? 
The  growth  of  religious  liberty,  hindered  by  repressive 
legislation  in  England,  has  long  since  attained  its  full 
development.  The  peace  succeeding  the  revolution  has 
been  rarely  broken,  and  with  one  exception  only  for  short 
periods,  while  nowhere  in  this  country  does  the  military 
spirit  survive.  Education  is  a  difficult  problem  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  emigration  from  the  old  world, 
and  the  diversity  of  religious  beliefs,  yet  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  every  direction. 

The  worst  misfortune  that  happened  to  Penn's  enter- 
prise was  his  inability  to  remain  here  and  guide  it  at 
close  hand.  No  man  ever  sounded  farther  into  the 
depths  of  government  than  Penn  when  he  said: 
"Though  good  laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better;  for 
good  laws  may  be  abolished  or  evaded  by  ill  men  ;  but 
good  men  will  never  want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill 
ones."  With  good  men,  no  matter  what  the  laws  may 
be,  good  government  is  secured ;  and  with  bad  men, 
even  though  the  machinery  of  government  be  perfect,  it 
will  be  badly  run,  and  the  people  will  suffer.  Good 
government,  therefore,  depends  far  more  on  the  selec- 
tion of  good  men  than  any  political  system,  however 
wisely  planned  and  adjusted.  Had  Penn  spent  his 
thirty  remaining  years  of  active  life  here  after  landing 
from  the  Welcome,  the  entire  course  of  provincial 
action  would  have  been  different.  While  he  remained, 
there  was  less  dissension  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments  of  government.  Above  all  things, 
Penn  was  conciliatory.  All  respected  him  and  regarded 
his  wisdom.  For  the  most  troublesome  questions,  he 
found  a  ready  solution.     Living  among  the  people,  his 
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rightful  authority  and  the  splendor  of  his  devotion  to 
their  welfare  would  have  commanded  their  ready  obe- 
dience, and  they  would  have  been  insensibly  raised 
nearer  to  those  possibilities  implied  in  his  scheme  of 
government,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  see  realized. 

As  a  legislator,  beyond  constitution-making,  Penn's 
code  of  criminal  law  is  his  greatest  achievement  In 
that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  idea  was 
indeed  novel  that  punishment  should  possess  a  reforma- 
tory character.  How  this  idea  was  regarded  both  in  his 
Province  and  in  England  we  shall  learn  in  another 
chapter  Not  less  zealous  was  he  in  the  work  of  slave 
emancipation.  Through  Penn  began  a  movement  that 
never  ceased  until  slavery  was  abolished. 

Notwithstanding  his  singularly  unselfish  career,  his 
memory  has  not  escaped  attack.  With  a  few  brilliant 
strokes  Macaulay  brings  forth  a  fascinating  creation, 
and  finishes  by  toning  down  the  colors  so  much  that  the 
reader  has  a  strangely  mixed  feeling  for  the  character 
standing  out  before  him.  The  principal  charges 
of  Macaulay  relate  to  Penn's  conduct  as  a  pardon-broker 
and  an  advocate  for  the  yielding  by  the  fellows  of 
Magdalen  College  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  violation 
of  their  consciences.  In  Penn's  time  it  was  not  an  in- 
frequent thing  for  those  high  in  authority  to  add  to 
their  income,  which  however  large  was  never  large 
enough,  by  procuring  for  a  reward  pardons  or  ransoms. 
Mary  of  Modena,  the  Queen  of  James  II.,  drove  a 
thriving  business  of  this  sort  during  the  brief  four  years 
her  husband  sat  on  his  rickety  throne.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  before  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  one  of 
Charles  the  Second's  illegitimate  sons,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  the  English  people,  set  up  the  standard  of 
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rebellion  and  was  presented  with  one  by  some  girls  at 
Taunton.  After  expiating  his  offence  with  his  life,  an 
order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  to  seize  and  imprison 
these  girls,  some  of  whom  were  not  ten  years  old.  The 
queen's  maids  of  honor,  imitating  their  queen's  greed 
and  shameless  conduct,  had  determined  to  squeeze  a 
heavy  ransom  out  of  these  girls,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ware,  a 
Tory  member  of  Parliament,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  business.  He  was  charged  to  declare  that,  unless 
seven  thousand  pounds  were  speedily  forthcoming,  they 
would  be  prosecuted  and  outlawed.  The  business  was 
too  nauseous  for  Sir  Thomas,  and  he  excused  himself. 
Then,  Macaulay  says,  "the  maids  of  honor  requested  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  act  for  them  ;  and  Penn  accepted  the  mis- 
sion." In  truth,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
requested  George  Penne,  a  well  known,  hardened  old 
pardon  broker,  to  undertake  the  unhallowed  work,  and 
he  did  it.  Nevertheless,  Macaulay  clung  to  his  charge, 
asserting  that  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  of 
persons  often  happened  in  those  days.  But  this  letter 
was  written  by  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
known  Penn  for  many  years,  and  in  the  clear  light  of 
this  undeniable  fact,  Macaulay's  defence  is  too  worthless 
to  merit  further  consideration. 

The  other  charge  has  no  better  foundation.  James 
was  desirous  of  coercing  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege to  elect  a  president  nominated  by  himself.  The 
chair  was  vacant  and  the  king  recommended  Anthony 
Farmer,  a  notorious  libertine  and  a  renegade  papist. 
But  the  fellows  chose  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  very  differ- 
ent type  in  religion  and  scholarship.  The  king  was 
angry,  his  court  of  high  commission  declared  the  elec- 
tion void,  and  the  king  nominated  Dr.  Parker,  Bishop  of 
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Oxford.  Afterward  he  journeyed  thither,  summoned 
the  Fellows  to  attend  him,  and  commanded  them  to  re- 
tire to  their  chapel  and  elect  his  nominee.  They  re- 
tired, as  the  king  requested,  to  their  chapel,  but  declined 
to  yield  to  his  further  command.  They  sent  a  written 
reply,  signed  by  all  save  one,  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  comply  with  his  mandate. 

Penn  now  appears  on  the  scene.  He  went  to  Magda- 
len College  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Fellows. 
After  it  was  ended,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  he  desired 
them  to  present  to  the  king,  and  went  away.  In  this 
he  told  the  king  "  that  their  case  was  hard,  and  that,  in 
their  circumstances,  they  could  not  yield  obedience 
without  breach  of  their  oaths ;  and  that  such  mandates 
were  a  force  upon  conscience  and  not  agreeable  to  the 
king's  gracious  indulgences."  The  king  would  not 
yield,  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  was  rumored  that 
he  would  persist  in  his  design  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
courts.  Penn,  so  Macaulay  says,  now  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Bailey,  a  senior  Fellow,  urging  "the  Fellows 
not  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to  sub- 
mit, or  at  least  to  temporize."  This  letter  was  never 
signed,  nor  was  the  answer.  Yet  it  is  mainly  upon 
these  two  anonymous  letters  that  Macaulay  rests  his 
charge  against  "the  courtly  Quaker"  for  doing  "his 
best  to  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of  right."  The 
evidence  from  many  directions  converges  at  the  same 
point  to  melt  this  accusation  of  Peun's  authorship  of  the 
letter.  First  of  all,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  ever 
wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  anybody.  It  was  so  en- 
tirely unlike  his  character.  A  man  who  had  braved  so 
much  for  his  belief,  speaking  and  writing  so  openly, 
fearing  neither  courts  nor  prisons,  surely  had  courage 
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enough  to  sign  a  letter  written  to  a  Fellow  of  a  college. 
Again,  what  could  he  expect  to  accomplish  by  writing 
such  a  letter?  To  have  any  force  at  all,  it  needed  the 
weight  of  his  name.  What  influence  could  a  rational 
being  expect  to  exercise  with  a  letter  advising  a  course 
so  momentous,  signed ? 

Let  us  look  more  closely  into  its  composition.  Says 
one  of  his  biographers  :  "  Except  the  '  charitable  pur- 
pose,' there  is  not  one  touch  of  Penn  in  either  form  or 
style.  It  opens,  '  Sir,'  and  Bailey  is  addressed  through- 
out as  'you' — two  forms  which  Penn  had  ceased  to 
use  for  twenty  years.  There  is  a  second  proof;  for 
Bailey  put  the  writer  to  a  test  which  satisfied  him  that 
his  correspondent  was  some  other  man  than  Penn.  He 
answered  the  anonymous  letter  by  a  letter  also  anony- 
mous, which  he  forwarded  to  Penn,  writing  him  to 
answer,  saying,  if  Penn  had  written  the  first  letter,  he 
would  know  where  to  send  his  reply.  No  answer  came. 
There  is  a  third  and  stronger  proof  behind.  Hunt,  as 
one  of  the  offending  Fellows,  had  to  see  Penn  shortly 
afterwards  at  Windsor,  where  he  seems  to  have  shown 
him  the  anonymous  letter.  Penn  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it.  The  contemporary  manuscript  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege has  a  note  in  Hunt's  hand-writing,  '  This  letter  Mr. 
Penn  disowned.'" 

While  the  fate  of  their  college  was  impending,  a  dep- 
utation, among  whom  was  Dr.  Hough,  met  Penn  at 
Windsor.  Despondent  they  may  have  been,  but  not 
less  determined  than  their  brethren  of  a  former  genera- 
tion who  had  forsaken  their  cloisters  and  lovely  gardens, 
rather  than  forsake  their  consciencies.  Hough  sent  an 
account  of  their  interview,  written  by  himself,  to  his 
cousin,  in  which  he  says  that  Penn  "did  not  so  much 
15 
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as  offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  accommodation.  *  * 
Only  once,  upon  the  mention  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
indisposition,  he  said,  smiling,  '  If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
die,  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  bishop.  What  think  you 
of  that,  gentlemen?'"  Thus  it  would  seem  from  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporary  ,  one  who  was  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  college  as  any  man  living, 
that  Macaulay  in  charging  Penn  with  attempting  to  se- 
duce the  institution  from  the  path  of  right  flew  away 
from  the  facts  into  clear  space,  where  he,  in  acting  the 
part  of  accuser — that  always  delighted  him  most  and 
best  suited  his  narrow  but  fiery  genius — was  ever  prone 
to  wander.1 

Though  his  transatlantic  enterprise  absorbed  much 
of  Penn's  time  and  wealth,  he  was  busy  with  his  pen, 
until  stricken  with  paralysis.  His  published  writings 
are  the  proof  of  his  literary  activity.  Many  of  his  letters 
and  other  productions  are  of  a  religious  character,  relat- 
ing especially  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Neither  dis- 
appointment over  his  experiment  in  Pennsylvania,  nor 
the  betrayal  of  the  trust  he  had  reposed  in  his  business 
managers,  quenched  in  any  wise  his  religious  faith,  or 
lessened  his  zeal  as  a  religious  teacher. 

When  Penn  died  he  left  a  son  and  daughter  by  his 
first  wife,  and  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his  second. 
His  land  at  that  time  was  encumbered  by  a  mortgage,  and 
he  had  also  made  an  agreement  with  the  crown  for  the 
sale  of  his  government.  By  his  will,  made  previously 
to  this  agreement,  he  had  devised  his  English  and  Irish 
estates  to  William  and  Letitia.  At  that  time  they  were 
yielding   a  revenue  of  ^"1500  sterling  per  annum  and 

1  Macaulay's  charges  have  been  elaborately  and  fully  answered  by 
many,  especially  W.  E.  Forster,  John  Paget  and  W.  H.  Dixon. 
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were  supposed  to  be  of  more  worth  than  his  American 
possessions.  From  his  lands  in  America  he  provided 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  for  his  widow  and  her 
children.  The  government  of  the  Province  and  Lower 
Counties  was  devised  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer and  Pawlet  in  trust,  to  be  sold  by  them  to  the 
crown  or  any  other  person.  He  also  gave  to  his  trustees 
authority  to  sell  as  much  land  as  might  be  needful  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  He  assigned  to  his  daughter 
Letitia  and  the  three  children  of  his  sou  William  ten 
thousand  acres  each,  and  he  gave  the  remainder,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  widow,  to  her  children,  subject  to  an 
annuity  to  herself  of  ^300  sterling  per  annum.  She 
was  appointed  sole  executrix  and  legatee  of  the  estate. 

This  will  gave  rise  to  very  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  government.  Was  it  valid  against 
the  heir  at-law,  who  claimed  by  descent?  Again,  had  the 
agreement  of  the  crown  been  so  far  completed  that  no 
trust  could  exist  for  managing  the  land?  In  other 
words,  could  the  crown  take  the  property  and  thus 
leave  nothing  for  the  trustees  to  do  ?  Finally,  if  the  con- 
tract was  valid  with  the  crown  and  could  be  executed,  did 
not  the  property  become  converted  into  personalty,  in 
which  case  it  passed  absolutely  to  the  widow?  The 
consequence  of  this  doubt  was  that  the  trustees  refused 
to  act  until  the  court  of  chancery  had  determined  their 
rights.  To  settle  these  questions  an  action  was  begun 
that  was  not  decided  for  several  years.  During  this 
long  period  of  uncertainty,  Mrs.  Penn  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  provincial  affairs,  and  in  1727,  the  proprie- 
tary's will  was  established.  Penn's  agreement  with 
the  crown  was  declared  void,  and  the  government  de- 
volved, on  the  death  of  William  Penn  the  younger,  on 
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his  son   Springett   and   the   three  surviving    sons  by 
the  second  wife,  John,  Thomas  and  Richard.1 

1Penn  has  had  many  biographers,  Barker,  Besse,  Bridges,  Brown, 
Burdette,  Clarkson,  Cope,  Dixon,  Draper,  Ellis,  Frost,  Hughs,  Janney, 
Lewis,  Lawton,  Marsillac,  Post,  Rack,  Stoughton,  Thomas,  Van  Lil, 
Vulliemin,  Vincens,  Wakefield.  Three  collections  of  Penn's  works 
have  been  published,  one  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1726;  another  collec- 
tion in  five  volumes,  of  which  several  editions  have  appeared;  and 
another  collection  in  three  volumes,  which  has  also  passed  through 
several  editions. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PROPRIETARY    GOVERNMENT     FROM    THE    DEATH 
OF   PENN   TO   JOHN   PENN'S   ADMINISTRATION. 

Section  I. 

Keith's  Administration. 
1JIJ-1J26. 
After  nearly  forty  years  of  rough  voyaging,  the  gov- 
ernor and  Assembly  passed  into  smoother  waters.  The 
insane  Gookin  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Keith,  a 
Scotchman  with  a  title  but  without  a  fortune.  Near 
the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he  had  been  made  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  customs  for  the  American  colonies, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  ^500 — a  reward  doubtless  for 
services  rendered  to  the  high  Tory  ministry  then  in 
power.  Displaced  by  George  I.,  he  visited  Philadelphia 
in  1715,  and  tried  to  impress  on  the  proprietary's  friends 
his  fitness  for  the  office  of  governor,  for  which  he  had 
the  genuine  longing  of  a  needy  political  adventurer. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  provincial  council,  by  the 
chief  inhabitants  and  their  London  friends,  by  William 
Penn  the  younger,  and  by  Secretary  Logan.  Hannah 
Penn  consented,  though  tempted  by  a  gift  of  ^250  to 
appoint  another,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  she  was 
sorely  pinched  for  money.  His  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietary  were  so  strong  that 
she  wrote  to  James  Logan,  "He  has  given  me  such  as- 
surance of  his  care  and  zeal   in  our  affairs  as  give  us 
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room  to  hope  you  may  safely  consult  with  him  for  your 
own  ease  and  our  benefit  in  cases  of  property."  He  ar- 
rived with  his  family  in  Philadelphia  in  the  freshness 
and  loveliness  of  May,  1717. 

Keith  was  the  first  official  possessing  social  distinc- 
tion to  serve  in  the  Province.  The  other  colonies 
had  been  favored  with  some  lords  and  knights,  but  Sir 
William  Keith  was  the  first  and  last  titled  officer  ever 
seen  in  Pennsylvania.  The  baronetcy  had  been  created 
in  1629,  and  Sir  William  was  the  fourth  in  the  line. 
Though  the  baronetcy  issued  from  a  somewhat  cold 
country,  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  William  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  political  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
in  due  time,  especially  through  the  intelligent  zeal  of 
Logan,  he  had  a  warming  that  lasted  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

By  the  influence  of  a  relative,  he  had  been  sent  over, 
when  very  young,  to  St.  Germain,  and  educated  at  the 
Court  of  the  sou  of  James  II.  At  that  time  both  father 
and  son  were  spending  their  days,  in  the  expressive 
phrase  used  by  Charles  II.,  after  his  return  to  England, 
"in  travels" — in  other  words,  they  were  royal  tramps. 
Keith,  therefore,  was  a  Jacobite,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  remembrance  of  his  early  education  and  surround- 
ings that  led  George  I.  to  dispense  with  his  service  as 
surveyor-general  of  the  customs  for  the  southern  division 
of  America,  to  which  place  he  had  been  appointed  after 
the  death  of  Colonel  Robert  Quarry. 

Well  knowing  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  he  set  out 
with  the  firm  resolve  to  be  wise  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. So  turning  his  back  on  the  appointing  power, 
he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  people.  In  his  first  address  to 
the  Assembly  he  did  not  even  name  the  proprietary,  and 
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clearly  made  known  his  intention  of  serving  the  Prov- 
ince well,  if  he  was  well  paid.  Faithfully  did  he  abide 
by  his  conscienceless  announcement.  Governing  was 
put  on  a  purely  commercial  basis.  His  predecessors  had 
been  arbitrary  and  foolish,  but  not  one  of  them  had 
been  a  demagogue  or  a  knave.  By  historians  Keith's 
administration  has  been  called  the  golden  period  of  pro- 
vincial rule,  because  he  preserved  peace  with  the  Assem- 
bly ;  yet  the  price,  his  honor,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  deputies  had  been  paid  by  the  proprietary, 
though  not  liberally ;  and  the  Assembly  had  fitfully 
given  something  more.  When  Fletcher  ruled  the 
Province,  the  Assembly  directed  that  ^200  should  be 
given  to  his  predecessor  Markham,  and  a  similar  sum  to 
Lloyd.  Evans  had  fared  poorly  at  the  Assembly  crib. 
Gookin  received  an  average  of  ^500  per  annum,  yet  the 
sum  was  not  regularly  paid,  thus  showing  how  loosely 
the  Assembly's  duty  to  contribute  toward  his  support 
was  regarded.  Keith  aspired  to  be  a  popular  governor, 
expecting,  as  a  reward,  a  handsome  cash  return. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  met  the  Assembly  of  the 
Lower  Counties  at  New  Castle,  and  was  successful  in 
getting  a  clear  admission  of  the  proprietary's  claim  to 
the  government.  Such  action  wras  desirable  because  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessors  had  led  the  people  living  in 
those  counties  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  gov- 
ernor. Their  discontent  had  been  fanned  by  two  aspir- 
ants for  the  office,  an  ambitious  and  wealthy  inhabitant, 
and  a  Scotch  adventurer.  The  Scotchman  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Sutherland,  who  questioned  the  proprie- 
tary's political  rights  in  the  Lower  Counties.  To  him 
was  opposed  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietary.     Pleased 
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with  Keith's  success,  a  new  hope  arched  itself  in  the 
dark  and  troubled  sky  of  Hannah  Penn's  life,  that  at 
last  a  faithful  and  efficient  governor  for  the  Province 
had  been  found. 

From  New  Castle  Keith  went  to  Philadelphia,  and,  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Assembly,  he  announced  "his 
tender  regard  for  their  interest.  He  should  always  en- 
deavor to  make  the  time  they  must  necessarily  bestow 
on  the  public  service  as  easy  and  pleasant  to  them,  as  he 
hoped  it  would  be  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  The  warmth  of  his  inclination  towards  them 
might  be  inferred  from  his  expensive  application  during 
the  last  year,  to  introduce  to  the  prince  regent  the  hum- 
ble address  of  the  Assembly  to  the  king,  which  had 
been  so  graciously  received  by  his  exertions  ;  by  the  dil- 
igence and  expense  with  which  he  had  obtained  his 
commission,  without  other  prospect  or  advantage  than 
that  of  serving  them  ;  and  by  the  fatigue  he  had  already 
undergone  to  promote  their  service.  But  these  things 
were  trifles  compared  with  their  indispensable  obligation 
to  support  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  government, 
by  such  a  reasonable  and  discreet  establishment  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  and  their  own  generosity  would 
direct ;  and  whatever  they  might  be  disposed  to  do  of 
that  kind,  he  hoped  might  no  longer  bear  the  unde- 
served and  reproachful  name  of  a  burthen  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  that  they  would  rather  enable  him  to  relieve 
the  country  from  real  burthens,  by  empowering  him  to 
introduce  a  better  economy  and  more  frugal  manage- 
ment in  the  collection  of  taxes,  which  were  then  squan- 
dered by  the  officers  appointed  to  assess  and  collect 
them." 

The  Assembly,  comprehending  all  these  fine  words, 
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gave  Keith  ^550,  To  govern  successfully  he  must  ride 
two  horses  at  the  same  time,  an  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  feat.  Every  predecessor,  despairing  at 
the  outset,  had  chosen  the  proprietary  animal,  believing 
he  could  probably  ride  that  creature  longer  than  he 
could  the  other.  Taking  advantage  of  the  inexperience 
of  Penn's  widow  and  children,  Keith  chose  the  popular 
beast.  But  the  result  was  the  same;  he  too  fell  to  the 
ground.  If  he  enjoyed  the  questionable  honor  of  riding 
longer  than  any  other  governor,  his  feat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Denny's,  was  far  more  exciting  near  the  finish, 
and  his  fall  more  disastrous. 

Penn's  death  had  thrown  some  doubt  on  Keith's 
authority,  as  he  had  been  appointed  by  Penn  himself. 
This  was  groundless,  so  the  council  and  Assembly 
thought,  because  an  act,  passed  in  171 1,  covered  such 
a  contingency.  A  renewal  of  his  commission  was  sent 
to  him  by  William  Penn  the  younger,  with  a  letter  of 
instructions,  but  this,  he  said,  was  illegal.  He  in- 
formed the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  that  he 
should  depend  on  Penn's  title.  The  Penn  family  were 
offended  by  his  seeking  a  new  source  of  authority. 
William  Penn  sent  a  commission  to  Logan  as  Secretary 
of  the  Province;  and  himself  offered  to  serve  as  agent 
of  the  Province  in  London.  Had  he  been  appointed, 
his  service  would  have  been  brief,  for  he  died  a  few 
weeks  afterward. 

The  Province  now  was  thirty-six  years  old.  Its  in- 
ternal prosperity  had  not  been  checked  by  any  wars 
with  the  Indians  ;  nor  had  the  energies  of  the  people 
been  diverted  by  outside  military  expeditions.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  governors  to  establish  a  militia 
and  to  create  a  military   spirit,  however  necessary  for 
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the  public  protection,  the  people  had  feebly  responded. 
Thus  far,  the  leaven  of  Quakerism  had  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  people  firmly  wedded  to  the  ways  of 
peace.  The  strong  desire  of  most  of  the  newcomers  to 
own  lands,  to  build  houses  and  barns,  to  sow  and  reap, 
to  sell  and  add  to  their  possessions,  harmonized  per- 
fectly with  the  peaceful  Quaker  rule.  The  Province 
therefore  advanced  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly prosperous.  No  statistics  exist  to  tell  how  many 
inhabitants  were  living  here  at  the  beginning  of  Keith's 
administration,  but  it  is  known  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion had  set  more  strongly  toward  the  Delaware  than 
toward  the  James,  the  Hudson,  Massachusetts  Bay  or 
any  other  western  haven. 

In  no  other  Province  could  be  seen  such  a  diversity 
of  people.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  who  came  first  were 
soon  outnumbered  by  the  Welsh,  English,  French  Hu- 
guenots and  Germans.  The  exodus  that  had  now  so 
strongly  set  toward  America,  and  especially  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  wholly  unlike  any  other  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Though  affecting  the  imagination  less  than  the 
flight  of  Israel  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  the  vast  Asi- 
atic invasions  of  Europe,  the  transatlantic  movement 
was  to  last  longer  and  produce  greater  changes  in  the 
world's  civilization.  The  Delaware  was  thickly  dotted 
with  vessels  going  to  and  fro;  and  the  wharves  of  Phila- 
delphia presented  a  busy  scene.  The  city  throbbed 
with  a  strong  life;  everywhere  were  heard  strange 
tongues;  everywhere  were  seen  men  eager  to  set  out 
in  new  enterprises.  Lands  could  be  bought  on  easy 
terms,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  came 
soon  left  the  city  for  the  woods.  At  all  times  could 
be  seen  in  the  roads,  stretching  away  from  the  city  in 
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several  directions,  the  carts  of  emigrants,  and  foot- 
travelers  with  packs  on  their  backs,  stimulated  with 
new  hopes  and  plans.  Sufferings  and  perils  they  were 
indeed  to  endure,  but  with  these  they  were  familiar. 
They  had  toiled  from  early  years,  and  they  expected  to 
toil  still.  But  now  they  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  No  tax-gatherer  was  ever  to  demand  more  than 
a  small  share  of  what  they  produced.  No  foreign  foe 
was  to  invade  their  lands,  plundering  and  destroying 
all.  No  military  law  was  to  compel  them  to  drop  their 
tools  in  the  midst  of  planting  or  harvest  to  practice  for 
the  public  defence.  No  state  religion  was  to  force  them 
to  play  the  hypocrite,  or  bewitch  them  with  the  hope 
of  social  advancement,  place  or  power. 

It  is  true  that  they  had  come  with  no  exalted  ideas  of 
building  a  great  State.  The  public  spirit  that  dwelt 
within  Penn  was  a  stranger  even  to  most  of  those  of  the 
Quaker  faith.  They  were  sincerely  loyal  to  their  prin- 
ciples, but  their  horizon  did  not  extend  far  beyond. 
They  were  quite  as  intent  as  others  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  The  most  of  them  had  come  over  with  scant 
means  besides  good  hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  their 
constant  thought  was  to  provide  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  had  little  time  to  serve  the 
State,  and  still  less  inclination.  Besides,  what  was  the 
State,  and  what  was  it  doing  for  them?  It  was  a  new 
creation,  a  child  in  years,  and  there  was  so  little  to  see 
or  comprehend  of  its  existence.  There  was  no  glorious 
history  receding  into  the  centuries,  or  circling  around 
great  names.  There  was  indeed  a  real  State,  the  best 
in  many  respects  they  had  ever  known  ;  in  truth,  all 
were  so  free  to  think  and  act  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand or  adequately  value  their  new  political  conditions. 
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Consequently,  their  public  spirit  had  both  a  tardy  start 
and  feeble  growth.  Indeed,  these  newcomers  hardly 
realized  that  they  had  a  country,  so  little  was  the  organ- 
ized public  power  or  influence  felt.  With  the  vanishing 
of  governmental  power  and  the  spreading  of  human 
liberty,  patriotism,  or  public  spirit  slowly,  very  slowly, 
developed.  Is  not  the  assertion  true,  that  patriotism 
would  have  grown  faster  had  there  been  a  stronger, 
more  highly  organized  State  to  love  and  serve  ? 

The   principles   of  constitutional    liberty   had    been 
wrought  out  so  fully  by  Penn  himself  that  not  many 
changes    were    desired   by   the   people   at   the  time  of 
Keith's   coming.     The   greatest   constitutional   conflict 
was  to  burst  forth  half  a  century  later.     Interest  in  the 
Assembly's  proceedings  did  not  relate  so  much  to  funda- 
mental principles,  as  to  matters  affecting  more  imme- 
diately the  rights  of  property ;    the  administration  of 
justice  ;  the  improvement  of  the  circulating  medium ; 
the  mode  of  surveying,  buying,  selling  and  taxing  the 
land  ;  the  payment  of  quit-rents  ;  and  measures  for  the 
public  defence.     Over  these  and  many  others  the  con- 
flict between  the  proprietary,  or  his  representative,  and 
the  Assembly  had  become  chronic.    Only  a  few  lulls  had 
been  known  since  the  first  landing  of  Penn.     With  the 
development  of  provincial  needs  and  aspirations,  new 
difficulties  constantly  appeared.     Yet  the  people  gener- 
ally did  not  take  much  interest  in  them,  except  those 
which   immediately   touched   their  personal    interests. 
Many  who  could  qualify  themselves  for  citizenship  did 
not  qualify  ;  and  many  who  did,  rarely  voted.     When  a 
militia  bill  was  impending,  which,  if  passed,  would  re- 
quire them  to  serve,  or  a  measure  for  increasing  their 
taxes,  then  they  appeared  at  the  polls  ;  on  less  urgent 
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occasions,  they  preferred  to  spend  the  day  in  their  fields. 
Even  the  attendance  of  those  elected  to  serve  in  the 
Assembly  was  very  irregular,  and  fines  were  early  im- 
posed to  secure  their  presence.  Political  ambition 
burned  feebly,  if  at  all.  Every  one  was  more  deeply 
concerned  in  his  individual  affairs.  The  plough  had 
greater  charms  than  politics.  For  this  reason  a  few 
bold  and  fearless  opponents  to  the  government,  of 
whom  David  Lloyd  for  many  years  was  the  leader, 
easily  controlled  the  Assembly. 

If  during  Keith's  nine  years  of  public  service,  the 
differences  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly 
were  fewer  than  at  any  former  period,  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful with  his  council.  Elected  in  the  beginning  by 
the  people,  the  members  in  Penn's  original  frame  of 
government  formed  the  more  important  body  of  the  two 
in  legislation.  By  subsequent  laws,  their  number  had 
been  lessened,  and,  in. the  constitution  of  1701,  they  dis- 
appeared as  an  elective  and  representative  body.  Hence- 
forth, they  were  chosen  by  the  governor  as  his  advisers 
and  assistants.  As  men  generally  are  more  eager  to 
grasp  power  than  to  lay  it  down,  they  did  not  rejoice 
over  their  declining  importance.  Former  governors 
had  heeded  their  opinions,  and  the  proprietary  had  told 
Gookin  to  be  guided  by  them.  This  instruction  was 
indeed  offensive  to  the  Assembly,  for  Logan  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  mention  of  whose  name  stirred  the  nerves  in 
every  opponent  to  proprietary  government  who  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  that  cold,  far-sighted  and  loyal 
servant  of  the  Penns. 

At  length,  the  opportunity  came  to  Keith  to  define 
his  position.  A  bill  was  before  the  council.  Instead 
of  taking  it  up  by  paragraph  for  formal  discussion,  he 
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directed  the  clerk  to  read  the  whole.  When  he  had 
finished,  Keith  requested  the  councillors  to  state  their 
opinions.  The  opinions  of  the  dissenters  he  said  would 
be  recorded  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  bill  would  be 
passed,  whatever  opinions  might  be  held  by  any  one. 
The  majority,  seeing  that  the  governor  was  eager  to 
show  his  hand,  yet  believing  that  decisive  action  on 
their  part  might  restrain  him,  left  the  council-board. 
As  they  were  going  away  they  said  that  sufficient  time 
had  not  been  given  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
Though  Keith  had  been  instructed  to  "pass  no  laws  nor 
transact  anything  of  moment  relating  to  the  public 
affairs  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  coun- 
cil," he  was  not  over-awed  by  their  conduct.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  their  leaving,  but  kept  his  seat 
and  passed  the  bill  with  the  minority.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing, the  dissenting  members  presented  a  remonstrance 
to  the  council,  which  Keith  did  not  hesitate  to  attack. 
Keith's  victory  over  his  council  was  easily  gained,  but 
Logan  saw  everything  and  forgot  nothing,  and  in  the 
end  Keith  was  to  pay  dearly  for  disregarding  his  in- 
structions. 

If  Keith  was  successful  from  the  start  in  winning  the 
regard  of  the  people,  he  was  not  less  so  in  soothing  the 
troubled  Indians.  To  settle  a  dispute  concerning  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Southern  and  Pennsylvania 
Indians,  he  visited  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  whom 
he  made  an  agreement,  confining  the  Indians  residing 
.on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Potomac  to  their  respect- 
ive sides  of  the  river.  This  was  ratified  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Five  Nations  Indians  at  a  joint  confer- 
ence. The  governor's  visit  to  the  ratification  meeting 
at  Conestoga  was  made  with  all  the  pomp  that  he  could 
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devise.  He  was  accompanied  by  seventy  horsemen. 
Never  before  had  a  governor  attempted  to  glorify  his 
office  so  much  by  outward  display.  Arbitrary  and  cold 
the  governors  had  been,  but  not  kingly  in  their  move- 
ments and  ceremonies.  Keith  set  out  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  Indians,  and  he  succeeded  as  no  one  had 
ever  done  before.  On  his  return,  he  was  welcomed  at 
the  Upper  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
body  of  citizens. 

On  another  occasion  the  Indians  on  the  Brandywine 
Creek  complained  to  the  Assembly  that  the  whites  were 
taking  their  lands.  They  asserted  that  after  the  sale  of 
a  portion  to  William  Penn,  he  gave  up  a  tract  a  mile  in 
extent  on  each  side  of  the  creek ;  the  deed,  however, 
had  been  burnt  with  the  cabin  in  which  it  was  kept. 
The  English  had  settled  within  this  tract,  injured  their 
corn  and  dammed  the  creek,  thus  preventing  the  fish 
from  going  up  the  stream.  The  deputies  were  received 
with  great  respect  and  invited  to  sit  in  the  Assembly 
chamber.  What  did  these  untutored  sons  of  the  wood 
think  of  this  strange  Assembly  of  men  ?  What  a  long, 
weary  march  in  civilization  did  it  represent  from  a 
council  beneath  a  forest-tree !  Logan  was  then  com- 
missioner of  property  and  doubted  whether  Penn  had 
ever  given  the  deed.  Desirous  of  maintaining  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians,  the  governor  proposed  to  ex- 
change other  lands  with  the  intruders ;  and  promised 
to  remove  the  dam  so  that  the  fish  could  continue  to 
swim  in  their  ancient  waters. 

Successful  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  his  conduct 
was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  Friends  in  permitting  affir- 
mations   in     the    trial    of    some     criminal    offenders. 
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Through  the  action  of  his  predecessor  in  denying  the 
qualification  in  capital  cases  of  jurymen  who  would  not 
take  the  oath,  two  murderers  had  escaped  punishment, 
and  afterward  boasted  that  the  Province  could  not  try 
them  for  a  capital  crime.  Keith  had  them  indicted  by 
a  grand  inquest  of  which  seventeen  acted  on  affirma- 
tion, and  they  were  tried  before  a  jury  of  which  eight 
were  Quakers.  Keith  was  present  and  spoke  against 
the  accused.  Convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  they 
desired  a  reprieve  to  appeal  to  the  king.  Keith  refused 
it,  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  they  were  executed.  , 
An  appeal,  if  granted,  would  have  been  useless,  for  there 
was  no  review  of  criminal  cases  by  any  tribunal  in 
England.  Their  trial  and  execution  were  followed  by 
an  address  to  the  king,  prepared  by  Keith,  describing 
the  necessity  of  permitting  the  use  of  an  affirmation 
instead  of  an  oath. 

Indeed,  Keith's  popularity  rose  so  high  that  he  was 
finally  endowed  with  authority  to  serve  as  chancellor. 
In  the  early  history  of  England,  the  king  was  regarded 
as  the  fountain  of  justice,  which  was  dispensed  through 
his  chancellor.  When  counties  Palatine  were  created, 
they  had  separate  courts,  among  which  were  courts  of 
chancery.  The  charters  of  some  of  the  American  col- 
onies resembled  in  this  regard  counties  Palatine,  and 
the  proper  person  therefore  to  administer  the  office  of 
chancellor  was  the  king's  representative,  or  governor. 
Governor  Evans  proposed  that,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  should  have  the  power  to  hold  a  court  of  equity ;  but 
the  Assembly  opposed  this  extension  of  his  authority. 
During  Governor  Gookin's  administration  another  act 
was  passed  for  establishing  courts,  but  equity  powers 
were  not  vested  in  the  governor.     Common  pleas  judges 
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were  authorized  to  hold  equity  courts,  and  an  appeal 
lay  from  their  decrees  to  the  supreme  court,  which  was 
declared  to  be  a  court  of  equity.  This  statute  was  re- 
pealed by  the  king's  council,  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
another  act  passed  five  years  later,  establishing  a 
supreme  or  provincial  court  of  law  or  equity. 

In  the  third  year  of  Keith's  administration,  he  sought 
to  walk  where  his  predecessors  had  ventured  and  failed. 
A  court  of  equity,  so  he  told  the  Assembly,  was  very 
much  wanted,  and  those  learned  in  the  law  agreed  with 
him  that  the  office  of  chancellor  could  only  be  lawfully 
executed  by  himself,  who,  by  virtue  of  having  the  great 
seal,  was  the  king's  representative.  The  next  day  the 
Assembly  unanimously  declared,  "That  for  the  present 
the  governor  be  desired  to  open  and  hold  a  court  of 
equity  for  the  Province,  with  the  assistance  of  such  of 
his  council  as  he  shall  think  fit,  except  such  as  have 
heard  the  case  in  any  inferior  court."  Ere  long  a 
Quaker  lawyer  came  before  the  chancellor  wearing  his 
hat,  which  was  taken  off  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  As 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Friends  was  displeased 
with  the  chancellor's  conduct,  he  made  an  order  that 
henceforth  all  persons  who  had  religious  scruples 
against  uncovering  their  heads  could  wear  their  hats  in 
court. 

The  governor  continued  to  execute  chancery  powers 
until  1736,  and  though  no  separate  equity  tribunal  was 
ever  afterward  created  distinctly  known  by  that 
name,  the  principles  of  equity  were  gradually  adopted, 
and  blended  into  the  general  body  of  law.  In  many 
cases  courts  proceeded  on  equity  principles  ;  either 
knowing  that  they  were  of  this  character,  or  else  not 
understanding  in  the  technical  sense  the  difference  be- 
16 
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tween  them  and  the  principles  of  law.  In  other  cases, 
which  were  quite  numerous,  statutes  were  enacted,  em- 
bodying equitable  principles  on  which  courts  were  to 
proceed.  Thus  the  principle  of  set-off  was  established 
by  statute,  a  purely  equitable  principle  in  its  origin. 
Instead  of  requiring  a  person  sued  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  person  prosecuting  him,  and  obtaining  judg- 
ment, he  was  permitted  by  statute  to  prove  his  claim  in 
the  action  against  him  in  quite  the  same  manner  and 
under  as  favorable  conditions  as  by  proceeding  directly 
against  the  other  party,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  a  second  suit.  In  early  times  this 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  courts  and  in  1700  was 
transformed  into  a  statute.  Another  embodiment  of  an 
equity  principle  was  in  permitting  the  assignee  of  anon- 
negotiable  instrument  to  sue  theron  in  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  bought  it.  A  statute  was  also 
passed,  permitting  the  formal  assignment  of  such  an  in- 
strument, and  when  this  was  done,  the  assignee  could 
sue  in  his  own  name.1 

By  his  great  popularity  Keith  floated  another  measure, 
a  militia  law.  He  was  fortunate  in  serving  during  a 
period  when  neither  war,  nor  rumors  of  war,  marred 
the  harmony  of  the  Province.  Yet  there  was  need  of 
strengthening  the  military  arm  of  the  government,  for 
in  1732  the  watchful  Logan  informed  the  council  that 
the  French  claimed  all  the  lands  lving  on  rivers  whose 
mouths  were  in  their  possession.  On  some  maps  the 
French  boundary  ran  as  far  east  as  the  Susquehanna, 
while  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  were,  in 

1  For  important  articles  relating  to  establishing  a  court  of  chancery, 
see  Pa.  Gazette,  Nos.  372,  373,  Jan.,  1735-6;  also  No.  368,  Dec.  24,  1735, 
in  reply  to  an  article  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  Dec.  18,  1735. 
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truth,  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Some 
years  before,  the  governor  of  Montreal,  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  extension  ot  French  territory,  had  sent  an 
agent  among  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  to  gain  their 
good-will;  and  the  following  year,  the  same  agent,  with 
a  small  party  of  French,  made  another  visit  to  the 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  them  from  the 
English.  Logan  proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Shawanese  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  the  Allegheny 
Valley.  This  was  done,  but  already  Indian  treaties  had 
lost  much  of  their  cohesive  quality,  for  now  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  toward  the  whites  was  rapidly  giving 
way  to  distrust. 

The  heaviest  cloud  seen  anywhere  hung  over  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  Province.  This  was  the  con- 
sequence, so  Keith  said,  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
money,  and  he  proposed  to  make  the  wheels  of  trade 
revolve  merrily  by  applying  the  power  of  paper,  which 
would  never  be  exhausted  unless  the  supply  of  rags 
gave  out.  The  other  colonies  had  already  learned  of 
the  insidious  and  bewitching  power  of  paper-money. 
Massachusetts  had  been  playing  with  the  serpent  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  Pennsylvania  was  about  to 
follow  her  example.  From  the  beginning  specie  had 
indeed  been  so  scarce  that  the  people  used  the  products 
of  the  land  for  paying  their  debts.  By  law  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  pork,  beef  and  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  Province  were  current  pay  at  their  market 
prices.  When  contracts  could  not  be  thus  fulfilled,  by 
reason  of  inevitable  accident,  the  loss  was  adjusted  by 
arbitration.  If  debts  were  to  be  paid  in  fresh  pork, 
tobacco,  or  corn  at  the  debtor's  plantation,  and  these 
products   were   not   demanded   by  the  creditor   at   the 
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proper  season,  the  debtor  could  dispose  of  them  and 
wait  until  the  following  year  before  complying  with  his 
contract.  Even  taxes  were  payable  in  kind,  the  law 
declaring  that  the  payment  for  public  rates  in  all  kinds 
of  grain  should  be  at  the  price  in  the  town  and  place 
where  it  was  to  be  made.  By  a  subsequent  law  payments 
of  the  public  charges  were  to  be  in  corn,  beef,  or  pork, 
at  fixed  prices.  Wheat  was  not  to  exceed  five  shillings 
per  bushel,  rye  and  peas  four  shillings,  Indian  corn  three 
shillings,  oats  two  shillings  sixpence,  beef  threepence, 
and  pork  fourpence  per  pound.  Quit-rents  were  pay- 
able in  wheat  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietary  or 
his  agents. 

Some  coin  was  in  circulation,  but  the  quantity  was 
limited  and  the  pieces  were  of  varying  value.  Num- 
erous laws  were  enacted  to  define  their  worth.  Thus, 
the  Boston  shilling  was  declared  to  possess  the  value  of 
one  shilling;  a  good  piece-of-eight  of  Spanish  coin, 
whether  of  Mexico,  Seville  or  a  pillar-piece,  six  shill- 
ings.1 At  a  later  period  very  old  English  shillings  pos- 
sessed the  value  of  fifteen  pence,  and  all  old  English 
money  passed  at  the  same  proportion.  All  New  Eng- 
land money,  however,  for  some  was  coined  at  that  time, 
passed  at  its  coined  or  stamped  value.  The  Spanish 
pieces-of-eight  still  continued  to  have  the  value  of  six 
shillings  and  the  lesser  coins  the  same  proportion. 
Peru  pieces  at  first  passed  for  five  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Then  their  valuation  was  changed,  and  Peru 
pieces-of-eight,  not  less  than  twelve  pennyweight,  and 
all  Lyon  dollars,  not  clipped,  passed  for  six  shillings  ; 

J"The  money  in  circulation  among  ourselves  is  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish coins.  Gems  and  precious  stones  we  have  none,  neither  do  we 
desire  any."     Pastorius,  4  Mem.  Hist.  Society,  94. 
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the  pieces- of-eight  weighing  thirteen  pennyweight  at 
the  valuation  of  six  shillings  and  twopence,  if  weigh- 
ing an  additional  pennyweight,  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  or  if  having  an  additional  pennyweight,  six  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  All  quarter  pieces,  except  Peru, 
were  valued  at  twenty  pence,  and  all  reals,  Perus  ex- 
cepted, at  tenpence.  Still  later  the  valuations  of  some 
of  the  pieces  were  again  changed.  The  Lyon,  or  dog 
dollars,  were  to  pass  at  six  shillings,  double  bits  at 
twenty  pence,  single  bits  at  tenpence,  and  half  bits 
at  five.  Severe  punishment  was  inflicted  for  clipping  or 
impairing  the  value  of  coins.  The  legal  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  coin  in  circulation  is  proof  that  it  must 
have  been  of  an  inferior  character.  Even  in  Great 
Britain  the  coin  at  this  period  had  become  seriously  im- 
paired by  wear  and  clipping,  and  a  law  was  enacted 
during  Montague's  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  for 
recoining  the  silver  then  in  circulation.  All  of  the  col- 
onies were  suffering,  both  from  a  lack  of  coin,  and  from 
its  varied  character  and  inferior  quality.  The  Spanish 
money,  and  especially  the  pieces-of-eight,  were  the  most 
common  kind  in  the  colonies,  chiefly  acquired  in  pay- 
ment for  wheat  and  other  exports  to  the  West  Indies. 

Parliament  attempted  to  regulate  the  value  of  coins, 
and  Queen  Anne  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  subject. 
Three  years  afterward  all  persons  were  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  the  Assembly  to  discharge  any  future  contracts  in 
foreign  coins  at  higher  rates  than  those  prescribed, 
which  were  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  their  mar- 
ket valuation.  * 

1  The  reason  set  forth  in  the  act  was  that  the  coins  varied  greatly  in 
weight  and  passed  at  varying  values  in  the  colonies.  The  Assembly 
realized  that  by  observing  the  law  the  same  pieces  would  lose  twenty- 
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Again,  it  was  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  maintain 
a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  legal  and  market 
value  of  the  coins,  because  the  pieces  of  the  same  de- 
nomination varied  so  greatly  in  weight.  Consequently 
they  were  often  taken  at  arbitrary  valuations.  The 
same  difficulties  attended  their  circulation  in  the  other 

five  cents  of  their  legal  value,  though  possessing  the  same  intrinsic 
value  as  before.  The  act  declares  :  "Whereas  it  is  most  evident  that 
the  general  known  standard  of  the  value  of  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dises to  be  bought  and  sold  is  in  most  civilized  nations  the  quantity 
of  silver  that  is  to  be  paid  for  them,  which  value  cannot  really  in 
itself  be  raised  or  diminished  by  the  difference  of  name  affixed  to  it, 
so  that  the  same  piece  of  eight  of  full  weight  when  called  six  shil- 
lings is  of  no  less  value  in  itself  than  it  is  when  called  eight  shillings, 
but  ought  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  goods  at  the  same  time 
by  whatsoever  name  it  may  be  taken,  and  therefore  all  goods  and 
merchandise  ought  to  fall  in  price  and  denomination  of  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  alteration  in  the  denomination  of  money,  because  every 
person  who  sells  goods  at  one  fourth  part  lower  in  the  name  or  de- 
nomination of  the  price  after  the  first  day  of  May,  will  have  the  same 
intrinsic  value  and  weight  of  silver  for  his  goods  as  he  would  have  in 
case  he  had  sold  the  same  for  one-fourth  more  in  money  at  the  present 
currency.  Now  as  divers  persons  in  this  Province  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  real  difference  of  money,  may  propose  to  make  ad- 
vantage to  themseives  by  means  of  the  said  act  in  forcing  their 
debtors  after  the  said  first  day  of  May  to  discharge  their  debts  hereto- 
fore contracted  according  to  the  rates  in  the  said  proclamation  men- 
tioned by  which  they  would  receive  one-third  part  more  in  the 
quantity  of  silver  than  at  the  time  of  the  contract  was  understood  or 
intended  ;  and  some  persons  since  they  had  notice  of  the  said  act 
have  lent  money  at  the  rates  now  current,  but  have  taken  obligations 
for  the  payment  thereof  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  said  proclama- 
tion, which  if  suffered  to  be  exacted  either  upon  these  obligations  or 
any  other  contracts  or  bargains  that  ought  to  be  discharged  according 
to  the  present  currency,  will  prove  injurious  and  oppressive  to  the 
debtors;  therefore,  if  any  person  within  this  Province  from  and  after 
May  1,  for  the  payment  of  money  lent  or  goods  sold,  or  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  penalties  or  duties  accrued,  or  fees,  salaries,  or  other 
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colonies.  To  lessen  these,  at  a  meeting  of  the  colonial 
governors  in  New  York — the  valuation  of  all  the  coins 
then  in  circulation  was  determined  and  fixed  by  agree- 
ment. In  Pennsylvania  the  agreement  was  embodied 
in  a  law,  which  fell  under  the  disapproval  of  the  privy 
council.1 

After  a  time  paper-money,  issued  by  the  other  col- 
onies, began  to  circulate  in  Pennsylvania.  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  to  issue  such  money.  In  1690  it 
issued  bills,  redeemable  by  taxation,  in  payment  of  mil- 
itary supplies.  The  process  was  simple ;  the  tax-payer 
was  permitted  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  State  in  this  kind 
of  money,  which  was  then  retired  and  burned.  South 
Carolina   attempted    a   different   experiment.     Interest 

perquisites  settled  by  law  and  then  due  on  any  contracts  or  bargains 
before  May  1,  shall  account,  take,  or  receive  any  of  the  usual  species 
of  foreign  silver  coin  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  except  Perus,  at 
any  other  rate  than  at  9  s.  and  1  d.  by  the  ounce,  either  by  the  single 
ounce  or  in  greater  quantities,  and  for  any  sum  under  a  piece  of  eight 
at  5)4  d.  each  pennyweight  and  the  said  Perus  at  the  rates  they  now 
pass,  every  person  shall  forfeit  /"io  and  the  debtor  shall  be  discharged 
of  what  the  creditor  shall  require  or  endeavor  to  exact  over  and  above 
the  rates  prescribed.  All  officers'  fees,  salaries,  workman's  wages, 
prices  of  commodities,  shall  after  May  i  abate  in  proportion  to  the 
above  mentioned  fall  in  the  denomination  of  money,  for  which  fees, 
salaries,  etc.,  no  person  shall  presume  to  demand,  take  or  receive  in 
the  rates  of  money  established  by  the  proclamation  any  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  sum  in  £.  s.  d.  which  he  was  accustomed  to  de- 
mand, take  and  receive  in  the  present  currency  of  money."  Brad- 
ford's Laws  of  Pa.,  94. 

1  In  1704  Logan  writes  to  Penn  :  "  Money  is  so  scarce  that  many 
good  farmers  now  scarce  ever  see  a  piece-of-eight  of  their  own 
throughout  the  whole  year;  what  there  is,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  in 
town,  and,  therefore,  neither  rents  nor  other  pay  can  be  had  in 
money,  and  wheat  for  years  past  has  been  worth  very  little."  1  Penn 
&  Logan  Correspondence,  325. 
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was  then  ten  per  cent.,  and  lands  were  rising  in  value 
owing  to  the  successful  culture  of  rice.  Money  was 
wanted  and  ^52,000  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit  on  in- 
terest to  any  one  who  could  give  proper  security.  The 
borrower  was  required  to  pay  annual  interest,  and  in 
addition,  each  year,  one-twelfth  part  of  the  principal. 
The  money  of  both  colonies  circulated  freely  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afforded  much  relief. 

From  no  source  could  enough  money  be  had  to  sup- 
ply the  rapidly  expanding  needs  of  the  people.  The 
monetary  system  was  crude  in  the  extreme.  Payment 
in  kind  was  attended  with  constantly  increasing  diffi- 
culties. What  was  the  just  market  valuation  of  pro- 
ducts at  a  specified  time  ?  Was  the  price  at  which  A 
sold  his  wheat  a  fair  standard  to  apply  to  the  wheat  of 
B,  who  was  desirous  of  tendering  it  in  discharge  for  his 
debt?  All  experienced  the  inconveniences  from  pay- 
ments in  kind,  and  from  the  insufficient  and  irregular 
value  of  the  specie  in  circulation.  Business,  too,  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  the  healthy  support  of  a  sound 
money,  possessing  a  constant  and  well  understood  value. 
As  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  open  for  increasing  the 
quantity  of  specie,  and  the  system  of  payments  in  kind 
could  not  be  improved,  the  people  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  issue  of  paper-money.  The  question  had 
steadily  grown  until  in  Keith's  time  it  had  over-topped 
all  others.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  tickle  the  popular 
fancy,  he  believed  the  people  were  ready  for  launch- 
ing the  paper-money  boat.  He  recommended  the 
Assembly  to  consider  the  expediency  of  issuing  it. 
But  neither  that  body  nor  the  public  voice  was  in 
harmony.  Two  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  day, 
James  Logan  and  Isaac  Norris,  sent  to  the  Assembly 
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their  reasons  against  issuing  paper-money.  One  of  the 
most  strenuous  objections  was  the  probable  disapproval 
of  the  plan  by  the  privy  council.  They  suggested  that, 
if  such  a  measure  was  passed,  it  ought  not  to  go  into 
effect  until  it  was  approved  by  that  body.  Realizing  that 
sentiment  was  strongly  drifting  toward  the  plan,  they 
considered  methods  for  redeeming  the  currency.  First, 
the  sum  issued  should  be  small,  sufficient  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  second,  it  should  be  in  circulation  no 
longer  than  five  years  without  the  royal  approval ;  third, 
care  should  be  taken  to  force  the  sinking  of  it  in  a 
just  manner  by  measures  rendering  its  retirement  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  paper  was  answered,  and  Gover- 
nor Keith,  in  a  short,  well-written  message,  stated  his 
reasons  for  approving  such  a  measure.  As  the  belief 
was  general  that  business  was  suffering  from  lack  of 
money  to  conduct  the  ordinary  operations  of  exchange, 
the  Assembly  matured  a  novel  plan,  which,  for  many 
years,  proved  effective. 

Bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount  of  ^15,000  were  issued; 
^"2,500  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  ^1,500  was  loaned  to  some  of  the  counties  ;  and 
the  remainder,  to  individuals.  All  individual  loans 
were  secured  by  the  pledge  of  plate  or  real  estate.  Five 
per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  as  interest.  The  loans  on 
plate  were  made  for  a  year  ;  on  lands,  for  the  period  of 
eight  years.  The  law  prescribed  what  kind  of  lands 
could  be  taken  as  security.  In  amount,  the  loans  could 
not  be  less  than  £\2  nor  more  than  ^100.  If,  however, 
after  four  months  from  the  time  of  opening  the  loan- 
office  any  bills  were  uuloaned,  former  applicants  could 
borrow  to  the  extent  of  ^200.  All  bills  returned  to  the 
loan-office  were  to  be  destroyed.     If  any  one  neglected 
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to  pay  for  two  months  after  an  installment  became  due, 
the  Province  could  proceed  against  him  to  acquire  an 
absolute  right  to  the  security.  The  bills  were  signed 
by  agents  named  in  the  act,  and  the  loan-office  was  put 
under  the  management  of  four  trustees.  The  bills  were 
a  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  and  a  fine  was  inflicted 
on  persons  who  refused  to  receive  them  at  their  par 
value  in  sales  of  real  and  personal  estate.  The  bills  ap- 
propriated for  public  purposes  were  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  customs  and  excise  tax,  while  the  counties 
were  to  raise  the  amount  needed  to  pay  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  Province  by  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  per 
pound,  added  to  the  usual  county  levy. 

To  prevent  the  bills  from  becoming  a  monopoly  by 
speculators,  no  lauds  could  be  divided,  and  no  fictitious 
titles  could  be  created.  Each  title  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, and  every  safeguard  that  wisdom  could  suggest 
was  added  to  make  the  loans  safe,  and  to  keep  the 
amounts  loaned  to  individuals  within  the  terms  of  the 
law. 

The  issue  of  paper-money  was  so  popular  that,  within 
a  few  months,  ^30,000  more  was  emitted  on  loans  for 
twelve  years.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  bill,  but 
the  principles  of  the  first  act  were  essentially  preserved. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  issuing  of  the  bills 
a  counterfeiter  appeared.  An  act  was  passed  punishing 
the  offender  by  clipping  his  ears,  and  whipping  him, 
besides  imposing  a  fine,  or,  if  he  were  unable  to  pay 
one,  by  selling  him  for  a  period  of  seven  years  to  any 
person  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  his  labor  during  that 
period.  The  notes  were  made  so  poorly  that  the  temp- 
tation to  counterfeit  them  was  very  great.  Many  of  the 
counterfeits  were  made  in  Ireland.     The  counterfeiter 
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was  not  dull  in  seeing  his  opportunity.  Never  before 
had  he  beheld  such  a  rich  harvest.  The  practice  be- 
came so  common  that  in  1753  the  punishment  for  coun- 
terfeiting was  made  more  severe, — "death,  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy." 

Keith's  paper-money  victory  did  not  raise  him  by 
Logan's  measure.  Though  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
council,  he  watched  the  governor  closely,  while  Keith 
kept  an  equally  sharp  eye  on  the  secretary.  Each 
knew  that  a  conflict  between  them  was  inevitable,  and 
could  not  be  longer  delayed.  Keith  struck  first. 
Logan  having  entered  on  the  minutes  a  statement  of  its 
transactions  which  had  not  been  formally  approved, 
Keith  removed  him  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
Province  and  clerk  of  the  council.  Little  did  he  imag- 
ine, when  thrusting  him  aside,  how  the  conflict  would 
end.  Logan  now  started  for  England.  Mrs.  Penn's 
trust  in  him  had  never  been  shaken,  and  ere  long  Keith 
heard  from  her.  She  accused  Keith  of  neglecting  the 
proprietary  interests,  and  threatened  him  with  removal. 
He  was  told  to  re-instate  Logan,  and  to  put  the  seal  in 
his  keeping. 

Accompanying  her  letter  was  another,  from  two  of 
the  trustees,  of  a  similar  character.  "The  care  of  the 
Province,"  said  they,  "devolving  in  some  measure 
upon  us  as  trustees,  we  have  been  obliged  to  consider 
the  late  conduct  in  it,  which  has  been  so  far  from  giv- 
ing content  to  the  friends,  who  expected  a  very  different 
account  of  it,  that  we  might  have  very  justly  proceeded 
to  a  change.  But  the  widow  of  our  worthy  friend,  our 
deceased  proprietary,  is  still  willing  thou  mayest  have  a 
further  trial,  and  be  continued  longer;  the  only  terms 
of  which  is  thy  strict  compliance  with  the  instructions 
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given  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Thou  may  suppose,  per- 
haps, that  the  powers  of  government  are  not  directly 
lodged  by  the  will  in  our  said  friend,  the  widow ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  may  not  belong  so  immediately  to  her 
to  direct  in  affairs  of  government ;  but,  as  the  interest 
of  the  family  is  principally  concerned  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  that  Province,  it  can  become  no  other 
person  better  to  take  care  of  it ;  and  if  ever  the  propriety 
of  this  proceeding  be  questioned,  thou  may  easily  be 
convinced,  there  is  sufficient  power  to  end  all  disputes 
with  thee  about  it."  This  dose  was  the  more  sickening 
to  Keith  because  he  knew  the  origin  of  the  preparation. 
Logan  understood  the  specific  his  patient  needed,  and 
was  not  only  able  to  prescribe  the  medicine,  but  enjoyed 
the  rare  pleasure  while  doing  so  of  knowing  that  Keith 
must  swallow  it.  With  a  wry  face  and  trembling  hand, 
we  may  believe,  he  drank  the  nauseous  draught,  fearing 
at  the  same  time  his  speedy  fate. 

He  did  not,  however,  display  the  placidity  of  a  help- 
less patient.  He  replied  to  Mrs.  Penn,  justifying  his 
course,  professing  his  readiness  to  obey  instructions, 
and  asserting  the  right  of  the  deputy-governor  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  proprietary.  Had  Keith  done  no 
more,  his  triumph  over  Logan,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
around  him,  who  regarded  his  cause  as  their  own,  would 
have  been  complete.  Unable  to  remain  silent,  he  sent 
Mrs.  Penn's  instructions  with  his  reply  to  the  Assembly. 
Logan  also  sent  a  long  memorial  to  that  body,  contain- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  dissenting  councillors.  His 
appearance  before  the  public  aroused  the  ire  of  his 
ancient  adversary,  David  Lloyd,  who  was  now  chief 
justice.  He  overwhelmed  Logan  with  proofs  that  the 
deputy  was  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  gover- 
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nor,  which  could  not  be  lessened  by  the  council.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  approved  of  Keith's  conduct, 
and  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Penn  sustaining  him,  besides 
pledging  themselves  to  support  him  in  resisting  her  in- 
structions. 

Thus  sustained,  Keith  assumed  the  calmness  of  a  vic- 
tor; but  he  had  said  too  much,  the  Assembly  had  gone 
too  far.  Already  he  began  to  see  the  ground  tremble ; 
others  heard  rumors  of  his  removal.  To  tighten  the 
bonds  with  those  whom  he  had  served  so  well,  he 
sought  to  improve  the  provincial  trade,  and  to  stimu- 
late to  the  utmost  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the 
benefits  of  his  service.  Must  he  do  more  to  show  his 
regard  for  them?  Had  not  the  Assembly  only  a  short 
time  before  gone  as  far  as  he  desired  in  sustaining  his 
course?  With  despairing  faith  Keith  weighed  once 
more  their  words  and  professions.  Doubt  concerning 
his  fate  was  fast  settling  to  certainty.  Believing  that 
he  would  be  recalled,  the  members  treated  him  with 
coldness  and  indifference.  His  popularity  faded  like  a 
morning  cloud.  He  tried  to  get  an  immediate  vote  of 
the  Assembly's  appreciation  of  his  conduct,  and  after  a 
long  delay  there  was  a  feeble  response.  The  final  proof 
of  waning  affection  was  shown  in  a  refusal  to  grant  him 
more  than  ^400  for  his  support  for  the  current  year,  a 
smaller  sum  by  ^600  than  he  had  ever  received. 
Franklin,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  remarks,  "If  the 
Assembly  had  been  capable  of  consistency,  they  would 
have  set  a  lustre  on  his  dismission  by  accompanying  it 
with  all  the  douceurs  in  the  power  of  the  Province  to 
have  heaped  upon  him,  that  other  governors  might  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  proceed  on  his  plan." 

Keith  had  justly  fallen  from  his  place  by  disregarding 
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the  interests  of  the  proprietary,  for  which  the  Assembly 
was  willing  to  reward  him  so  long  as  he  could  effect- 
ively play  his  deceitful  game.  When,  however,  his  dis- 
loyalty was  known,  and  the  proprietary  could  endure 
him  no  longer,  the  Assembly  with  a  steady  hand  filled 
up  the  cup  of  ingratitude  by  withholding  his  ordinary 
reward.  The  muse  of  history,  with  all  her  diligence, 
has  not  recorded  Keith's  remarks  on  this  occasion  ;  yet 
no  one  need  regret  the  omission,  for  as  his  feelings  can  be 
easily  imagined,  so  can  his  harsh  commentary  on  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  been  as  faithful  as  he  had  been 
faithless  to  his  superiors. 

During  his  administration  one  of  his  rascalities  was 
an  attempt  to  appropriate  a  copper  mine  belonging  to 
the  proprietary.  Going  privately  to  the  surveyor,  he 
attempted  to  have  a  survey  made  of  a  piece  of  land  in- 
cluding the  mine.  His  action  was  opposed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  council,  except  two,  as  a  breach  of  his 
commission  and  instructions.  Yet  he  dared  tell  them 
that  he  did  not  want  their  concurrence,  nor  hold  him- 
self obliged  to  take  their  advice,  nor  did  he  know  of  any 
power  in  the  government  to  sell  lands,  or  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  proprietary  beside  himself.  With  his  in- 
terests so  clearly  opposed  to  those  of  the  proprietary,  it 
can  be  readily  understood  why  he  should  seek  to  evade 
the  council's  presence  and  advice. 

As  many  clung  to  him  after  his  removal,  he  tried  to 
put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  successor,  believing 
that,  if  his  course  was  made  difficult  enough,  he  would 
be  recalled.  So  powerful  had  he  become,  in  his  own 
judgment,  that  he  even  hoped,  if  failing  to  secure  his 
reappointment,  to  wrest  the  Province  itself  from  the 
proprietary  family.     Like  the  shipwrecked  sailor  who 
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soon  forgets  his  luckless  fate,  he  was  eager  for  another 
adventure  on  the  same  uncertain  sea.  He  continued  to 
live  here  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 
During  the  first  year,  no  opportunity  was  lost  for  divid- 
ing that  body  ;  but  during  the  second,  he  finally  drew 
upon  himself  the  dark  shadow  of  public  contempt.  His 
design  to  overthrow  the  government,  or  at  least  to 
secure  his  reappointment,  was  exposed,  and  blasted 
every  hope.  Thus  disappeared  the  sixth  provincial 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  during  Keith's  administration  that  Penn's 
admirable  system  of  criminal  law  was  overthrown. 
The  royal  charter  declared  that  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania "respecting  felonies,  should  be  the  same  as  those 
of  England  until  altered  by  the  acts  of  the  future  legis- 
lature," and,  to  prevent  changes,  the  Assembly  was  re- 
quired to  transmit  within  five  years  after  their  enact- 
ment, all  laws  for  the  royal  approval  or  dissent.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania  remarked 
in  1793,  that  "the  founder  of  the  Province  was  a  phil- 
osopher, whose  elevated  mind  rose  above  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  his  age  like  a  mountain  whose  summit 
was  lightened  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  while  the 
plains  were  still  covered  with  mists  and  darkness." 
Comprehending  the  absurdity  of  the  English  system, 
at  the  very  outset  he  prevented  its  operation  in  the 
Province,  though  imposed  by  the  royal  charter,  by 
establishing  a  concise  and  complete  criminal  law ;  a 
code  animated  by  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
"where,"  says  an  eminent  legal  writer,  "we  may  dis- 
cover those  principles  of  penal  law,  the  elaboration  of 
which  has  given  so  much  celebrity  to  the  philosopher 
of  modern  times."     The  punishments  were  designed  to 
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tie  up  the  hands  of  the  criminal ;  to  reform  and  repair 
the  wrongs  of  the  injured  party ;  and  to  hold  up  an 
object  of  terror  sufficient  to  check  a  people  whose  man- 
ners he  endeavored  to  fashion  by  provisions  interwoven 
in  the  same  system.  Robbery,  burglary,  arson,  rape, 
the  criminal  action  against  nature,  forgery,  levying  war 
against  the  governor,  conspiring  his  death,  and  other 
crimes  deemed  so  heinous  in  many  countries,  and  for 
which  so  many  have  been  executed  in  Great  Britain, 
were  declared  to  be  no  longer  capital.  Different  degrees 
of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  stripes,  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures were  the  punishments  inflicted  on  these  offenders. 
Willful  and  premediated  murder  was  the  only  crime  for 
which  the  death  penalty  was  prescribed.  This  was  en- 
acted in  obedience  "to  the  law  of  God,  as  though," 
says  Bradford,  "  there  had  not  been  any  political  neces- 
sity even  for  this  punishment  apparent  to  the  legisla- 
ture." Yet  even  such  an  offender  could  not  be  con- 
victed, save  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  while 
execution  was  stayed  till  the  record  of  conviction  had 
been  laid  before  the  executive,  and  full  opportunity 
given  to  obtain  a  pardon  of  the  offence,  or  a  mitigation 
of  the  punishment. 

These  laws,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  time,  were  trans- 
mitted to  England,  as  the  charter  required,  but  every 
one  was  disallowed  by  the  queen  in  council.  As  the 
Province  was  unwilling  to  yield,  the  laws  were  immedi- 
ately re-enacted  and  enforced.  Perhaps  the  privy  coun- 
cil either  did  not  know  what  the  provincial  authorities 
were  doing,  or  had  not  time  to  call  them  to  account;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  privy  council,  knowing  that  the 
provincial  system  was  far  better  than  the  English,  was 
content  to  wink  as  long  as  possible  at  the  innovation. 
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Under  the  administration  of  Governor  Gookin,  a 
storm  gathered  which  swept  away,  not  only  this  admira- 
ble system,  but  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
The  administration  of  the  government  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Province  had  been  conducted  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath.  The 
laws  on  this  subject  were  repealed  in  England,  and  by 
an  order  of  the  queen  in  council  all  officers  and  wit- 
nesses were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  ;  it  was  also  de- 
clared that  the  act  passed  during  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  which  prohibited  an  affirmation  in 
cases  of  qualification  to  office  or  in  criminal  proceedings, 
applied  to  the  Province,  and  swept  away  all  other  laws. 
This  construction,  which  was  maintained  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  shut  out  many  from  their  offices,  and  even 
from  the  protection  of  the  law,  threw  the  Province  into 
confusion.  The  governor  refused  to  administer  the 
affirmation  as  a  qualification  for  office;  the  judges  re- 
fused to  sit  in  criminal  cases;  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  suspended,  and  two  atrocious  murderers  re- 
mained in  jail  three  years  without  trial.  The  Assembly 
was  alarmed  ;  but  it  resolutely  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  at  length  Gookin  was  recalled. 

During  the  administration  of  his  successor,  Keith,  the 
Province  was  calmed.  Criminals  were  convicted  under 
the  old  forms  of  proceeding,  and  executed.  A  complaint 
of  these  things  was  made  to  the  crown,  and  the  Assem- 
bly was  alarmed.  The  members  trembled  for  their 
privileges,  and  were  impatient  to  obtain  any  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  consistent  with  their  fundamental 
rights.  Governor  Keith  assured  them  that  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  was  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  "the  sum  and  result  of  the 
17 
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experience  of  ages."  The  advice  was  followed  ;  and  an 
act  to  extend  those  British  penal  statutes  that  suited  the 
Province,  and  also  containing  a  provision  to  secure  the 
right  of  affirmation  to  such  as  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  an  oath,  was  drawn  by  David  Lloyd,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  speedily  passed.  To  secure,  therefore,  the 
right  of  affirmation,  the  humane  system  of  criminal  law 
was  sacrificed.  The  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  affirmation,  so  anxiously  desired,  was  confirmed 
by  the  royal  sanction.  Penn's  noble  system  of  criminal 
law,  the  most  humane  and  intelligent  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  expired  during  the  same  year  as  Penn  him- 
self. "  The  royal  approbation  of  this  act  was  tri- 
umphantly announced  by  the  governor,  and  such  was 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  privileges  secured,  that  the 
Province  did  not  regret  the  price  that  it  paid." 

The  departure  of  the  new  legislation  was  radical.  By 
this  act,  high  treason,  including  all  treasons  respecting 
the  crown,  petit  treason,  murder,  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  sodomy,  buggery,  malicious  maiming,  man- 
slaughter by  stabbing,  witchcraft  and  conjuration,  arson 
and  every  other  felony  except  larceny,  were  declared  to 
be  capital  on  a  second  conviction.  The  statute  of 
James  II.  respecting  bastard  children  was  extended  in 
all  its  rigor.  This  list  was  already  too  large  ;  but  the 
Assembly  had  now  entered  a  different  school  of  educa- 
tion, and  at  subsequent  periods  counterfeiting  in  various 
ways,  and  the  crime  of  arson,  were  also  made  capital 
offences. 

The  severer  code  of  criminal  law,  therefore,  was  an 
exotic  plant,  and  not  one  of  native  growth.  It  was  en- 
dured, but  not  admired.  While  Pennsylvania  remained 
a  Province  of  Great  Britain,  no  reform  was  attempted  ; 
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after  the  sundering  of  that  relationship,  the  true  public 
sentiment  burst  forth.  Never  has  the  remark  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  as  freedom  advances  the  severity  of  the 
penal  law  decreases,  received  fuller  confirmation.  As 
soon  as  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  ended,  the  As- 
sembly returned  to  the  admirable  and  enlightened  crim- 
inal system  established  in  the  first  year  of  the  Province 
by  William  Penn. 

If  Keith  sacrificed  the  criminal  law  system  to  gain 
another  end  which,  at  the  time,  was  deemed  of  greater 
worth,  some  of  the  legislation  of  his  period  has  endured 
to  this  day.  One  of  the  laws  permitted  the  wives  of 
persons  at  sea  to  act  as  though  they  were  unmarried 
traders.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  laws  in  that  long, 
golden  chain  that  has  been  wrought  for  the  benefit  of 
women,  which  has  parted  our  country  and  age  so  com- 
pletely from  every  other  in  recognizing  and  establishing 
the  rights  of  women. 

Another  law  approved  by  Keith,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, requiring  the  city  government  to  appoint  sur- 
veyors or  regulators  to  set  out  the  foundation  and  pre- 
scribe the  thickness  of  party  walls,  which  were  to  be 
built  equally  on  the  lands  of  adjoining  owners  and  at 
their  equal  expense.  This  was  an  advance  on  the  com- 
mon law  that  regulated  the  rights  of  such  owners. 

Section  II. 

The  Admijiistrations  of  Gordon  and  Thomas. 
1J26-1J4.6. 

Keith  was  succeded  by  Patrick  Gordon,  who  triecl  to 
win  the  good  will  of  the  Assembly  by  his  military 
frankness,  for  he  had  been  a  soldier.  He  had  indeed 
served  in  the  English  army  from  his  youth  to  the  close 
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of  Queen  Anne's  wars.  Happily  for  him  as  well  as 
other  soldiers,  they  served  at  a  time  when  England's 
armies  were  commanded  by  Marlborough  and  won  their 
greatest  victories.  Gordon  had  risen  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  a  position  he  had  fairly  earned  by  his 
bravery  and  ability,  his  simple  unaffected  ways  and 
kindly  heart.  Of  all  the  deputy-governors,  no  one  was 
so  successful  in  winning  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
people.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  came  the  news  of  the 
death  of  George  I.,  and  the  Assembly  sent  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  his  successor. 

In  1733  Hannah  Penn  died.  During  Penn's  active 
life  she  had  shared  his  trials  without  a  murmur,  and 
after  he  had  been  smitten  with  paralysis  she  endured 
these  trials  alone.  Daily  she  had  gazed  on  his  strangely 
moving  body,  bereft  for  more  than  six  years  of  the  rare 
spirit  that  had  previously  lived  so  intensely  for  others 
and  had  suffered  so  much  for  them.  Born  and  living 
most  of  her  days  amid  wealth,  Penn's  income  had 
wasted  away  so  completely  that  her  closing  years  were  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  Once  her  means  were  so 
low  that  she  wrote  to  her  son  Thomas,  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  that  she  had  drawn  on  him  for  £10. 
Cheerless  as  her  life  was  under  these  conditions,  history 
does  not  record  a  regret  ever  expressed  by  her  over  her 
lot. 

Springett,  the  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of  Penn, 
died  the  same  year,  and  the  Assembly  questioned  Gov- 
ernor Gordon's  authority.  Refusing  to  act  on  a  mes- 
sage, he  was  privately  advised  to  withdraw  it.  A  new 
commission,  signed  by  John,  Robert  and  Richard  Penn, 
in  whom  the  government  now  vested,  was  sent  to 
Governor  Gordon.     The  king  approved  of  the  appoint- 
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ment,  but  reserved  the  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  the 
Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware. 

During  Governor  Gordon's  administration,  an  agent, 
Ferdinand  J.  Paris,  was  appointed  to  reside  permanently 
in  London  and  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Province. 
Before  that  time  no  permanent  agent  had  lived  there. 
It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Assembly  had  been  repealed  by  the  king  because  he 
was  ignorant  of  their  origin  and  purpose.  The  pro- 
prietary was  present,  or  a  representative,  who  was  too 
potent  in  securing  their  disallowance.  Other  colonies 
for  many  years  had  had  a  representative,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania's position  was  peculiar.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
provinces  living  under  a  proprietary  government,  and 
until  now  it  was  thought  that  such  an  officer  was  un- 
necessary, as  the  proprietary  himself  would  be  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  province  and  the  crown.  The 
agent  did  succeed  in  averting  a  measure  that  threatened 
to  destroy  the  charters  of  all  the  colonies.  The  com- 
missioners for  trade  and  plantations  favored  radical 
changes  in  their  government,  and  a  resolution  wras  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Lords  requiring  each  colony, 
whether  royal  or  proprietary,  to  transmit  to  the  board 
of  trade  a  complete  copy  of  its  laws,  authorizing  the 
crown,  notwithstanding  any  privilege  or  limitation  by 
charter,  to  repeal  any  law  that  had  not  received  his 
majesty's  approval  in  council,  and  that  in  future  all  pro- 
vincial laws  should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  within 
twelve  months  and  be  inoperative  until  confirmed  by  the 
king.  Had  this  measure  been  passed,  it  would  have 
seriously  affected  the  colonies.  The  Assembly  wTould 
have  been  powerless  to  enact  laws  to  meet  sudden  exi- 
gencies, while  even  others  that  were  wise  and  needful 
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would  have  been  delayed  for  years,  for  the  council, 
always  dilatory,  would  have  been  still  slower  in  its  work. 
As  the  time  drew  near  (1730)  for  retiring  the  paper- 
money,  the  people  were  uneasy  over  the  consequences 
of  withdrawing-  it  from  circulation.  It  was  feared  that 
the  Province  would  starve  commercially  for  want  of 
money  to  transact  its  business.  The  bills  passed  readily 
everywhere  ;  the  loans  had  been  faithfully  paid ;  the 
system  was  highly  successful.  All  were  satisfied, 
and  nearly  every  one  questioned  the  wisdom  of  with- 
drawing so  much  commercial  life-blood,  yet  Governor 
Gordon  had  been  instructed  by  the  board  of  trade  to 
disapprove  the  issue  of  more  paper-money.  He  ad- 
mitted the  need  of  issuing  more,  and  that  no  harm  had 
befallen  any  one  from  the  present  system,  nevertheless 
he  was  afraid  to  sanction  a  bill  of  that  nature,  fear- 
ing that  the  privy  council  would  override  his  action. 
He  sought  to  guard  against  danger  by  lessening  the 
amount,  by  shortening  the  period  for  withdrawing  the 
bills,  by  requiring  quit-rents  to  be  paid  in  other  money. 
His  objections  led  to  a  series  of  disputes  between  him- 
self and  the  Assembly,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  were  conducted  on  both  sides  with  good  feel- 
ing. The  members  strenuously  held  to  the  original 
measure,  yielding  only  in  unimportant  points,  while  the 
governor  held  no  less  firmly  to  his  amendments.  From 
time  to  time  he  assured  them  that  his  strongest  reason 
for  not  adopting  their  measure  was  the  certainty  of  its 
disapproval  by  the  privy  council.  During  the  discussion 
the  Assembly  sent  a  communication  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations  describing  the  mon- 
etary needs  of  the  Province.  The  Assembly  asserted 
that  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Province  had  come  prin- 
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cipally  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  that  much 
depended  on  contingencies  that  were  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  direct ;  that  a  general  damper  had  been  given 
to  trade  in  1720,  and  that  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of 
produce  about  that  time  had  so  effectually  drained  the 
Province  of  coin,  which  was  generally  shipped  to 
Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  degree  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  stress  ;  that  debts  could  not  be  paid 
nor  payments  made,  rents  of  houses  had  fallen  and 
many  were  deserted,  the  value  of  lands  and  their  im- 
provements had  declined,  families  who  had  lived  well 
could  scarcely  find  means  to  purchase  necessary  provis- 
ions for  their  support,  artificers  and  traders  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  country  in  search  of  employment  and  sup- 
port elsewhere ;  above  all,  that  the  ship  yards  were 
almost  empty,  and  all  trade  was  discouraged.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  Province  at  the  time  of  establishing- 
paper-money.  By  issuing  paper-money  in  1722,  new 
life  had  been  given  to  business,  and  the  country,  in  some 
measure,  had  been  raised  from  its  languishing  state. 
Yet  more  currency  was  needed.  The  Assembly  was 
compelled  by  the  first  experiment  to  form  a  more  exact 
judgment  of  the  needs  of  commerce,  so  ^"30,000  more 
had  been  authorized  on  similar  terms.  This  additional 
issue  had  brought  relief.  Debtors  who  lay  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  obligations  which  they  could  not 
before  discharge,  and  others  who  had  mortgaged  their 
estates  and  were  in  danger  of  losing  them,  had  found  an 
easy  method  of  obtaining  relief  and  of  paying  their  just 
debts  by  borrowing  the  money  at  a  low  interest  and 
gradually  returning  the  same.  Others,  who  had  lands 
and  wanted  stock,  had  been  supplied  on  the  same  terms. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  face  of  affairs  had  been  entirely 
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changed  ;  traders  had  been  awakened  with  a  new  hope ; 
the  produce  of  the  country  had  come  into  demand,  and 
bore  a  price  whereby  the  people  could  more  easily  pay 
the  proprietary's  quit-rents  and  answer  other  demands  ; 
trade  with  Britain  had  increased ;  strangers,  again  hope- 
ful of  finding  employment,  had  come  into  the  Prov- 
ince ;  ship-building  had  been  renewed  ;  the  ports  were 
alive  with  shipping.  In  1727  double  the  number  of 
vessels  were  built  in  Philadelphia  that  had  been  in  any 
year  before  the  issue  of  paper-currency,  and  the  amount 
of  shipping  cleared  had  vastly  increased. 

Another  advantage  accruing  to  the  public  was  the  in- 
come from  the  public  loans.  At  the  time  of  striking 
the  bills,  the  funds  for  supporting  the  government 
raised  by  imposts  on  shipping  were  so  deficient  that  in 
1722  the  treasury  was  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  in 
debt, — a  debt  which  was  continually  increasing.  This 
deficit  was  discharged  from  the  interest  paid  on  the 
public  loans,  as  nearly  ^1,800  pounds  was  received 
annually  from  this  source.  These  were  some  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  Assembly  for  their  former  and  pro- 
posed action. 

Governor  Gordon  sent  the  paper  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners, remarking  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  paper- 
money  when  he  first  came  into  the  Province,  but  was 
now  so  fully  convinced  of  its  benefit  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  sentiment  of  those  around  him.  His  assent, 
therefore,  was  given  to  a  law  authorizing  the  issue  of 
^30,000  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  the  former  emis- 
sions. Perhaps  the  most  important  change  was  that 
only  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  principal  was  to  be  paid 
annually. 

In   1731,    on  the   expiration    of  the   time   originally 
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limited,  the  previous  issues  were  renewed,  and  ,£40,000 
were  ordered  to  be  struck  in  exchange  for  bills  emitted 
before  August  10th,  1728,  which  were  to  be  irredeem- 
able after  the  first  of  March,  1731.  Thus  the  system  had 
quickly  grounded  itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  in  some  form  was  destined  to  endure. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  loan-office  which  is  worth 
mentioning,  partly  to  show  how  rogues  were  treated  by 
the  worthy  legislators  of  those  days.  One  of  the  loan 
commissioners,  named  Fishbourne,  with  whom  a  quan- 
tity of  the  paper-money  had  been  left  for  safe-keeping, 
asserted  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  his  house.  In  his 
lengthy  written  defence  sent  to  the  Assembly,  he  stated 
that  "some  idle  loose  persons  differing  among  them- 
selves, who  are  notoriously  known  to  be  frequent  night 
walkers,  whole  nights  together,  after  drinking  to  great 
excess  and  spending  money  freely,  and  in  no  way  to  get 
it  honestly,  dropt  some  suspicious  words  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  my  money,  of  which  I  acquainted  the  mayor 
that  I  was  so  informed."  Yet  liberty-loving  soul,  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  the  thieves  prosecuted. 
The  Assembly  looked  into  his  defence,  thought  it  was 
"fishy"  indeed,  declared  him  guilty,  and  forbade  him 
from  ever  holding  office. 

In  1732  the  Province  was  visited  by  Thomas  Penn, 
and  two  years  afterward  by  his  brother  John,  who  was 
born  here.  They  were  well  received  by  the  people  and 
complimented  with  an  address  by  the  Assembly,  and  im- 
mediately chosen  members  of  the  council.  On  Thomas's 
departure  for  Europe,  the  Assembly  also  presented  him 
with  a  hearty  and  fitting  address,  begging  his  future 
presence,  or  that  of  some  other  member  of  the  proprie- 
tary family,  as  a  check  on  the  governor  and  a  safe-guard 
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of  their  constitution.  In  return  he  declared  his  confi- 
dence in  the  governor  who,  he  was  sure,  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  preserving  the  king's  honor  and  the 
security  of  the  people. 

Gordon  was  a  singularly  successful  governor.  Hap- 
pily, it  was  a  blooming  era  of  peace.  By  his  frank  and 
kindly  conduct  he  had  won  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
the  people.  How  delightful,  after  so  many  years  of  dis- 
sension, to  find  a  new  order  between  governor  and 
governed.  Says  an  historian  of  the  provincial  period  : 
"The  dissension  between  the  proprietary  and  popular 
parties  was  scarce  remembered;  the  unanimity  of  the 
Assembly,  the  council  and  the  governor,  gave  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  prosperity  to  the  Province.  During 
this  period  the  colony  increased  greatly  in  population 
and  in  wealth." 

Now  and  then  a  rare  destiny  reserves  to  old  age 
health,  kindness  of  heart  and  ability  to  continue  in 
active,  disinterested  service,  no  longer  consuming  in  the 
fierce  fires  of  ambition  and  moving  in  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere, above  the  storms  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  com- 
manding the  respect,  the  veneration  and  the  affection  of 
all.  Such  were  Gordon's  later  years.  At  last,  after 
completing  four  score  and  twelve  years,  his  work  fully 
and  faithfully  done,  his  honors  nobly  and  justly  won, 
he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  for  two  years  James 
Logan,  President  of  Council,  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
Province.  During  this  period,  the  most  important  con- 
test related  to  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  dispute  was  more  than  seventy-five 
years  old,  for  it  had  been  started  by  Lord  Baltimore  in 
the  early  days  of  Swedish  colonial  life.  Again  and 
again  did  the  question  seem  to  be  near  a  settlement,  yet 
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even  now,  after  a  fresh  agitation,  it  was  to  remain  un- 
settled to  vex  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  many  more 
rulers. 

Logan  since  coming  to  America,  had  filled  many  sta- 
tions, and  in  most  of  them  had  represented  interests  that 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  people.  Yet  if  he  had 
never  been  a  popular  idol,  he  was  spared  the  usual  fate 
of  an  overthrow.  The  spirit  of  the  Assembly  during 
his  short  administration  was  tame  and  rational,  and 
prudence  and  dignity  marked  its  course.  No  measure 
started  any  violent  debate  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  time 
consist  of  those  dull  ordinary  events  that  are  a  true  indi- 
cation of  a  people's  happy  existence. 

Though  party  spirit  had  died  down  after  a  rank 
summer's  growth  of  political  strife,  the  party  roots  were 
still  living.  Sixty  years  had  gone  since  Penn  had 
ventured  to  launch  his  daring  scheme,  and  what  a 
contrast  between  the  Assembly  of  1738  and  the  As- 
sembly at  Chester  in  1682.  The  members  of  the  first, 
grateful  for  their  lands  and  chartered  liberties,  wTere 
eager  to  show  their  gratitude  by  promptly  adopting 
Penn's  "great  law."  We  have  shown  how  this  feeling 
for  him,  through  time  and  absence,  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  grew  a  self-regarding  interest  and  uneasy  spirit 
of  independence.  With  Penn's  death  in  1718  the  trans- 
formation was  complete.  No  longer  was  the  pro- 
prietary, or  his  representative,  a  power  in  provincial 
legislation.  No  longer  did  legislators  listen  to  any 
voice  superior  to  their  own.  They  did  their  own  think- 
ing, and  were  the  real  builders  of  the  State.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  privy  council  still  exercised  a  veto  power, 
but  the  initiative  was  with  the  Assembly.  Nor  was  this 
power,  once  gained,  ever  lost  or  weakened.     Every  gov- 
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ernor  was  closely  watched,  as  though  he  were  an 
enemy,  and  not,  like  the  Assembly,  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  His  presence  was  regarded  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  meddlesome  intruder.  If  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  toward  their  chief  executive  had  almost 
melted  while  Keith  and  Gordon  were  here,  it  froze 
quickly  after  the  coining  of  their  successor. 

The  constitution  was  changed  for  the  last  time  on  the 
eve  of  Penn's  second  return  to  Europe.  As  thus 
amended,  it  lived  until  it  was  hastily  overturned  amid 
the  excitement  and  birth-throes  of  the  republic.  Yet 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  people,  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  had  been  developing  the  ideas  that  were 
then  embodied  in  the  form  of  organic  law.  No  consti- 
tution for  any  people  is  an  entirely  new  shelter,  com- 
posed wholly  of  new  materials.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  were  fairly  content  during  this  long 
period  with  the  charter  of  1701,  and  such  changes  as 
could  be  wrought  by  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation. 

Meanwhile  parties  had  been  forming  to  mould  or  to 
resist  legislation.  Without  question,  the  position  of 
Penu  and  his  successors  as  proprietors,  landowners, 
vendors  and  landlords,  tended  strongly  to  the  formation 
of  a  party  imbued  with  a  selfish  spirit.  From  the  early 
days  there  had  been  a  clash  between  proprietary  and  in- 
dividual interests.  Purchasers  were  desirous  of  making 
the  best  possible  bargains  with  the  proprietary,  and  not 
satisfied  with  the  original  terms,  however  liberal,  de- 
sired more  concessions.  Among  this  number  at  all 
times  were  legislators  who  were  sustained  by  a  constit- 
uency with  interests  similar  to  their  own.  Thus  the 
antagonism  between  the  legislators  and  people  and  the 
proprietary  strengthened  with  increasing  years.     And 
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when,  at  last,  the  interests  of  the  proprietary  were  pur- 
chased by  the  State,  many  were  just  as  eager  as  ever  to 
derive  special  advantages  from  this  purchase.  Indeed, 
after  this  transfer,  the  State  was  used  still  more  directly 
and  effectively  to  minister  to  individual  advantage.  To 
buy  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  to  withhold  payments, 
to  seize  lands  without  the  knowledge  of  public  officials 
charged  with  their  management,  to  include  far  more  in 
surveys  than  was  actually  purchased,  were  not  consid- 
ered very  grave  wrongs,  because  the  impalpable,  shad- 
owy State  was  the  owner.  How  could  patriotism,  or  the 
spirit  of  disinterested  public  service,  grow  in  such  alien 
soil? 

It  is  true  that  alongside  this  selfish  interest  were 
political  questions  of  varying  merit  and  interest.  Thus 
a  party  was  formed  which  has  preserved  its  essential 
character  to  this  day.  At  times,  especially  during  the 
days  of  Gordon,  the  waters  of  political  controversy  were 
calmed,  and  the  Province  lived  in  a  slumberous,  de- 
lightful way,  albeit  the  stillness  betokened,  to  more 
than  one  anxious  gazer,  the  coming  storm.  While  this 
spirit  of  repose  brooded  over  hill  and  valley,  the  people 
had  never  been  more  contented  and  hopeful.  Industry 
and  intelligent  sacrifice  had  yielded  their  substantial  re- 
wards in  cleared  fields,  abundant  crops  and  comfortable 
homes.  Nor  had  the  Province  yet  claimed  much  in 
return  for  its  service — only  a  small  sum  to  pay  officials 
and  other  trifling  expenses  of  government ;  nor  yet  sum- 
moned any  man  at  the  risking  of  his  life  to  face  a  foe. 

Opposed  to  this  party  was  the  proprietary.  This  was 
composed  of  the  ofhce-holding  class,  and,  in  the  early 
days,  largely  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Penn.  They 
were  generally  in  the  minority,  yet  were  not  without 
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influence.  Office-holding,  even  in  those  days,  had  its 
attractions,  and  many  joined  the  ranks  stimulated  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  higher  place  and  power.  In  every 
Assembly  they  had  their  representatives,  who  did  not 
fear  to  maintain  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  proprietary. 

Thus  two  parties  were  formed  at  that  time,  and  the 
lines  between  them  never  disappeared.  But  there  were 
two  other  parties  possessing  a  less  clearly-defined  form 
and  influence.  Perhaps  they  could  hardly  be  called 
parties  at  this  period,  so  indefinite  were  their  numbers, 
so  weak  their  coherence,  and  so  lacking  in  leadership 
and  objective  purpose.  One  of  them  was  the  antithesis 
of  the  leading  party  already  mentioned,  and  believed  in 
narrowing  the  functions  of  government  and  in  opposing 
the  possession  of  its  power  for  exclusive  individual  use. 
Many  who  were  of  this  way  of  thinking  were  allied 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  proprietary  party.  They  be- 
lieved in  those  days,  as  many  believe  now,  in  the  largest 
individual  freedom,  and  in  the  highest  development  of 
individual  energy.  They  were  opposed  to  public  assist- 
ance, to  paper-money,  to  the  public  loan  system,  to  in- 
spection laws,  to  the  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
in  general  to  all  business  limitations,  and  to  the  schemes 
of  speculators  and  monopolists. 

Opposed  to  them  were  those  who  believed  in  equaliz- 
ing the  advantages  of  men  by  public  action.  It  is  not 
easy  to  trace  their  beginnings,  but  at  an  early  day  their 
footsteps  are  seen  and  never  wholly  disappear.  They 
formed  no  distinct  party,  had  no  loud  nor  powerful 
guides,  yet  by  speech,  pen  and  votes  exercised  no  incon- 
siderable power.  During  the  Revolution,  when  sud- 
denly reinforced,  they  took  their  wildest  steps  in  at- 
tempting to  lessen  the  evils  springing  from  a  depreciated 
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currency.  They  believed  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
State,  even  to  stay  the  Operation  ot  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  that  have  never  yet  been  set 
aside  by  cold,  arbitrary  power.  In  some  colonies  they 
embodied  more  of  their  ideas  in  legislation  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  socialistic  idea  grew  slowly, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  people  were  more  uni- 
formly prosperous.  Individual  success  has  always  been 
the  best  antidote  to  robbery.  The  man  who  has  won 
something  by  honest  labor,  or  just  inheritance,  and 
desires  to  be  secure  in  its  enioyment,  is  not  easily  en- 
amored with  any  scheme  of  equalization.  Yet  the 
equalizers  have  long  been  flying  their  subtile,  airy 
schemes,  deceiving  many  far  wiser  than  themselves, 
and  profoundly  convinced  that  the  correct  and  easier 
way  of  making  a  living  is  to  take,  through  public  assist- 
ance, a  portion  of  the  gains  of  others. 

The  professional  politician  had  not  yet  emerged  into 
clear  view.  There  were  political  leaders  who  were  in- 
deed pleased  with  their  importance,  and  happy  in  wield- 
ing power.  Did  the  world  ever  know  of  a  time  when 
the  boss  was  willing  to  exchange  his  situation  with  the 
bossed  ?  They  were  not,  however,  playing  any  deep 
game  for  personal  gain  ;  or  building  up  and  directing 
a  political  machine  to  serve  a  personal  purpose.  The 
politician  who  sought  to  make  a  living  by  his  political 
wits  did  not  appear  on  the  stage  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. If,  however,  no  blazing  meteors  lighted  up  the 
political  sky,  none  fell  to  the  earth,  as  wrecks  of  former 
glory.  For  many  years  the  most  commanding  figure 
on  the  stage  of  Pennsylvania  politics  had  been  David 
Lloyd.  The  period  spanned  by  him,  Logan  and  Frank- 
lin was  the  most  important  in  the  provincial  history 
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of  Pennsylvania.  Lloyd  is  soon  to  quit  the  scene  at  the 
time  we  are  now  describing.  Age  and  office  have 
tamed  his  wild,  adventurous  spirit,  and  have  marked 
his  later  years  with  a  sobriety  of  conduct  in  strong  con- 
trast with  his  earlier  career.  He  had  been  born  out  of 
due  time  for  the  most  brilliant  display  of  his  abilities. 
Had  he  lived  amidst  the  Revolutionary  storm,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  leaders,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all, 
in  fertility  of  resource  and  audacity  of  execution.1 

About  the  time  of  Lloyd's  withdrawal  from  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  long  borne  such  a  great  part,  Franklin 
appeared.  His  entry  into  public  life  was  as  a  modest 
clerk  of  the  Assembly.  Born  in  Boston  in  1706,  at  an 
early  age  his  thoughts  flew  away  to  the  busy,  lively  city 
on  the  Delaware.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he  took 
his  departure  from  dull,  decorous  Boston,  entering  Phil- 
adelphia early  on  a  Sunday  October  morning.  "  For  a 
while,"  says  McMaster,  "he  wandered  around  the 
streets,  but  falling  in  with  a  number  of  Quakers,  fol- 
lowed them  to  meeting  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  well 
that  he  did,  for  had  the  constable  met  him  sauntering 
around  the  town,  Benjamin  would  have  been  placed  in 
the  lock-up." 

Franklin  was  first  employed  by  Keimer  as  a  printer. 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  easily  made  friends,  though 
more  than  one  served  him  ill.  One  of  his  early  Phila- 
delphia acquaintances  was  Governor  Keith,  who  sent 
him  to  Boston  with  a  letter  urging  his  father  to  fit-  him 
out  as  a  master  printer.  Franklin's  father  was  not 
moved  by  this  supererogatory  advice,  even  though  com- 
ing from  a  Pennsylvania  governor. 

With  fallen  hopes,  but  faith  still  rising  in  his  friend 

'He  died  in  1731. 
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Keith,  he  started  for  London,  deluded  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  to  have  letters  of  introduction  and  of  credit, 
and  would  return  with  an  ample  outfit  as  a  master 
printer.  When  too  late,  after  reaching  London,  he 
made  the  bitter  discovery  that  Keith  had  been  fooling 
him.  "  Homeless,  friendless,  and  with  but  fifteen 
pistoles  in  his  pocket,  he  now  walked  the  streets  of 
London  in  search  of  work.  This  he  found  at  a  great 
printing-house  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  for  a  year 
toiled  as  compositor,  earning  good  wages  and  squander- 
ing them  on  the  idle  companions,  lewd  women,  treats 
and  shows." 

He  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  opened  a  printing 
office,  and  began  his  great  career  as  a  printer,  publisher 
and  writer.  In  1732,  the  year  of  John  Dickinson's 
birth,  the  most  famous  of  almanacs,  Poor  Richard,  ap- 
peared. In  becoming  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  four  years 
afterward,  Franklin  probably  acted  from  the  double 
motive  of  serving  the  public  and  also  himself.  He  was 
a  printer,  and  hoped  that  the  political  relation  would 
draw  a  portion  at  least  of  the  public  printing  to  his 
office.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  following  year 
he  was  again  chosen,  though  one  of  the  members  had 
another  candidate  whose  merits  were  compared  with 
Franklin's  failings.  Wishing  to  disarm  him,  Franklin 
tried  an  experiment  which  is  worth  telling,  because  so 
characteristic.  He  requested  the  loan  of  a  curious  book 
that  was  in  the  member's  library.  This  piece  of  well- 
disguised  flattery  wrought  its  perfect  charm ;  the  book 
was  forthcoming,  was  duly  returned,  and  Franklin's 
enemy  had  become  his  friend. 

Logan  was  succeeded  by  a  governor  very  unlike 
Keith  and  Gordon.  George  Thomas  was  a  planter  of 
18 
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Antigua,  West  Indies.  As  there  was  at  this  period  a 
very  considerable  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  many 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  as  the  English  living  on 
them  often  visited  the  city,  it  is  probable  that  Thomas 
was  not  unknown  here  before  his  coming  in  an  official 
capacity  in  1738.  Stormy  times  were  not  far  off.  The 
warlike  feeling  that  had  been  rising  between  the  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Spanish  broke  forth  during  his  admin- 
istration. Penn  had  been  dead  twenty  years  ;  if  living, 
he  could  hardly  have  escaped  either  the  sacrifice  of  his 
principles  of  peace,  or  the  surrender  of  his  government. 
Times  had  changed,  and  the  British  ministry  would  no 
longer  have  been  content  with  a  policy  of  masterly  in- 
activity. Men  and  money  were  needed  to  sustain  the 
royal  cause,  and  had  Pennsylvania  not  furnished  its 
share,  like  the  other  colonies,  the  government  would 
have  regarded  Penn's  refusal  or  neglect  sufficient  cause 
for  withdrawing  his  charter.  Neither  his  wishes  nor 
religious  principles  could  have  long  served  as  an  effec- 
tive barrier  against  the  royal  will.  The  other  colonies 
were  active  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
why  should  not  Pennsylvania,  the  most  prosperous  of 
them  all,  do  its  share?  With  the  royal  power,  born  and 
nurtured  in  war,  the  principle  of  non-resistance  was  too 
unsubstantial  to  merit  any  consideration. 

In  1739  a  quarrel  sprang  up  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  within  four  mouths  France  became  a 
participant.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  for  France  long  to  have  kept  aloof.  Gladly 
would  the  thrifty  and  peaceful  colonies  have  suffered 
the  mother  country  to  fight  her  battles  alone  ;  but  she 
quickly  called  on  her  children  for  help,  and  they  could 
not  refuse.     The  support  they  rendered  varied;   those 
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on  the  frontier  and  in  the  far  north  having  a  deeper  in- 
terest, and  contributing  a  larger  share,  both  in  money 
and  men.  Pennsylvania  was  well  situated  for  escaping 
invasion.  It  was  protected  by  the  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  on  either  side  by  other  colonies.  From 
abroad  the  only  avenue  of  approach  was  the  Delaware, 
which  could  be  easily  defended.  Thus  situated,  the  in- 
habitants were  not  especially  eager  to  join  in  the  fray. 
The  Friends  were  inclined  to  peace,  because  this  was 
enjoined  by  the  stillest,  yet  highest  voice  they  knew, 
and  because  cheerful,  sunny  prosperity  taught  them  to 
walk  in  the  quiet,  sober  way.  Such  a  life  might  be 
less  noble,  less  heroic,  but  there  was  far  more  to  show 
for  it  in  material  comfort  and  true  happiness.  The 
Germans,  too,  who  had  left  their  beautiful  Rhine  valley 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  children 
to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  European  war,  were  not 
eager  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  another.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  exchange  the  peaceful  indus- 
try of  the  field,  the  enjoyments  of  home,  and  the  gain- 
ing of  wealth,  for  the  risks,  excitements  and  glories  of 
war.  As  their  inclination  accorded  with  that  of  the 
Friends,  the  two  elements  had  easily  controlled,  for 
many  years,  the  military  policy  of  the  Province.  Not- 
withstanding their  unity,  outside  influences  and  forces, 
much  more  powerful  than  their  own,  involved  the  Pro- 
vince in  a  long  conflict,  costing  before  a  permanent  peace 
was  won,  much  wealth,  energy  and  life. 

The  sparks  that  set  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  fire 
were  the  cutting  of  logwood  at  Campeachy  and  the 
gathering  of  salt  at  Tortugas.  Denying  these  privi- 
leges to  the  English,  the  Spaniards  also  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  right  to  search  English  ships  for  contraband 
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goods.  Governor  Thomas  tried  to  arouse  a  warlike 
spirit.  The  Friends  were  as  slow  as  ever  in  discovering 
either  the  pleasure,  duty  or  glory  of  war.  They  were 
unwilling  to  fight,  and  they  told  him  truly  that  he  had 
authority  as  captain-general  without  legislative  action 
to  organize  for  military  purposes  those  who  were  willing 
to  fight.  A  large  number  now  lived  in  the  Province 
who  had  no  moral  scruples  against  fighting.  But  this 
view  did  not  please  the  governor.  He  proposed  to  com- 
mute military  services  for  money,  which  had  been  the 
practice  in  Great  Britain.  The  Friends  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  proposition.  At  length,  war  was  declared 
and  the  people  were  duly  informed  of  the  royal  expecta- 
tion, that  troops  would  be  raised  in  the  Province.  No 
quota  was  fixed  for  Pennsylvania,  her  zeal  was  not  thus 
limited,  for  it  was  not  doubted  that  she  would  exert 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  crown.  The  governor  was  required,  if  he  found 
difficulty  in  raising  men,  to  permit  some  distinguished 
officers  who  were  mentioned  to  raise  volunteers,  and  to 
assist  them. 

These  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Assembly.  The 
members  imagined  that  his  Majesty  had  been  still 
more  kind,  and  that  the  governor  had  withheld  some 
instructions,  which  they  were  desirous  of  knowing. 
Though  declaring  his  right  to  refuse,  he  yielded  to  their 
request,  and  they  then  learned  that  he  had  concealed 
nothing.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Assembly  insisted  on  knowing  the  governor's  instruc- 
tions. Growing  more  imperious  with  every  successive 
governor,  the  denial  of  the  request  was  often  the  cause 
of  bitter  feeling  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive power.     Unable  to  find  a  way  of  escape  through 
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this  corner,  the  Assembly  declined  to  appropriate  any 
money  for  military  use,  because  of  the  proprietary  claim 
on  the  revenue  then  in  the  treasury.  As  Thomas  Penn 
happened  to  be  in  the  Province,  he  knocked  away  this 
defence  by  offering  to  postpone  the  proprietary  claim  on 
the  revenue  until  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
his  majesty's  forces.  The  merchants  also  east  blame  on 
the  Assembly  for  neglecting  the  king's  instructions. 
Seven  companies  were  raised  in  the  Province,  and 
one  company  in  the  Lower  Counties.  Governor 
Thomas  also  accepted  paid  servants  who  were  willing 
to  exchange  their  service  and  freedom  dues  for 
liberty  and  soldiers'  pay.  The  Assembly  found  fault 
with  him  for  encouraging  their  enlistment,  and  refused 
to  grant  any  money  until  they  were  discharged,  or  as- 
surances were  given  that  he  would  employ  no  more. 
The  governor  requested  the  military  officers  to  dis- 
charge them,  if  this  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
public  service,  and  send  them  back  to  their  masters. 
As  the  life  was  taken  out  of  the  request  by  the  gov- 
ernor's qualifications,  it  was  not  heeded. 

Urged  by  the  executive,  by  the  proprietary  and  by 
the  people,  the  Assembly  could  no  longer  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate money,  but  a  condition  was  added  that  ren- 
dered the  grant  nugatory.  The  warrant  was  to  be 
drawn  by  the  speaker  on  the  treasurer,  for  the  use  of 
the  king  for  such  purposes  as  he  should  direct,  when 
the  commissioners,  to  whom  the  money  was  payable, 
were  satisfied  of  the  return  of  all  enlisted  servants  with- 
out charge,  and  were  assured  that  no  more  would  be 
enlisted  for  the  service.  The  Assembly  voted  the  enlist- 
ment of  servants  to  be  an  unjust  invasion  of  the  property 
of  their   masters,   a  great   discouragement  to  the    im- 
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portation  of  white  servants,  and  an  injury  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province.  This  action  of  the  As- 
sembly was  approved  by  the  people,  for  all  the  members 
except  four  were  returned  at  the  next  election.  At  the 
first  session  the  Assembly  ascertained  that  about  three 
hundred  servants  had  entered  the  army,  for  whom  their 
masters  immediately  received  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  pounds. 

While  the  governor  was  doing  his  utmost  to  utilize 
the  military  resources  of  the  Province,  an  untoward 
event  happened  with  some  Indians.  A  party  of  Onou- 
dagas  and  Oneidas  had  made  an  excursion  against  the 
Tallapoosas,  who  lived  in  Virginia.  They  left  their 
canoes  at  Harris's  landing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
with  a  letter  of  protection  from  a  magistrate  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  traveled  peaceably  southward,  getting  sup- 
plies from  the  inhabitants  as  they  journeyed.  They  were 
told  to  have  their  pass  renewed  by  the  civil  authorities 
in  Virginia  after  crossing  the  Potomac.  This,  however, 
they  were  unable  to  do,  because  they  could  not  make 
themselves  understood.  The  country  through  which 
they  traveled  did  not  afford  much  game,  and  the  inhab- 
itants refused  to  sustain  them.  Yet  they  kept  their  way, 
notwithstanding  the  interruptions  of  jealous  white 
people  and  their  sufferings  from  hunger.  At  length, 
when  near  the  James  River,  some  English,  having 
learned  of  their  number,  fired  on  two  Indian  boys. 
The  chief  forbade  his  followers  to  return  the  fire, 
but,  receiving  a  second  volley  which  killed  two  and 
wounded  several  of  their  number,  the  Indians  threw 
down  their  bundles,  fired  their  muskets,  rushed  on  their 
assailants,  killed  ten,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight. 
These  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  chief  checked 
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the  pursuit.  Unhappily  the  Indians  had  lost  so  many 
that  they  abandoned  their  enterprise  and  returned  by  a 
different  route,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Onondaga  to 
tell  the  news,  and  to  charge  that  nation  not  to  revenge 
their  loss  unless  they  were  attacked. 

This  affair  caused  great  alarm  in  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Thomas  sent  a  messenger 
to  Conrad  Weiser,  a  provincial  interpreter,  requesting 
him  to  proceed  to  Shamokin  to  assure  the  Indians  of 
the  governor's  friendship,  and  to  propose  his  mediation 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Happily  his  action  led  them  to  refrain  from  revenging 
the  wrong.  In  the  meantime,  John  Armstrong,  a  noted 
Indian  trader,  and  his  two  servants,  had  been  murdered 
by  an  Indian  belonging  to  the  Delaware  tribe.  The 
murderer  was  delivered  by  his  nation  and  imprisoned  at 
Lancaster,  and  afterward  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
The  governor  required  the  return  of  Armstrong's  prop- 
erty to  his  family,  and  notified  a  deputation  to  attend 
the  murderer's  trial  and  his  possible  execution. 

A  conference  was  held  in  1744  at  Lancaster  by  the 
agents  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  Indians  prom- 
ised to  prevent  the  French  and  the  Indians  that  were 
allied  with  them  from  marching  through  their  country 
to  attack  the  English  settlement,  and  to  give  the  earliest 
information  they  received  of  the  enemy's  designs.  This 
valuable  favor  was  not  gained  without  payment.  Penn- 
sylvania presented  them  with  ^300,  Maryland  ^100, 
and  Virginia  ^200,  with  a  promise  also  to  recom- 
mend the  Six  Nations  to  the  consideration  of  his 
majesty. 

It  was  proposed  to  attack  the  French  settlements 
at  Cape  Breton,  and  capture  Louisbourg,  the  capital,  a 
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strong  fortress,  the  key  of  the  French  in  America.  With 
a  harbor  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  it  fur- 
nished a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  numerous  French 
privateers  who  infested  the  western  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  design  was  warmly  approved  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Commodore  Warren,  the  English 
commander,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Boston  and  render 
all  possible  aid  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
author  of  the  bold  design.  He  did  not  arrive  there 
until  after  the  provincial  fleet  of  six  thousand  men  had 
sailed  for  Louisbourg.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, notwithstanding  the  governor's  request,  again  re- 
fused, alleging  that  the  other  colonies  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  that  if  the  plan  was  successful  the  honor 
would  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  Massachusetts.  Yet  the 
Assembly  granted  ^4000  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
bread,  beef,  pork,  flour,  wheat  and  "other  grain"  pur- 
chased in  the  Province  for  the  kimr's  service.  Franklin 
says  that  the  "other  grain"  meant  "black  "grain,"  gun- 
powder, and  that  Governor  Thomas  in  purchasing  it 
was  never  accused  of  misappropriating  the  fund. 

The  Louisbourg  expedition  was  successful.  After  a 
siege  of  two  months,  the  fort  was  won  and  the  provin- 
cial leader,  Pepperrell,  a  trader  of  Piscataqua,  was  re- 
warded with  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  meantime  the  Shawanese  on  the  Ohio,  who  had 
long  been  unfriendly  to  the  English  and  friendly 
to  the  French,  displayed  their  true  colors.  Peter 
Chartier,  a  half-blood  trader  and  French  spy,  who  lived 
in  Philadelphia,  sought  to  involve  the  Shawanese  in  a 
war  with  the  Six  Nations.  His  conduct,  nevertheless, 
was  overlooked  by  the  Pennsylvania  governor  through 
fear  that  his  punishment  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
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Indian  violence  to  colonial  traders.  Justly  reprimanded 
by  the  governor  for  some  other  impropriety,  he  fled 
to  the  Shawanese  and  persuaded  them  to  declare  for  the 
French.  At  the  head  of  four  hundred  warriors  he  lay  in 
wait  on  the  Allegheny  River  for  the  provincial  traders, 
captured  two  of  them,  and  seized  their  party.  Governor 
Thomas  prepared  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Shawanese 
by  reorganizing  the  militia  of  Lancaster  County,  and 
dispatched  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  Delawares  at  Shamo- 
kin  with  orders  to  watch  and  attack  the  enemy,  and  if 
unable  to  sustain  himself,  to  fall  back  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  for  protection.  The  Assembly  acquiesced 
in  the  governor's  course  except  in  making  the  Indians 
parties  to  the  war.  It  was  ready  to  furnish  money  for 
the  purpose  of  making  presents  to  them  to  preserve 
their  friendship;  nor  could  the  giving  of  these  be 
longer  delayed,  for  already  the  French  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  seducing  the  Six  Nations.  Commissioners 
were  therefore  sent  to  the  convention  at  Albany  with 
presents  for  them.  From  these  attentions,  bestowed 
both  by  the  French  and  English,  they  awakened  to 
their  importance  to  the  contending  nations. 

The  English  ministry,  in  1746,  having  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Canada,  sent  instructions  to  the 
colonial  governors  concerning  their  intention.  Governor 
Thomas  summoned  the  Assembly  and  demanded  means 
to  arm  the  forces  that  were  to  be  raised  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Assembly  did  not  object  to  appropriate  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  with  this  appropriation,  the  governor 
raised  four  companies.  Though  the  attempt  on  Canada 
was  abandoned,  the  troops  were  kept  nearly  eighteen 
months  at  Albany  to  overawe  the  Indians,  and  protect 
the  northern  frontier.  The  Assembly  having  refused 
further  contribution,  the  troops  were  paid  by  the  crown. 
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Unwilling  to  aid  the  king  in  distant  lands,  it  would 
do  nothing  to  prevent  privateering.  The  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  its  non-combative  character,  played  havoc 
with  the  provincial  commerce.  The  governor  urged 
the  equipping  of  vessels  of  war,  the  granting  of  a 
bounty  for  every  enemy  killed  or  taken,  and  the  provid- 
ing for  the  families  of  seamen  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
service.  These  recommendations  ruffled  for  a  moment 
the  serenity  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  privateers  still  re- . 
tained  their  unhallowed  mastery  of  the  seas.  Even  the 
strong  desire  of  the  merchants  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade  did  not  arouse  the  Assembly  from  inactivity. 
There  were  indeed  the  strongest  reasons  for  bestirring. 
In  May,  the  city  and  counties  on  the  Delaware  were 
alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  privateer.  The 
governor  begged  the  captain  of  a  sloop  of  war  belonging 
to  the  king  to  go  and  destroy  the  enemy,  but  his  vessel 
was  unfit  for  sea.  The  speaker  of  the  Assembly  assured 
the  council  of  the  Assembly's  disposition  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense for  defending  the  coast,  bnt  his  assurance  was  not 
sufficient  to  unloose  the  pockets  of  the  moneyed  men. 
A  privateer  sailed  near  enough  to  New  Castle  to  send 
shots  into  the  town,  and  after  remaining  in  the  bay  a 
few  days  went  away  without  having  received  a  single 
shot  from  those  whom  it  had  annoyed  and  injured. 
Surely  there  was  need  of  doing  something  to  resist  such 
aggression.  Finally  the  Assembly's  conduct  so  enraged 
the  governor  that  he  forgot  official  form  and  public 
decorum.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  convincing  that 
body,  or  reforming  its  ways,  he  wrote  severe  messages, 
while  the  Assembly  charged  him  with  overthrowing  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  represented  to  the  king  the 
hopelessness  of  military  aid  from  Pennsylvania  so  long 
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as  the  Friends  had  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  and 
dispose  of  the  public  money,  and  to  meet  and  adjourn 
at  pleasure.  These  privileges,  he  said,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed.1 

Thus  the  public  business  was  delayed  by  party  con- 
tentions ;  no  salary  was  paid  to  the  governor;  no  laws 
were  approved.  To  sustain  himself  and  his  party,  he  de- 
termined to  remove  from  office  all  whose  views  differed 
from  his  own.  No  course  could  have  been  more  op- 
posed to  Penn's  idea  of  government ;  it  was  an  invasion 
of  popular  rule.  Among  the  victims  of  his  intolerance 
was  John  Wright,  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
was  then  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county.  Hav- 
ing learned  of  the  governor's  intention  to  remove  him, 
at  the  May  session  of  the  court  he  remarked  in  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury:  "  I  was  always  a  friend  to 
power,  well  knowing  that  good  and  wholesome  laws 
duly  enacted  are  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  upon  true 
liberty,  that  they  are  only  as  regulating  springs  to  the 
passions,  and  productive  of  it.  And  our  worthy  founder 
and  first  proprietary  tells  us  that  he  composed  his  frame 
of  government  with  a  view  to  support  power  in  rever- 
ence with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  power  ;  and  these  two  are  generally  seen  to  at- 
tend each  other  as  causes  and  effects.  If,  then,  these 
are  the  ill  effects  of  lawless  power,  every  wise  man 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  them  by  keeping 
up  the  banks  of  liberty  and  common  right,  the  only 
bulwark  against  it." 

1  The  Friends  had  been  unusually  active  and  successful  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  in  1741,  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  As- 
sembly were  of  the  Quaker  belief. 
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This  was  a  very  sorry  business.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
moralizing to  good  government  than  to  set  aside  a  com- 
petent official  because  he  is  unwilling  to  do  the  bidding 
of  a  superior.  Greatly  excited,  both  parties  were  now 
sternly  bent  on  testing  their  power  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  Friends,  or  country,  party, 
was  in  the  counties;  the  gentleman's,  or  governor's, 
party,  in  the  city.  The  leaders  of  the  Friends  were 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  centre  of  interest  was 
the  city,  where  the  strength  of  the  parties  was  more 
equally  divided.  The  votes  of  the  whole  county  of 
Philadelphia  weregiven  at  the  court-house,  in  Market 
Street.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  October  inspect- 
ors of  the  general  election  were  to  be  chosen  by  accla- 
mation. The  country  party  drew  together,  and  espec- 
ially the  Germans,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  day,  and 
their  leaders  selected  candidates  for  inspectors.  The 
governor's  party  proposed  an  equal  division  of  inspect- 
ors. The  offer  was  refused.  The  other  party  looked  on 
the  refusal  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

The  governor's  party  feared  violence  from  the  Ger- 
mans ;  yet  never  was  a  party  more  pacific  in  disposition 
than  theirs.  Even  persons  who  usually  carried  canes 
were  requested  to  leave  them  at  home.  Early  in  the 
day  a  party  of  sailors,  seventy  in  number,  marched  into 
the  streets.  The  inhabitants,  thinking  they  were  bent 
on  mischief,  asked  the  magistrates  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures to  preserve  the  peace.  This  request  was  coldly  re- 
fused. Their  presence  was  thought  to  be  as  justifiable 
as  that  of  the  Germans,  many  of  whom  were  aliens. 
The  recorder  intimated  that  the  country  party  would 
probably  have  occasion  to  blame  themselves  for  any  vio- 
lence that  might  happen  in  consequence  of  their  refusal 
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to  accept  the  offer  concerning  the  election  of  inspectors. 
The  electors  having  met,  the  choosing  of  inspectors 
began.  At  this  moment  the  sailors  marched  through 
the  Jersey  market,  knocked  down  all  who  were  in  their 
way,  not  sparing  even  the  magistrates.  Then  they 
went  off,  but  when  the  poll  was  open  for  the  general 
election  they  came  back,  took  possession  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  room  where  the  votes  were  cast,  and  began 
to  attack  members  of  the  country  party.  No  longer 
suffering  themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
calm  resistance,  they  seized  the  first  weapons  they  could 
find,  drove  the  sailors  to  their  ships,  captured  fifty  of 
their  leaders  and  shut  them  up  in  prison.  There  was 
no  further  interruption  and  the  country  party  tri- 
umphed. 

The  Assembly  looked  into  the  cause  of  the  riot,  and 
saw  strong  evidence  that  it  had  been  kindled  by  the 
governor's  party.  An  address  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
praying  him  to  charge  the  supreme  court  with  the  trial 
of  the  mayor,  recorder  and  other  city  officers  who  would 
otherwise,  in  the  usual  course,  be  brought  before  the 
mayor's  court,  of  which  they  were  members.  The  gov- 
ernor refused,  pretending  that  the  mayor's  court  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  city  offences.  The  Assembly 
referred  the  question  to  the  speaker,  whose  opinion,  that 
both  courts  had  power  to  try  the  offenders,  was  adopted, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  police  were  censured  for  grossly 
neglecting  their  duty. 

Both  parties  grew  weary  of  this  profitless  contest. 
The  withholding  of  the  governor's  salary  was  like  blood- 
letting, and  robbed  him  of  his  fighting  qualities.  More 
then  one  of  his  predecessors  had  been  tamed  by  the 
same  noiseless  process.     He  began  to  make  advances  to 
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the  Assembly.  The  members  were  ready  to  meet  him 
half  way.  He  approved  several  bills  that  were  sent  to 
him,  and  the  Assembly's  good  will  was  promptly  shown 
by  a  ^1,500  appropriation  for  his  use.  To  a  committee 
who  waited  on  him  to  announce  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence of  this  proof  of  their  confidence,  he  replied,  "That 
he  ever  disliked  bargaining  for  laws,  that  confidence 
naturally  begot  confidence,  that  the  allowance  now 
made  him  of  the  whole  support  for  the  current  year,  so 
far  from  obstructing  his  assent  to  any  reasonable  and 
necessary  bills,  would  rather  be  an  inducement  to  him 
to  exceed  their  expectations. "  There  was  no  doubtful 
ring  in  that  language.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  bitter  disputes  between  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly.  The  triumph  of  the  Assembly  was  com- 
plete. 

By  this  rough  experience  some  ideas  were  rooted  in 
the  governor's  mind  which  might  have  been  planted 
with  less  pain  had  he  been  more  diligent  in  learning  the 
ways  of  his  predecessors.  His  conduct  toward  the  As- 
sembly radically  changed.  To  Franklin  was  ascribed 
the  praise  of  forging  the  chain  of  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  Assembly.  He  subsequently  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Plain  Truth,  setting  forth  the  helpless 
state  of  the  Province,  and  the  need  of  union  and  discipline. 
As  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  in  progress,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  at  which  he  laid  before  those  assembled  a 
plan  for  a  military  association  that  was  quickly  signed 
by  twelve  hundred  persons.1  The  number  swelled  to  ten 
thousand,  who  were  to  be  armed  at  their  own  expense, 
and  officered  by  persons  of  their  own  choice.  Franklin 
was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment.  Un- 
guis was  in  1748. 
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able  to  serve,  Abraham  Taylor,  by  Franklin's  suggestion 
was  chosen.  By  Franklin's  influence  a  battery  was  also 
erected  below  the  city.  The  funds  were  raised  by  lot- 
tery. Among  the  purchasers  of  tickets  was  Logan. 
Though  a  Friend,  he  did  not  entertain  the  same  senti- 
ments concerning  defensive  war  as  other  Friends ;  and 
he  directed  that  whatever  prizes  he  might  draw  should 
be  applied  to  the  battery.  The  largest  contribution 
was  from  a  fire  company,  of  which  Franklin  was  a 
member.  He  proposed  that  the  stock,  amounting  to 
about  sixty  pounds,  should  be  put  into  tickets  of  the 
lottery.  The  company  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
twenty-two  of  whom  were  Friends.  A  meeting  was 
called  to  decide  the  matter.  The  eight,  including 
Franklin,  who  were  not  Friends,  promptly  appeared. 
Franklin  thought  that  some  of  the  Friends  would  favor 
the  plan,  but  he  was  not  sure  of  a  majority.  Only  one 
opponent,  James  Morris,  appeared.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  measure  had  been  proposed,  as  "Friends 
were  all  against  it,  and  it  would  create  such  discord  as 
might  break  up  the  company."  Franklin  assured  him 
that  he  had  no  such  fears,  for  if  the  Friends  were  op- 
posed to  it,  the  others  would,  "  agreeably  to  the  usage 
of  old  societies,  submit."  When  the  hour  for  acting 
had  come,  Morris  desired  the  members  to  wait  for 
others,  as  only  nine  were  present.  At  this  juncture, 
Franklin  was  called  out  of  the  room.  Two  Friends, 
members  of  the  company,  were  waiting  for  him.  They 
told  him  that  eight  of  their  number  favored  the 
measure,  but  did  not  wish  to  appear  and  vote  if  it  could 
be  carried  without  their  aid.  Franklin,  then  knowing 
that  he  was  on  sure  ground,  returned  to  the  meeting, 
and  after  a  little  seeming  hesitation,  agreed  to  a  delay 
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of  another  hour.  This  Mr.  Morris  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tremely fair.  Not  one  of  his  opposing  Friends  appeared, 
at  which  he  expressed  great  surprise,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  hour,  we  carried  the  resolution,  says  Frank- 
lin, "  eight  to  one."  He  adds  :  "  I  afterwards  estimated 
the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  against  defence  as 
one  to  twenty-one  only  ;  for  these  were  all  regular  mem- 
bers of  that  society  and  in  good  reputation  among  them, 
and  had  due  notice  of  what  was  proposed  at  that  meet- 
ing." 

Once  more  the  money  question  became  prominent  in 
1749;  as  the  circulation  had  been  diminished  by  the  re- 
payment of  former  loans,  the  Assembly  desired  to  make 
another  issue,  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  per- 
mit larger  loans  to  individuals.     A  bill  was  prepared, 
enlarging  the  volume  of  currency  to  /"8o,ooo,  payable 
in  sixteen  years  by  annual  installments.     Whenever  re- 
paid,  it  was  to  be  re-issued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.     Interest  was   fixed    at   five   per   cent ;    and   the 
maximum  that  could  be  loaned  to  individuals  was  pre- 
served.     The    governor    disliked    the   bill   because    it 
affected   unfavorably   the    interest    of  the   proprietors. 
Long  before,  Mrs.  Penn,  in  her  letter  to  Governor  Keith, 
had  said  to  him  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  bills,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
forbidden  him  to  sanction  any  more  issues.     The  quit- 
rents  were  payable  in  English  money  only,  and  debtors 
complained  because  they  could  not  pay  in  the  ordinary 
money  of  the  Province.     In  objecting  to  the  law  of  1739 
the  governor  insisted  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
equalizing  all  the  sterling  payments  due  to  the  crown, 
the  English  merchants,  and  the  proprietaries.     The  As- 
sembly replied  that  the  first  was  secured  by  an  act  of 
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Parliament  ;  the  second,  by  the  general  sense  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  practice  of  the  courts ;  that  a  statutory  pro- 
vision for  the  last  would  produce  two  standards  of  value 
and  thereby  depreciate  the  currency.  Furthermore, 
such  a  statute  would  render  the  value  of  rents  un- 
certain, and  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  proprietaries  to  approve  the 
measure  intensified  the  bitterness  between  them  and  the 
people.  The  money  was  good  enough  for  the  people, 
they  said,  but  not  good  enough  for  their  proprietors. 
After  much  discussion  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
governor,  the  proprietaries  agreed  to  accept  a  fixed  sum 
to  cover  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  The 
arrearages  of  rent  at  the  time  were  ^11,000,  on  which 
the  cost  of  exchange  was  ^4,000.  In  return  for  this, 
the  proprietors  received  ^"1,200,  and  an  annuity  of  ^130 
during  the  continuance  of  the  paper  currency,  in  consid- 
eration of  receiving  it  thereafter  at  the  current  value. 
Having  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  bill  became  a 
law,  and  the  sum  of  ^80,000  was  kept  in  circulation. 
During  this  period  ample  provision  had  been  made  for 
extinguishing  the  notes,  and  they  circulated  freely, 
superseding  the  bills  of  all  other  colonies.  The  only 
persons  who  had  refused  it  were  the  proprietaries  and 
English  merchants. 

To  prevent  over-issue,  perhaps  Webbe's  plan  was  the 
most  original.  Though  a  diligent  cultivator  of  the 
muse,  he  attempted  to  plant  a  seed  in  the  hard  soil  of 
finance  which,  he  evidently  imagined,  was  of  the 
mustard  seed  variety.  He  proposed  to  endow  the  issues 
with  an  automatic  quality  by  providing  that  any  pos- 
sessors could  return  them  to  the  government  and  draw 
"the  natural  interest"  thereon.  If  they  were  not 
19 
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wanted,  this  disposition  would  be  made  of  them  ;  if  they 
were  wanted,  they  would  remain  in  circulation.  The 
government  would  lose  nothing  by  paying  interest,  be- 
cause it  received  as  much  from  borrowers.1 

In  1748  Parliament  attempted  to  restrain  all  the 
American  colonies  from  issuing  bills  of  credit  as  a  cir- 
culating medium.  An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  oper- 
ation of  the  different  systems.  A  statement  was  pre- 
pared for  Pennsylvania.  Through  the  exertions  of  her 
agents,  and  of  the  proprietaries,  the  Province  was  not 
included  in  the  bill  passed  in  1751,  prohibiting  the 
Northern  colonies  from  creating  or  re-emitting  bills  of 
credit  except  for  extraordinary  emergencies.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  Assembly  the  following  year  prepared  a 
bill  for  issuing  ^40,000  more.  As  the  governor  objected 
to  the  amount,  it  was  reduced  one-half;  but,  still  refus- 
ing to  sanction  it  in  obedience  to  instructions  received 

'The  argument  concern ing  the  security  for  paper  money  was  thus 
put:  "As  those  who  take  bills  out  of  the  banks  in  Europe  put  in 
money  for  security,  so  here  we  engage  our  land.  And  as  bills  issued 
upon  money-security  are  money,  so  bills  issued  upon  land  security 
are  in  effect,  coined  land.  *  *  Could  a  method  be  fallen  upon  to  aug- 
ment and  diminish  the  quantity  of  currency  according  to  the  demand 
for  it,  its  value  would  remain  unalterable;  for,  as  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  money  extant  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  moveable  com- 
modities exchanged  by  it  would  be  always  alike,  the  same  number  of 
shillings  or  pounds  would  at  all  times  purcbase  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  and  art,  or  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  *  *  Now 
in  order  to  preserve  a  constant  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  floating  in  trade,  and  the  demand  for  it,  there  needs  nothing 
more  than  to  open  a  bank  that  shall  lend  on  good  real  security  for  the 
natural  interest  whatever  sums  may  be  applied  for  ;  and  shall  also  re- 
ceive back  any  sum  if  not  too  trifling,  from  any  person  offering  it, 
though  not  a  borrower,  allowing  him  the  the  natural  interest  or  an 
equivalent  to  it  till  he  calls  it  out  again."  Webbe's  Discourse  concern- 
ing Paper  Money,  6,  8. 
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from  the  proprietaries,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  currency.  Franklin  was 
chairman.  He  showed  how  rapid  had  been  the  advance 
in  the  internal  improvements  of  the  Province,  that  in 
1730  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  had  increased  to  171, 
four  years  later  to  212,  and  that  from  1749  to  1752  they 
had  averaged  over  four  hundred  annually.  The  popu- 
lation had  nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years  and  English 
manufactures  had  greatly  increased.  The  Indian  trade 
had  extended  far  toward  the  West,  embracing  many 
new  and  strange  nations.  Agriculture  had  rapidly  ad- 
vanced; the  loan-office  had  enabled  many  persons  to 
purchase  land  "yet,  great  as  these  benefits  were,"  con- 
tinued the  committee,  "  they  might  have  been  much 
greater  had  this  easy  method  for  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  lands  kept  pace,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
with  the  growing  numbers  of  the  people.  Even  at  this 
time,  though  application  by  failure  of  success  had  been 
greatly  discouraged,  there  were  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand on  the  list,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  supplied." 
In  1766  Parliament  did  prohibit  the  making  of  future 
issues  of  paper-money  in  the  colonies  a  lawful  tender 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  relating  to  stamped 
duties. 

Previous  to  the  French  occupation  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, France  had  been  drawing  her  lines  nearer  to 
the  Province  from  several  directions.  In  1745  the  Mar- 
quis de  La  Gallissonniere  had  been  appointed  Governor 
General  of  Canada.  He  had  spared  no  effort  to  mature 
a  plan  for  taking  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  dispatched  on  a  tonr  of  inspec- 
tion along  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  Celoron  de  Bienville 
with   three   hundred    men,    who   deposited   in    various 
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quarters  leaden  plates,  inscribed  with  a  memorial  of  his 
master's  title  to  those  countries. 

In  1746  John  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  died  ;  and 
the  governor,  when  announcing  Penn's  death,  also  made 
known  his  own  intention  of  resigning,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  Happily,  both  he  and  the  Assembly  had 
buried  their  differences,  and  they  parted  on  good  terms. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  departure,  Anthony  Palmer, 
President  of  the  Council,  governed  the  Province.1  Dur- 
ing his  presidency,  peace  was  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.2 
The  war  had  lasted  nine  years,  yet  the  Province  had 
not  contributed  much  money,  or  many  soldiers.  The 
northern  colonies  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle, 
while  the  Pennsylvanians  had  remained  at  home,  sub- 
duing the  forests,  a  more  profitable,  if  less  glorious  occu- 
pation than  conquering  France.  But  her  hour  of  trial 
and  suffering  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Section  III. 

The  Administrations  of  Hamilton  and  Morris. 

I749-I756- 
In  November,  1749,  James  Hamilton,  the  son  of  An- 
drew Hamilton,  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his  day, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  The  prospect  be- 
fore him  was  threatening.  The  peace  of  Aix-le-Cha- 
pelle,  concluded  the  year  before,  satisfied  neither  party, 
nor  did  either  believe  that  it  would  long  endure.  Cape 
Breton  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  possessors,  and 
the  hardy  New  England  fishermen,  who  sailed  within 
sight  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  uttered  curses  loud 
and  deep  against  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     He  well  knew 

'May  29,  1748  to  Nov.  23,  1748.       2 October  1,  1748. 
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that  as  long  as  Louisbourg  remained  with  the  French,  it 
would  remain  the  nursing  mother  of  privateers,  and  that 
English  trade  and  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  sea  would 
be  in  jeopardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  hardly  better  sat- 
isfied, for  among  other  requirements,  the  people  of 
Acadia  were  to  be  removed.  For  them,  this  was  a  bitter 
draught.  Consequently,  Great  Britain  regarded  the 
settlement  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  necessary, 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1748  persons  were  sent  there 
to  found  the  town  of  Halifax.  The  French  were  un- 
willing to  yield  the  peninsula,  and  at  last  openly  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  their  rivals.  Thus  began  that 
scene  of  dissension  and  strife  between  the  original  set- 
tlers and  those  who  came  afterward,  which  ended  only 
with  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians,  whose  sorrows 
have  been  sung  in  many  a  sympathetic  ear  through  the 
pages  of  Evangeline. 

Even  the  blindest  could  see  that  the  renewal  of  the 
war  was  inevitable.  Neither  party,  however,  realized 
the  real  issue  at  stake.  The  eyes  of  the  French  perhaps 
were  opened  widest  at  this  time  to  the  possibilities  of 
continental  expansion.  Looking  at  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  as  the  western  border  of  the  English  colonies, 
the  French  government  had  an  indefinable  policy  of  ap- 
propriating the  remainder  of  the  continent  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf.  The  Mississippi  had  been  discovered,  and 
through  this  accident  was  asserted  a  title  to  that  great 
valley  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  wherein  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  can  easily  sustain  life.  They 
befriended  the  Indians  and  interested  them  in  trade; 
assured  them  that  they  were  not  after  their  lands ;  and 
sought  to  impress  on  them  their  superiority  to  the  Eng- 
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lish.  The  game  had  begun  to  disappear  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  best  furs  were  to  be  found  on  the 
further  side.  With  forts  and  trading-houses  established 
in  the  Indian  country,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  so  the 
French  thought,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  supplying 
English  dealers,  or  from  receiving  English  commodities. 

Two  years  afterward  a  body  of  troops,  under  General 
Joncaire,  visited  the  Ohio  country  and  seized  the  prop- 
erty and  persons  of  English  traders  found  there,  confis- 
cated their  property,  and  sent  them  to  France.  In  1752 
there  arrived  in  Canada  the  Marquis  de  Duquesne  de 
Menneville,  a  captain  in  the  royal  marines.  Haughty 
in  manner,  he  never  grew  into  favor  with  the  Canadians. 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  however,  revealing  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  heart.  In  1754,  an  English  woman,  nine- 
teen years  old,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  Quebec. 
Twelve  years  before  she  had  been  captured  by  the  sav 
ages  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Canada.  The  events  of  her 
early  life  quickly  passed  from  her  memory,  but  she  did 
not  forget  her  native  tongue,  and  still  dreamed  of  the 
day  of  her  re-union  with  her  unknown  kindred.  By 
some  chance  M.  de  Duquesne  heard  of  her,  purchased 
her  freedom,  and  sent  her  to  Philadelphia.  The  same 
year  he  demanded  his  recall  by  the  government  to  re- 
turn to  the  naval  service. 

To  secure  their  possessions,  the  French  built  forts 
from  Montreal  to  French  Creek,  and  by  the  end  of  1753 
the  last  of  them  had  been  completed.  To  the  last  place 
in  December,  1753,  Major  Washington  was  sent  to  warn 
the  trespassers  to  retire.  Here  he  found  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  resist  further  invasions  of  the 
wilderness.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  canoes  were  built  in 
which  the  troops  were  to  be  floated  down  the  Le-Boeuf 
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and  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio.  The  two  leaders  of 
enterprise  in  this  quarter  were  not  without  a  history. 
The  governor  at  Montreal,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  be- 
came involved  in  an  intrigue  with  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  resident.  In  like  manner,  M.  Bigot,  who 
was  a  recent  resident  of  Canada,  had  contracted  a  liaison 
with  Madam  Pean,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
pair  joined  in  a  common  plan  to  remove  to  a  distant 
place  the  husbands  of  the  women  whose  society  they  so 
much  desired.  Accordingly,  they  were  sent  to  build 
forts  in  the  wilderness.  The  last  of  the  chain  was  at 
French  Creek,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Province. 

On  his  return  to  the  Virginia  capital,  Washington  de- 
scribed to  the  governor  the  French  progress.  It  was  re- 
solved to  fit  out  an  expedition  that  should  immediately 
go  to  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mononga- 
hela ;  and  the  governor  was  eagerly  desirous  that  Penn- 
sylvania should  join  in  the  enterprise.  The  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  had  required  the  provincial  governor, 
should  any  foreign  power  encroach  on  his  majesty's 
limits,  to  demand  an  immediate  withdrawal,  and  if  met 
by  a  refusal,  to  resort  to  arms.  The  Assembly  was  too 
modest  to  set  bounds  to  his  majesty's  dominions  in  the 
west,  even  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
as  that  body  was  not  required  to  resist  any  hostile 
attempt  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  Province,  it  de- 
clined to  assist  the  Virginians.  This  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  not  engaging  in  the  war.  The  gov- 
ernor sharply  reproved  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  but 
the  members  had  too  much  confidence  in  their  subter- 
fuge to  abandon  it.  They  demanded  formal  proof  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Province  by  the  French;  and,  as- 
suming or  believing  that  the  Province  had  not  been  in- 
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vaded,  were  unwilling  to  contribute  anything  for  war 
purposes. 

Washington  was  given  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  he  was  instructed  to  capture,  kill  or  destroy, 
all  who  should  impede  his  operations.  The  little  army 
consisted  of  only  four  hundred  men.  The  French  were 
wide  awake  and  had  reached  the  coveted  spot  first. 
Washington  learned  through  Ensign  Ward,  to  whom 
had  been  given  a  small  recounoitering  force,  that  an 
advance  was  impossible.  He  was  then  at  Will's  Creek. 
From  a  friendly  Indian,  Washington  learned  that  an  ex- 
pedition had  started  from  Fort  Du-Quesne  to  attack  any 
English  who  were  advancing  westward.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  was  overtaken  by  a  body  of  French  greatly 
exceeding  his  own  number.  At  once  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  to  Great  Meadows.  Two  miserable  teams  and  a 
few  pack-horses  were  the  only  means  of  transporting 
the  ammunition.  For  twelve  weary  miles  over  the 
Alleghenies  did  the  Virginians  drag  their  supplies,  with 
their  own  hands,  and  on  the  first  of  July  the  party 
arrived  at  Great  Meadows,  where  works  were  erected, 
called  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  a  log  breast-work,  one 
hundred  feet  square  and  surrounded  in  part  by  a  shallow 
ditch.  Soon  the  enemy  arrived  and  invested  the  pett}' 
fort.  This  was  on  the  third  of  July.  Expecting  that  it 
would  be  stormed,  a  part  of  the  force  was  put  in  the 
ditch  ;  the  others  were  formed  into  lines  and  the  fight 
began.  When  night  fell  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  To  the  French,  who  had  repeatedly  called 
for  a  parley,  the  English  listened  and  a  capitulation  was 
arranged.  On  the  following  morning  (the  fourth  of 
July,  1754,  twenty-two  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  the 
garrison  left  their  intrenchments  and  started  homeward. 
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While  the  war  was  in  progress,  Franklin  devised  a 
plan  for  a  political  union  of  the  colonies.  By  this,  a 
general  government  was  to  be  administered  by  a  presi- 
dent-general appointed  and  supported  by  the  crown.  A 
grand  council  of  forty-eight  members  was  to  be  chosen 
for  three  years  by  the  colonial  Assemblies,  who  were  to 
meet  first  at  Philadelphia.  After  the  first  three  years, 
the  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  public  treasury  by 
each  colony  was  to  be  the  measure  of  apportionment. 
The  grand  assembly  was  to  meet  annually,  or  oftener, 
if  the  president  saw  a  reason  for  calling  the  members 
together.  The  assembly  was  to  have  power  to  make 
peace  and  declare  war  with  Indian  nations,  to  regulate 
Indian  trade,  to  purchase  the  crown  lands  not  within 
the  colonies,  to  make  new  settlements,  to  raise  troops, 
build  forts  and  equip  vessels,  to  make  laws  and  levy 
taxes,  and  to  appoint  tax-collectors.  Penn  had  formed 
an  earlier  plan  of  union,  but  neither  seed  nor  soil  was 
yet  ready.  Unconsciously  many  were  working  for  this 
end.  The  English  condemned  Franklin's  plan  and  pre- 
sented another  for  governing  the  colonies  by  royal 
agents.  Both  plans  failed,  but  these  potent  words,  con- 
gress and  union,  had  been  uttered,  containing  a  marvel- 
ous life  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  grow  and 
blossom  into  the  fair  tree  of  American  liberty. 

During  Hamilton's  administration  the  counties  of 
York,  Cumberland,  Berks  and  Northampton  were 
created;  the  County  of  Lancaster  had  been  formed 
earlier.  By  organizing  these  counties  the  membership 
of  the  Assembly  was  increased  to  thirty-six.  Elections 
from  the  beginning  had  been  held  annually,  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  had  been  marred  by  any  unusual  incident. 
The  early  laws  regulating  the  qualification  of  voters  had 
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not  been  changed ;  illegal  voting  was  unknown ;  and 
violent  scenes  were  rarely  witnessed.  One  of  the 
gravest  political  sins  of  the  citizens  was  their  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  government,  and  their  disinclination  to  at- 
tend elections.1  Members  of  the  Assembly  often  served 
many  terms  and  were  nominated  in  the  simplest 
manner.  No  elaborate,  thimble-rigging,  party  machin- 
ery existed ;  and  though  party  warfare  was  incessant, 
the  leaders  did  not  revel  in  power  for  its  own  sake. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  on  the 
first  of  October  and  assembled  fourteen  days  afterward. 
Bach  county  was  divided  into  eight  election  districts ; 
consequently  each  of  them  consisted  of  several  town- 
ships. About  a  week  before  the  election  the  constable 
of  each  township  held  an  election  assisted  by  two  resi- 
dents. At  the  same  time  they  elected  an  inspector  for 
the  county  election.  Thus  as  many  inspectors  were 
chosen  at  this  election  as  there  were  townships  in  the 
county. 

The  election  was  held  at  the  court-house  and  was 
conducted  by  the  sheriff.  The  names  of  the  inspectors 
were  given  to  him,  and  from  this  list  an  impartial  man 
selected  eight  of  their  number  to  act  on  that  occasion. 

The  ballot  of  an  elector  containing  the  names  of  the 
candidates  was  folded  up  by  him  and  given  to  an  in- 
spector. If  he  knew  the  elector,  his  vote  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  a  box  prepared  for  that  purpose.     If  the  in- 

1  Concerning  the  action  of  the  electors  of  Bucks  County,  Davis 
says:  "For  the  first  half  century  of  the  county  the  vote  was  light, 
probably  from  two  causes,  want  of  interest  in  politics  and  the  property 
qualification  for  voters.  We  give  the  vote  for  a  few  years  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  last  century,  which  exhibits  considerable  fluc- 
tuation :  1725,512;  1727,339;  1728,530;  1730,445;  1734.  794;  1738, 
821  ;  1739,  571."     Hist,  of  Bucks  Co.,  870. 
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spector  doubted  his  property  qualification,  he  was 
required  to  make  oath  that  he  owned  the  requisite 
amount,  fifty  pounds.  The  names  of  the  electors  were 
recorded,  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  closing  the 
polls,  the  votes  were  counted  and  the  sheriff  standing  at 
the  court-house  door  announced  the  result.  The  names 
of  those  elected  were  put  on  two  lists,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  the  governor  and  the  other  to  the  Assembly. 

On  assembling,  the  members  elected  a  speaker.  A 
committee  was  next  sent  to  the  governor  to  inform  him 
that  they  were  assembled  and  ready  to  present  their 
speaker.  A  time  was  appointed  for  receiving  the  whole 
House  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  speaker  was  presented. 
It  was  customary  for  him  to  remind  the  governor  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  their  right  of  access  to  him  for 
public  purposes,  their  freedom  both  of  speech  in  their 
deliberations  and  from  arrest  while  in  session. 

The  governor  never  came  to  the  House,  but  sent  his 
messages  in  writing  by  his  secretary.  The  answers  of 
the  House  were  sent  by  two  members  deputed  for  that 
purpose.  They  were  addressed  to  him  in  the  third 
person:  "May  it  please  the  governor,"  or,  "with  the 
governor's  permission." 

Their  votes  were  given  viva  voce,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  usage  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  was 
followed.  All  the  bills  passed  were  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  session  and  presented  to  the  governor.  If  ap- 
proved, the  provincial  seal  was  put  on  them,  and  then 
they  were  recorded,  proclaimed  at  the  court-house  and 
printed. 

The  Assembly  decided  all  cases  of  disputed  elections, 
punished  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers  for  embezzle- 
ment,   or   for   neglect   of  duty,    and   prosecuted   those 
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guilty  of  misdemeanors  as  criminals  in  the  same  manner 
as  did  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 

How  did  the  Assembly  deal  with  absenting  members? 
Early  in  the  century  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
speaker  and  every  member  who  did  not  appear  within 
half  an  hour  "after  the  ring  of  the  bell"  should 
severally  pay  eight  pence,  and  a  similar  sum  for  every 
hour's  absence  after  the  call  of  the  House  unless  a  good 
cause  for  absence  could  be  shown. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  speaker  gave  each  mem- 
ber a  certificate  of  his  days  of  service,  with  an  order  to 
the  provincial  treasurer  for  payment.  Mileage,  how- 
ever, was  paid  for  only  one  journey  to  and  from  the 
Assembly  during  the  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
times  of  convening. 

How  did  these  grave  legislators  appear  when  assem- 
bled? An  unfriendly  observer  has  left  an  imperfect 
picture.  He  saw  them  in  session  in  July,  and  declared 
that  "  it  was  enough  to  make  one  sweat  to  see  them  sit- 
ting with  their  hats  on,  great  coarse  cloth  coats,  leather 
breeches  and  woolen  stockings.  There  was  not  a 
speech  made  the  whole  time;  whether  their  silence  pro- 
ceeded from  their  modesty  or  from  their  inability  to 
speak  I  know  not." 

During  Governor  Hamilton's  administration,  one  of 
the  reforms  worthy  of  notice  was  a  reformation  of  the 
calendar.  This  was  supplementary  to  a  parliamentary  act 
of  the  same  nature,  in  1751,  fixing  the  beginning  of  the 
year  on  the  first  of  January.  Formerly,  the  year  began 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  In  England,  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, or  Christmas.  The  practice  of  using  this  date 
was  continued  by  most  persons  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury.  I11  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  Anglican 
Church  required  that  their  year  should  begin  on  the 
25th  of  March,  which  was  Annunciation  or  Lady  Day. 
This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  writers  on  civil  law  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  continued  to  use  it  until  1752. 
It  was  known  as  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  year.  The 
first  of  January,  however,  had  been  regarded  in  England 
as  the  beginning  of  the  historical  year  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  and  in  Scotland  from 
1600.  The  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  or  legal 
year  and  the  historical  year  caused  great  practical  in- 
convenience, and  consequently  double -dating  was 
adopted  for  the  time  between  the  first  of  January  and 
the  25th  of  March,  thus  February  or  twelfth  month  6th, 
i68|,  means  the  6th  day  of  February,  or  last  month  of 
the  year  1684,  old  style,  or  second  month  of  1685,  new 
new  style,  the  lower  or  last  figure  representing  the  his- 
torical year,  which  is  the  present  mode  of  computation, 
and  the  figure  above  representing  the  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  year,  beginning  with  the  25th  of  March.  Without 
this  method  of  double-dating  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  know  which  year  was  intended,  especially 
for  the  time  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  25th 
of  March.  The  scruples  of  the  Friends  to  call  the 
months  by  their  designated  names,  because  these  were 
the  remnants  of  heathenism,  had  been  overcome  by  an 
act  of  Assembly  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  making  valid  all 
conveyances  and  other  instruments  of  writing  that  were 
dated  on  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  of  the  old  months. 
The  same  protection  was  now  given  to  instruments  con- 
forming to  the  date  of  the  new  calendar. 

A  few  months  before  the  close  of  Governor  Hamil- 
ton's administration,  James  Logan  died.     He  had  lived 
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eighty-seven  years.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  with 
William  Penn  in  1699,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Council  and  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  and  subsequently  Commissioner  of  Property, 
Chief  Justice  and  President  of  the  Council.  Most  of 
the  time  he  was  the  real  governor,  and  was  therefore 
disliked  by  the  popular  party.  Divining  with  a  clear 
and  intelligent  eye  the  motives  and  ways  of  those 
around  him,  he  preserved  a  stoical  silence,  save  when 
the  occasion  required  him  to  speak.  Neither  seeking 
nor  desiring  to  win  the  affection  of  the  people,  he 
lived  quite  apart  from  them,  content  with  his  work  and 
books,  conscious  of  performing  his  duty  and  enjoying 
the  perfect  confidence  of  his  superiors.  Familiar  with 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  he  could  converse  in 
several  tongues.  He  was  also  a  mathematician  and  a 
natural  and  moral  philosopher.  Though  a  Friend,  he 
believed  in  war  measures,  because  these  were  necessary 
to  preserve  public  power.  Though  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia had  given  nothing  to  him,  and  had  treated  him 
coldly  during  his  long  and  useful  life,  he  rewarded  her 
coldness  with  the  gift  of  a  library  of  three  thousand 
volumes,  collected  in  fifty  years,  containing  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  best  books  in  various  languages,  arts  and 
sciences. 

Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Robert  H.  Morris,  the  son 
of  a  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  met  Franklin  and  asked  him  if  the  prospect 
for  himself  was  as  uncomfortable  as  the  ways  had  been 
for  his  predecessors.  Franklin  replied,  "No,  you  may, 
on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  comfortable  administra- 
tion, if  you  will  only  take  care  not  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  with  the  Assembly."      Morris  inquired,   "How 
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can  you  advise  my  avoiding  disputes?     You  know  I 
love  disputing ;    it  is   one   of    my   greatest   pleasures ; 
however,  to  show  the  regard  I  have  for  your  counsel,  I 
promise  you  I  will,   if  possible,  avoid  them."     A  new 
Assembly  had  just  been  elected,  but  nothing  was  done, 
during  the  first  session,  for  Morris  was  absent  in  the 
Lower  Counties.     At  the  next  session,  he   laid  before 
them  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State,    reproving  the  Province  for  its   negli- 
gence in  not  consulting  with  the  other  colonies  to  pro- 
vide means  of  defence.     Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
old  conflict  was  renewed.     The  Friends  continued  their 
resistance,  while  the  governor  in  turn  was  just  as  active 
as  his  predecessors  had  been   in  trying  to  secure  money 
and  men  for  continuing  the  war.     Indeed,  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Province  could  no  longer  escape  bearing 
a   much  heavier  burden.      On  receiving   the   news  of 
Washington's  defeat,   the  English  Government,  whose 
commercial  prosperity  was  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  success  of  its  colonial  system,  determined  on  a  more 
vieorous  course.     The  affairs  of  the  Province   at  this 
time  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  assisted  by  the  board  of  trade.     The  secretary, 
during  this  period,  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
inefficiency  was  well   known.      The   members  of  the 
board  of  trade  were  of  the  same  pattern,  but  happily 
for   Britain,  as  well   as   America,    the   presidency  was 
changed.     The  Earl  of  Halifax,  who   succeeded,  was 
energetic  and  ambitious,  and  he  determined  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  policy.     He  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to 
encroachments   that,   unless   speedily   checked,    would 
turn  all  the  channels  of  Indian  trade  from  our  borders, 
and,  confining  the  colonies  between  the  seaboard  and  the 
mountains,  leave  them  to  wither  and  perish. 
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It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  troops  to  America, 
and  Newcastle  was  compelled  to  yield  to  this  decision. 
Two  regiments  were  designated,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  Braddock.  "  Surely,"  says  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  writing  to  Governor  Morris,  "we 
have  a  general  most  judiciously  chosen  for  being  dis- 
qualified for  the  service  he  is  in,  in  almost  every  respect. 
He  may  be  brave,  for  aught  I  know,  and  he  is  honest  in 
pecuniary  matters."  Franklin  thought  that  he  was  "a 
brave  man,  and  might  probably  have  made  a  figure  as  a 
good  officer  in  some  European  war ;  but  he  had  too 
much  self-confidence,  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  valor 
of  regular  troops,  too  mean  a  one  of  both  Americans 
and  Indians."  Concerning  his  early  history,  not  much 
is  known.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  afterward  captain,  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, brigadier  and  major-general,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  at 
Bath,  in  England.  Thus  his  son  Edward  rightfully 
came  to  share  the  perils  and  glories  of  a  military  life. 

The  scheme  of  Braddock  was  very  complete.  It  was 
the  entire  sway  of  English  power  on  the  American 
continent.  The  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  regi- 
ments, then  stationed  in  Ireland,  were  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  expedition.  Two  other  regiments,  each  of  a 
thousand  men,  were  to  be  raised  in  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  force,  the  king's  independent  companies  in 
America  were  to  be  under  Braddock' s  command,  and 
royal  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  different  gover- 
nors, demanding  the  aid  of  colonial  troops,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  as  many  Indians  as  could  be  enlisted.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  regulars,  militia  and  savages  would 
form  an  army  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men. 
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From  this  time  forth,  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  for  the  contest.  Liberal  supplies  of  money  were 
granted  to  different  provinces;  to  Virginia  ^10,000  in 
cash  were  sent,  with  authority  to  draw  for  as  much 
more ;  to  Pennsylvania,  six  hundred  firelocks  or 
muskets  were  sent  with  bayonets,  three  tons  of  musket 
balls,  fifteen  barrels  of  gun-powder  and  five  thousand 
flints. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  December,  Braddock  sailed  from  the 
Downs  for  Virginia  in  the  Centurion,  a  ship  hardly  less 
famous  among  the  British  sailors  than  Nelson's  Victory. 
The  main  body  of  the  fleet  was  to  follow  as  soon  as 
possible.  Braddock's  arrival  was  hailed  with  a  lively 
interest  by  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  filled  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  overthrow  ot 
the  French. 

Meantime  the  French  had  been  completing  their 
preparations.  A  force  of  five  thousand  militia,  six  hun- 
dred Indians  and  four  hundred  regulars  had  been  raised 
in  1753  in  New  France  for  occupying  the  Ohio.  This 
force  was  afterward  considerably  enlarged. 

Fort  Du-Quesne,  the  objective  point  of  the  expedition, 
was  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  It  was  a  parallel- 
ogram, its  four  sides  facing  nearly  the  four  sides  of  the 
compass,  with  a  bastion  at  each  corner  giving  it  a  poly- 
gonal appearance.  The  fort  was  made  of  large,  straight 
logs,  rising  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  backed 
with  earth.  As  the  sides  of  the  fort  nearest  the  rivers 
were  protected  by  nature,  they  were  without  bastions, 
but  a  strong  stockade  twelve  feet  high,  made  of  logs  a 
foot  in  diameter,  extended  from  bastion  to  bastion  and 
20 
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partly  inclosed  the  area.  The  stockade  was  constructed 
with  holes  like  basket-work,  and  loop-holes  slanting 
downward  were  cut  through  them  to  enable  the  men  to 
fire.  At  a  distance  of  four  rods  from  these  walls  a  shal- 
low ditch  was  dug  completely  environing  them  and  pro- 
tected by  a  second  stockade  seven  feet  high,  built  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  first  and  solidly  embanked  with 
earth.  Two  gates  opened  into  the  fort,  the  western  from 
the  water-side  and  the  eastern,  from  the  land.  Between 
the  eastern  posterns  was  sunk  a  deep  well  over  which  a 
drawbridge  was  placed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1754,  the  French  fleet  assem- 
bled in  the  harbor  of  Brest.  Twenty-two  vessels  of 
war  were  to  carry  the  French  troops  to  America.  Six 
regiments,  whose  names  were  known  on  almost  every 
battle  field  of  Europe,  embarked,  the  regiments  of 
Artois,  of  Burgundy,  of  Guienne,  of  Lauguedoc,  of 
Beam  and  of  de  la  Reine.  They  numbered  fully  three 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  German  Baron 
Deiskau,  the  favored  pupil  of  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
English  admiral,  Boscawen,  with  instructions  to  capture 
or  destroy  them,  had  already  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and 
was  awaiting  their  appearance  among  the  fogs  of  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Nor  did  he  wait  in  vain, 
capturing  two  and  nearly  so  the  flag-ship,  the  Entre- 
prenent  itself.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec, 
on  the  19th  day  of  June  and  succeeding  days.  The  reg- 
ular troops  in  Canada  were  thus  increased  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  while 
a  militia  of  eight  thousand  was  also  in  the  field,  or  in 
garrison  at  the  various  forts.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  increase  of  the  French  force  in  Canada,  nothing 
was  done  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du-Quesne, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  safe  from  attack. 
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Shortly  after  Braddock's  arrival,  he  began  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  campaign.  The  troops  were  to  assemble 
at  Fort  Cumberland.  It  was  expected  that  the  Forty- 
fourth  and  Forty-eighth  regiments,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  would  be  increased  to  seven  hundred 
each  by  enlistments  from  Pennsylvania.  This  expecta- 
tion was  never  fulfilled.  Braddock  wrote  to  Governor 
Morris,  entreating  him  to  offer  a  bounty  of  £$  sterling 
to  every  one  that  enlisted.  It  was  also  expected  that 
the  Province  would  cut  a  road  from  the  Susquehanna, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Juniata,  to  the  forks  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  by  which  flour  and  other  stores  could  be 
sent  from  Philadelphia  to  the  army.  The  Pennsylvania 
governor  was  desirous  of  doing  everything  within  his 
power,  but  the  Assembly  was  only  half-hearted  in  the 
work.  Until  it  voted  supplies,  the  governor  could  raise 
no  recruits,  nor  cut  any  road.  During  the  interval, 
when  the  Assembly  was  not  in  session,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  survey  the  country,  and  report 
on  the  best  route  for  the  desired  road.  He  also  issued 
a  warrant  to  the  collectors  and  port  officers  within  his 
jurisdiction,  directing  them  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass 
outward  whose  destination  was  unknown,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  carrying  of  supplies  to  the  enemy. 

While  the  Assembly  was  moving  so  slowly  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  Province,  the  other  colonies 
were  heartily  performing  their  part.  At  this  very 
moment,  after  Pennsylvania's  refusal  to  agree  on  any 
plan  for  raising  a  force  to  operate  against  Fort  Du- 
Quesne,  her  sons  were  enlisting  by  hundreds  under 
the  banners  of  northern  commanders,  Shirley  and  Pep- 
perrell,  or  offering  their  services  in  Virginia  and  New 
York. 
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A  congress  of  governors  of  five  colonies  met  in  April, 
in  Alexandria,  where  the  plan  for  the  summer's  cam- 
paign was  laid  before  them.  Sir  John  St.  Clair  had 
visited  the  commissioners,  to  whom  the  work  of  building 
the  road  was  entrusted.  He  stormed  like  a  lion  over 
their  slow  progress,  and  also  over  the  failure  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  furnish  provisions.  The  Assembly,  realizing  the 
great  advantage  of  having  a  direct  communication  with 
Fort  Du-Quesne,  consented  to  its  construction,  and  even 
projected  another  to  Wills'  Creek ;  but  the  governor, 
finding  that  the  Assembly  was  not  disposed  to  expend  a 
sum  sufficient  to  half  execute  both  designs,  succeeded  in 
putting  all  the  means  into  the  road  leading  to  the  forks 
of  the  Youghiogheny.  Even  the  cost  of  this  offended  the 
Assembly,  as  the  bill  was  ^3,000,  while  it  was  willing 
to  spend  only  ^800.  The  construction  was  very  slow, 
as  provisions  were  not  regularly  supplied  to  the  work- 
men, and  no  guard  was  placed  around  them  until  June, 
when  the  general  detached  fifty  men  for  this  purpose. 

The  army  was  to  start  from  Alexandria  in  two  divis- 
ions, one  regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  stores  going 
through  Winchester,  Virginia  ;  and  the  other  regiment, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  stores,  by  way  of  Frederick, 
Maryland.  The  former  Province  could  not  afford  for- 
age, provisions,  wagons  nor  cattle.  It  is  true  that  the 
lands  between  the  heads  of  navigation  in  the  Potomac 
and  branches  of  the  Ohio  were  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  apart ;  but  his  march  would  have  been  shortened 
by  six  weeks,  and  ^140,000  saved,  had  he  taken  the 
Pennsylvania  route.  Carlisle  would  have  been  a  better 
frontier  station  than  Will's  Creek  ;  it  was  more  accessi- 
ble from  Philadelphia  than  Fort  Cumberland  was  from 
Alexandria  ;  and  it  was  in  a  more  cultivated  country. 
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The  distance  from  Fort  Du-Quesne,  however,  was  much 
greater.  The  only  motive  for  the  route  taken  was  to 
gratify  a  political  favorite  with  a  commission  of  two 
and  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  funds  sent  to  Virginia. 
For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  was  Alexandria  fixed  as 
the  place  for  debarking  the  troops.  Thus  in  the  early, 
as  well  as  latter  days  rascality  flourished. 

Like  a  prudent  general,  before  setting  out,  Brad- 
dock  inquired  into  the  matter  of  subsistance,  and  im- 
mediately discovered  a  serious  lack.  From  Maryland 
and  Virginia  he  expected  twenty-five  hundred  horses, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and  eleven  hundred 
beeves.  Instead  of  this  number,  only  twenty  wagons 
and  two  hundred  horses  were  forthcoming,  and  the 
provisions  furnished  by  Maryland,  on  inspection,  were 
found  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Such  disappointments 
were  enough  to  inflame  the  most  serene  temper. 
Franklin,  who  had  accompanied  Shirley,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Governor,  to  the  congress  at  Annapolis  (where 
he  remained  after  its  adjournment  to  establish  a 
post  route  between  Wills'  Creek  and  Philadelphia), 
found  that  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  detested 
Pennsylvania,  declaring  that  the  Province  had  refused 
them  horses,  wagons  and  food  at  any  price ;  had  refused 
to  build  a  road  from  the  camp  to  their  back  settlements; 
and  was  even  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  French. 
Franklin  replied  that  the  Assembly  had,  indeed,  granted 
^5000  to  support  the  king's  troops,  that  it  was  under- 
stood Maryland  and  Virginia  were  to  furnish  the 
wagons,  and  that  Pennsvlvania  did  not  know  that  more 
were  wanted.  He  said  that  the  expedition  ought  to 
have  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  every  farmer  had  a 
wagon.     Catching  at  the  hope  implied  in  this  conversa- 
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tion,  Braddock  asked  him  if  horses  and  teams  for  the 
expedition  could  be  procured  in  Pennsylvania,  and  if  so, 
would  he  undertake  to  obtain  a  supply.  Franklin 
declared  that  he  would,  and  like  all  of  his  plans  this 
one,  as  was  said  of  the  plans  of  the  great  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  had  hands  and  feet.  A  hand-bill  was  printed, 
and  copies  were  widely  distributed  through  an  exten- 
sive part  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  the  terms  on  which 
his  son,  William  Franklin,  or  himself,  was  desirous  of 
hiring  for  General  Braddock  fifteen  hundred  saddle  or 
pack  horses,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons.  Within 
a  fortnight  he  had  enough,  braddock  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  Franklin's  conduct  in  a  letter  to  his 
government,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  almost  the 
first  instance  of  integrity  and  ability  that  he  had  met  in 
the  provinces. 

Braddock  also  desired  to  strengthen  his  army  by  a 
company  of  Indian  soldiers.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
Governor  Dinwiddie  informed  him  that  a  large  force  of 
Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians  would  arrive  at  Win- 
chester, where  they  were  to  meet  the  Six  Nations  in 
council.  The  appointed  time  came,  but  no  Indians. 
Other  men,  better  qualified  than  the  governor,  put  no 
reliance  whatever  on  the  Southern  Indians.  Braddock, 
suspecting  that  Dinwiddie's  arrangement  would  fail, 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  begged 
Morris  to  persuade  the  Indian  warriors  to  join  his  camp, 
and  to  advise  him  how  he  ought  to  treat  them  ;  desiring 
too,  that  they  should  be  informed  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  expel  the  French,  and  to  restore  the  country 
they  occupied  to  the  Indians.  When  the  general 
reached  Will's  Creek,  a  few  were  awaiting  his  arrival, 
and  after  terms  had  been  made  with  them,  they  formally 
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took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  French.  But  there 
were  only  forty  or  fifty,  and  perhaps  of  these,  not  more 
than  eight  remained  to  the  end.  Braddock  has  been 
much  blamed  for  alienating  them  by  his  cold  and  for- 
bidding manners.  After  his  defeat,  Scaroyady,  their 
chief  said,  he  "was  a  bad  man.  He  looked  upon  us  as 
dogs,  and  would  never  hear  anything  that  was  said  to 
him.  We  often  endeavored  to  advise  him,  and  to  tell 
him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  with  his  soldiers ;  but  he 
never  appeared  pleased  with  us,  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  a  great  many  of  onr  warriors  left  him  and  would 
not  be  under  his  command." 

At  this  time  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  doubt 
whether  to  go  with  the  English  or  with  the  French. 
The  English  had  wronged  them  by  taking  away  their 
land,  and  with  it  their  livelihood,  the  wild  game  of  the 
forest.  Even  at  this  early  day,  nearly  all  game  had  dis- 
appeared east  of  the  Alleghenies.  They  were  assured 
by  the  French  that,  joining  them,  their  wrongs  would 
be  revenged  and  their  lands  restored.  The  Indians  had 
as  little  faith  in  French  as  in  English  promises ;  but 
they  saw  clearly  the  importance  of  their  assistance  to 
the  warring  parties. 

Knowing  this,  they  did  not  propose  to  sell  themselves 
cheaply.  They  were  always  ready  to  make  treaties. 
On  these  occasions  presents  were  needful,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Indians,  following  the  methods  so  often 
practiced  by  the  superior  race  at  a  later  day,  did  not 
hesitate  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  English  and  after 
getting  their  reward  for  maintaining  neutrality,  go  to 
the  French  and  treat  with  them  in  the  same  manner. 
At  this  time  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  living  at 
Kittanning  under  Shingas  and  King  Beaver  and  Captain 
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Jacob,  as  well  as  those  at  Logstown,  steadily  resisted 
all  the  wiles  of  the  French  to  join  them. 

Of  those  who  offered  their  services,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  Captain  Jack.  This  "Indian  Killer" 
was  not  unknown  to  Braddock;  but  he  insisted  on  such 
terms  of  freedom  from  regular  discipline  that  Braddock, 
a  trained  soldier,  could  not  accept  them.  Jack  was 
once  a  frontier  settler.  Returning  to  his  home  one 
evening  after  a  long  day's  chase,  he  found  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins  and  the  blackened  corpses  of  his 
murdered  family.  Over  these  he  vowed  never  to  for- 
give the  race  who  had  done  this  wicked  thing.  To  his 
dying  hour  he  was  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
Indians.  At  that  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
bold  woodsmen,  clad  like  himself  in  Indian  attire,  and 
following  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare.  His  home  was 
in  the  Juniata  country,  but  his  fame  was  known  from 
Fort  Augusta  to  the  Potomac.  Many  a  tale  is  told  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Black  Rifle,  the  Black  Hunter,  the 
Wild  Hunter  of  the  Juniata,  or  the  Black  Hunter  of  the 
Forest,  by  which  names  he  was  known.  Though  mod- 
ern historical  students  have  put  Captain  Jack  in  the 
gallery  of  fictitious  heroes,  he  has  long  filled  a  place  too 
conspicuous  to  be  left  without  any  notice  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  April  the  army  started  from 
Alexandria.  As  the  march  was  slower  than  Braddock's 
calculation,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  rough- 
ness of  the  way,  the  route  was  somewhat  changed.  On 
the  20th  of  May  Braddock  collected  all  his  forces  at 
Will's  Creek.  They  were  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty- 
eighth  regiments,  increased  from  one  thousand  by 
Maryland    and    Virginia    levies    to   fourteen    hundred 
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men.  Of  the  remaining  levies  about  one  hundred 
were  formed  into  two  companies  of  carpenters  or  ap- 
prentices, who  were  to  open  the  road  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs  to  wagons.  There  was  also  a  troop  of 
provincial  light-horse,  which  had  hitherto  served  as  the 
body-guard,  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  sailors  with  a 
half-dozen  officers,  furnished  by  Commodore  Rapel,  who 
were  to  assist  in  building  bridges.  The  entire  force 
consisted  of  two  thousand  and  thirty-seven.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  company  of  light-horse  and  the  sea- 
men, not  exceeding  two  hundred,  and  the  Indians  who 
remained  with  the  general  to  the  end,  making  a  total 
of  about  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  usual 
train  of  non-combatants  were  not  wanting,  women  and 
Indians  and  wagoners. 


Section  IV. 

Morris1  Administration.     Braddock 's  March  and  Defeat. 
May3o-July  9,  1754.. 

Before  the  army  left  Will's  Creek,  it  was  ill-supplied 
with  provisions.  Even  the  tables  of  the  officers  were 
scantily  and  meagrely  furnished.  On  Franklin's  return 
to  Philadelphia,  he  asked  the  Assembly's  committee  to 
apply  a  small  portion  of  the  ^5000  in  its  hands  to  pro- 
curing camp  supplies  for  the  subalterns  whose  purses, 
never  very  deep,  had  been  utterly  drained  by  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  exacted  for  everything  needed  for  a  long 
march  through  the  wilderness.  Accordingly,  some 
supplies  were  sent  by  a  train  of  pack-horses  from  Lan- 
caster to  twenty  subalterns.  This  attention  of  the 
postmaster  was  very  kindly  acknowledged  by  the  recip- 
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ients,  and  led  the  way  for  more  substantial  things. 
The  Lower  Counties  presented  fifty  fat  oxen  and  one 
hundred  sheep  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  general's  own  use.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
causes  ascribed  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  was  the 
delay  at  Will's  Creek  for  the  want  of  stores.  An  elo- 
quent historian  of  this  expedition  says,  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  fortnight's  earlier  arrival  on  the  Ohio 
would  have  given  victory  to  Braddock's  army,  and 
peace  to  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  In  lieu  of  this,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
own  blind  perversity,  a  desolating  and  ruinous  war 
steeped,  for  years,  their  land  in  blood,  and  cost  them, 
eventually,  ten  times  as  much  as  would  ordinarily  have 
insured  their  perfect  security." 

Notwithstanding  the  small  assistance  given  by  the 
Province  to  the  expedition,  Governor  Morris  enjoined 
the  people  by  a  proclamation  to  unite  with  him  in  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  success  of  the  royal 
arms.  On  the  appointed  day  all  labor  throughout  the 
Province  ceased ;  the  fields  were  left  untilled ;  the  un- 
pent  waters  glided  idly  beneath  the  motionless  wheels ; 
no  smoking  columns  arose  from  the  forge ;  everywhere 
except  in  the  house  of  prayer,  in  field  and  cottage,  in 
mill  and  on  the  highway,  there  was  a  strange,  un- 
wonted silence.  It  was  like  the  brief  sleep  of  nature 
before  the  dreaded  storm. 

At  last,  though  not  well  prepared,  Braddock  under- 
took the  long  and  tedious  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains. Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  Major  Chapman  with  six 
hundred  men  set  out  to  clear  the  road  to  the  Little 
Meadows  and  the  Yonghiogheny,  thirty  miles  distant, 
where  they  were  to  erect  a  fortified  camp.     The  army 
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followed  in  three  divisions,  Braddock  delaying  his  own 
departure  until  the  last  man  had  marched.  The  expe- 
dition was  now  fairly  on  its  way  to  the  Ohio.  Owing  to 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  progress  of  the 
army  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  ten  miles  was  regarded 
as  a  good  day's  march.  Not  even  this  distance,  on  some 
days,  was  traveled.  Roads  had  to  be  cut  through  the 
forest,  mountain  streams  bridged,  morasses  made  pass- 
able. The  number  of  wagons  and  pack-horses  strug- 
gling through  this  untraveled  land  stretched  the  line  to 
a  dangerous  length,  and  all  the  difficulties  predicted  by 
Franklin  were  soon  realized.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  journey  it  was  resolved  to  lighten  the  burdens, 
and  part  of  the  artillery  and  fifty  men  were  sent  back  to 
Cumberland.  The  soldiers'  wives  also  were  sent  away. 
The  officers,  who  even  in  the  infantry  always  rode  on 
the  march,  sent  back  to  Will's  Creek  all  luggage  except 
absolute  essentials,  and  over  a  hundred  of  their  super- 
fluous horses  were  freely  contributed  to  the  general  ser- 
vice, the  general  himself  and  his  aides  setting  the  ex- 
ample by  giving  twenty. 

The  route  pursued  by  Braddock  was  neither  the  short- 
est nor  best  one.  It  was  the  path  followed  by  the  Ohio 
company  some  years  before  and  which,  a  very  little 
widened,  had  served  the  needs  of  Washington's  party  in 
1754.  It  did  lead  to  the  Ohio,  yet  if  the  country  had 
been  more  intelligently  surveyed,  a  shorter  and  better 
course  could  have  been  easily  discovered. 

Not  long  after  the  toilsome  journey  began,  sickness 
prevailed  among  the  troops,  caused  by  their  long  con- 
finement and  short  diet.  Even  Washington  for  many 
days  was  severely  ill.  The  army  was  ten  days  in  reach- 
ing Little  Meadows,   twenty-four  miles  from  Cumber- 
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land.  Slowly  it  moved  onward,  with  a  line  sometimes 
four  miles  long,  through  numerous  places  well  adapted 
for  an  ambush  or  a  surprise.  The  pine  forests  of  an 
enormous  height  flung  their  dark  shadows  over  every- 
thing. The  loneliness  of  the  scene  was  only  surpassed 
by  its  utter  stillness.  Imagination  could  easily  paint 
myriad  forms  in  these  gloomy,  woody  depths,  that  were 
aptly  named,  "the  shades  of  death." 

Not  until  the  18th  of  June  were  the  troops  beyond 
these  despondingly  impressive  scenes.  Then  Braddock 
began  slowly  to  descend  the  shaggy  steep  of  Meadow 
Mountain.  Having  reached  Little  Meadows  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  there  was  a  further  reduction  of 
baggage.  A  dozen  more  horses  were  given  to  the  ser- 
vice, among  them  Washington's  best  charger,  while  his 
luggage  was  reduced  to  a  single  portmanteau,  half-filled. 
Before  the  council  met,  Braddock  privately  consulted 
him  concerning  the  expediency  of  pushing  more  rapidly 
forward  with  a  light  division,  a  course  that  was  warmly 
approved.  It  was  believed  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du- 
Quesne  was  very  weak,  and  could  not  be  easily  strength- 
ened. St.  Clair  with  Gage  and  four  hundred  men 
started  ahead  the  next  day  to  open  a  road.  The  follow- 
ing day  Braddock  followed  with  eight  hundred  men, 
the  elite  of  the  army;  but  this  step,  though  warmly  re- 
commended by  the  leading  officers,  greatly  offended 
those  who  were  left  behind.  The  advance  party  made 
such  slow  progress  in  cutting  the  road  that  the  re- 
mainder easily  kept  near  them.  The  road,  too,  was  beset 
with  the  watchful  enemy,  who  sought  to  embarrass  their 
march.  On  one  occasion  three  Mohawk  Indians  came 
into  camp  with  intelligence  from  Fort  Du-Quesne,  but 
they  deserted  during  the  night  and  probably  returned  to 
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the  French.  With  them  went  one  of  the  general's 
Indians  who  had  long  shown  a  disposition  to  desert. 
During  the  march  he  would  conceal  himself  on  the 
flanks,  lying  down  flat  behind  a  stump  or  stone,  or 
creeping  into  the  tall  grass.  He  was  constantly  rooted 
out  by  the  sergeants  of  the  flanking  parties,  who  were 
trained  to  such  service.  On  the  night  after  his  flight 
three  Englishmen  who  straggled  beyond  the  lines  were 
shot  and  scalped. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Braddock  entered  Pennsylvania. 
Around  him  were  the  high  peaks  of  Somerset  and  Fay- 
ette Counties,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Descending  into  the  valleys,  nine  days  afterward  he 
reached  Stewart's  Crossing  on  the  Youghiogheny, 
thirty-five  miles  from  his  destination.  At  that  time  spies 
were  on  every  side  of  the  army,  watching  its  progress  ; 
nevertheless,  the  English  loss  was  very  slight,  consist- 
ing only  of  a  horse,  a  wagoner,  and  three  bat-men. 
The  savages  wandered  in  every  direction  in  the  woods 
in  quest  of  scalps  and  plunder,  and  the  workmen  on  the 
road  were  so  much  alarmed  by  their  presence  that  on 
one  day  thirty  deserted  in  a  body. 

Twelve  days  afterward,  the  army  was  at  Salt  Lick 
Creek.  The  remissness  in  furnishing  supplies  was  so 
great  that  there  were  no  fresh  provisions,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  afflicted  with  the  disorders  incident  to  such 
privations.  Many  had  died,  and  a  still  larger  number 
of  officers  as  well  as  men  were  on  the  sick  list;  a  portion 
of  the  army  under  Dunbar  was  behind,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  halt  until  his  force  should  join  the  main  body. 
Braddock  wisely  resolved  to  push  forward.  He  had 
halted  too  long  already,  and  he  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  Du-Quesne  without  further  delay.     From 
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every  account  received  there  were  only  a  few  troops  in 
the  fort.  Yet  the  commander  felt  so  secure  that  even 
now  he  took  no  pains  to  strengthen  himself,  and  his 
soldiers  and  officers  continued  to  roam  in  the  woods 
in  search  of  game. 

The  army  was  eager  for  the  fray,  although  the  sol- 
diers were  much  weakened  by  their  severe  march  and 
inadequate  food.  They  had  been  without  spirits,  and 
often  drank  water  that  was  unwholesome.  Then  there 
were  disputes  and  jealousies  among  the  leaders,  and  at 
this  time  the  general  himself  was  not  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  Halket  and  Dunbar,  two  of  his  leading 
officers. 

The  army  was  now  rapidly  nearing  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  On  the  fourth  of  July  the  soldiers  halted  at 
Thickety  Run  and  awaited  the  return  of  their  spies  and 
the  arrival  of  provisions  from  Dunbar's  Camp.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  sick,  joined  the  advance.  Unable 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback,  he  had 
journeyed  in  a  covered  wagon. 

Braddock  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  goal.  But 
which  way  should  he  go?  He  determined  to  cross  the 
Monongahela  midway  between  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Turtle  Creek,  and  recross  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  stream.  Again  his  soldiers  lay  down  to  sleep, 
many  for  the  last  time.  Early  the  next  morning  at  three 
o'clock  Gage  was  sent  with  a  band  of  men  to  secure 
both  crossings  of  the  river,  and  to  hold  the  shore  at  the 
second  ford  until  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
An  hour  later  St.  Clair  appeared  with  a  working  party 
to  make  the  road.  At  six  o'clock  the  general  set  out, 
and,  having  stationed  four  hundred  men  on  the  adjacent 
heights,  crossed  the  river.     Marching  in  order  of  battle 
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toward  the  second  ford,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Gage  had  occupied  the  shore  beyond  the  river,  and  that 
the  route  was  clear.  The  only  enemy  seen  was  a  few  sav- 
ages. By  eleven  o'clock  the  army  reached  the  second 
ford,  and  by  two  in  the  afternoon  had  passed  safely  over. 
Braddock  did  not  doubt  that  the  enemy's  scouts  were 
observing  his  operations,  and  therefore  to  impress  them 
with  the  number  of  his  forces,  they  were  ordered  to 
appear  as  for  a  dress  parade.  Washington  afterward 
remarked  that  he  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight  as  was 
seen  during  this  passage  of  the  Mouongahela.  Every 
man  was  attired  in  his  best ;  their  burnished  arms  look- 
ing bright  as  silver  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  With  colors 
waiving  above  their  heads,  and  amid  the  sound  of  mar- 
tial music,  the  soldiers  advanced. 

Beyond  the  second  crossing  were  three  ravines  or  gul- 
lies overhung  and  concealed  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of 
pea-vines  and  trailers,  of  bramble-bushes  and  Indian 
plum;  and  fringed  with  a  thin,  tall  wood-grass.  As 
Braddock  drew  near,  M.  de  Contrecceur,  the  leader  of 
the  French,  had  almost  decided  to  abandon  his  position 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  leave  to  the  English  a 
bloodless  victory.  The  British  army  was  overwhelming 
in  strength,  and  was  so  well  appointed  and  disciplined 
that  opposition  seemed  fruitless.  On  the  7th  of  July  it 
was  known  that  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were 
greatly  magnified,  were  at  the  head-waters  of  Turtle 
Creek,  only  a  few  miles  away.  M.  de  Beaujeu  proposed 
to  the  commander  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go 
forth  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  to  prepare  an 
ambuscade  for  the  English,  near  the  passage  of  the 
second  ford.  Reluctantly  did  Contrecceur  comply  with 
the  request,  refusing  to  assign  troops  for  the  enterprise. 
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To  the  call  for  volunteers  the  whole  garrison  promptly 
responded.  The  savages  were  now  called  into  the 
council.  To  them  Beaujeu  stated  his  design.  "How, 
my  father,"  said  they  in  reply,  "  are  you  so  bent  upon 
death  that  you  would  also  sacrifice  us?  With  our  eight 
hundred  men  do  you  ask  us  to  attack  four  thousand 
English  ?  Truly  this  is  not  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  ; 
but  we  will  lay  up  what  we  have  heard,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  know  our  thoughts."  In  the  morning  the 
Indians  announced  their  intention  of  refusing  to  join  in 
the  expedition.  At  this  moment  a  runner  appeared 
before  the  assembly  and  announced  the  coming  of  the 
foe.  Well  knowing  the  characteristics  of  the  savage? 
Beaujeu  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  and  said, 
"I  am  determined  to  go  out  against  the  enemy.  I  am 
certain  of  victory.  What,  then,  will  you  suffer  your 
father  to  depart  alone?"  Fired  by  his  language,  and 
the  reproach  it  conveyed,  they  resolved  to  follow  him  to 
the  fray.  At  once  they  were  frantic  with  enthusiasm. 
Barrels  of  bullets  and  flints  and  casks  of  powder  were 
hastily  rolled  to  the  gates  of  the  fort,  their  heads 
were  knocked  out,  and  every  warrior  was  left  to  supply 
himself.  Painted  and  armed  for  the  combat,  the  party 
moved  rapidly  away,  numbering  only  nine  hundred, 
of  whom  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  Indians, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  cavaliers,  and  seventy-two 
regular  troops.  Serving  under  Beaujeu  were  Dumas 
and  De  Ligneris,  both  captains  in  the  regular  army,  be- 
sides some  other  officers.  Beaujeu  expected  nothing 
more  than  to  give  the  English  a  severe  shaking,  and 
delay,  perhaps,  for  a  few  days,  their  advance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  the  ground  had 
been  carefully  reconnoitered.     He  intended  to  dispute  as 
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long  as  possible  the  passage  of  the  second  ford,  and  then 
to  retire  into  the  ravines.  Long  ere  they  reached  the 
scene,  the  mingled  sound  of  music  and  of  falling  trees 
announced  the  advance  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  ford. 

The  Indians  were  first  seen  by  the  soldiers  under 
Gage's  command.  Before  them,  with  long  leaps,  came 
Beaujeu.  Comprehending  at  once  the  position,  he  sud- 
denly halted  and  waived  his  hat  above  his  head.  At 
this  signal  the  savages  disappeared  to  the  right  and  left, 
throwing  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  and  gliding  be- 
hind rocks  or  trees,  or  into  the  ravines.  They  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  though  the  earth  had  opened  up  beneath 
their  feet.  At  once  they  began  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  English.  Gage's  troops  were  aghast  at  the  furious 
yells  and  strangeness  of  the  onset.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned and  soon  St.  Clair's  party  came  up.  An  advance 
was  made  and  they  were  greeted  with  a  staggering  dis- 
charge which  shook  the  ranks.  In  return  they  opened 
a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  that  swept  down  every  un- 
sheltered foe  who  was  on  his  feet,  and  utterly  frightened 
the  savages.  Beaujeu  and  a  dozen  more  fell  dead,  and 
the  Indians  began  to  fly.  Rallied  by  Dumas  and  De 
Ligneris,  again  the  Indians  faced  the  enemy.  For  a 
few  moments  the  issue  seemed  doubtful  ;  then  the 
greater  precision  of  aim  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
began  to  tell  on  their  opponents.  Vainly  did  the  regu- 
lars continue  their  fire.  Vainly  did  their  officers,  with 
waiving  swords,  lead  them  to  the  charge.  Hidden  be- 
neath great  trees,  or  concealed  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  the  enemy  continued  to  shoot  with  a  steady  aim. 
In  the  meantime  Braddock  ordered  Burton  to  press  for- 
ward with  the  vanguard;  but,  as  he  was  forming  his 
troops  on  the  ground,  Gage's  party  gave  way,  and  en- 
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deavored  to  fall  into  his  rear.  The  maneuvre  was  badly 
executed,  and  the  two  regiments  were  commingled. 
Vainly  did  Braddock  strive  to  separate  the  soldiers.  On 
every  hand  the  officers,  distinguished  by  their  horses 
and  uniforms,  were  conspicuous  marks  for  the  enemy.  In 
ihe  narrow  road,  only  twelve  feet  wide,  were  crowded  to- 
gether the  panic-stricken  soldiers,  hastily  loading  and 
discharging  their  guns  as  though  their  murderers  were 
sheltered  in  the  trees. 

Around  them,  but  not  in  sight,  were  the  savages,  who 
made  the  day  hideous  with  their  war-whoops  and  cries. 
Braddock  flew  from  rank  to  rank  and  tried  to  force  his 
men  into  position.  Four  horses  were  shot  under  him, 
and  mounting  a  fifth,  he  still  sought  to  win  the  fight. 
His  subordinates  bravely  sustained  him,  throwing  them- 
selves from  the  saddle  and  advancing  by  platoons  in  the 
hope  that  their  men  would  follow.  The  regular  sol- 
diers, deprived  of  their  immediate  commanders,  and 
terrified  at  the  incessant  fall  of  their  comrades,  would 
not  charge  the  enemy ;  while  the  provincials,  better 
skilled,  sought  in  vain  to  conceal  themselves,  and  fight 
the  foe  on  equal  terms.  To  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Washington  and  Sir  Peter  Halket,  that  the  men  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  ranks  and  shelter  themselves,  the 
general  would  not  listen.  Whenever  he  saw  a  man  be- 
hind a  tree,  he  cursed  his  cowardice,  and  drove  him 
back  into  the  open  road.  Wherever  the  artillery-men 
saw  a  smoke  arise  they  directed  their  aim,  and  many  of 
the  flankers,  who  had  gained  the  only  position  that 
could  be  effective,  were  thus  shot  down.  At  one  place 
lay  a  large  log,  five  feet  in  diameter,  of  wThich  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Virginia  levies  resolved  to  take  possession. 
Throwing  his   party   of  eighty    men   behind   it,    they 
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opened  a  hot  fire  on  the  enemy  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the 
flash  and  report  of  their  pieces  perceived  by  the  mob 
behind  than  a  general  discharge  was  poured  into  the 
little  band  by  their  own  comrades.  Fifty  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  fly. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  and  the  English 
line  was  surrounded.  The  ammunition  began  to  fail. 
The  baggage  was  attacked,  and  a  runner  was  sent  to  the 
fort  with  the  news  that  by  sunset  not  an  Englishman 
would  be  left  alive.  Still,  Braddock  disdained  to  yield. 
At  last,  when  every  aide  except  Washington  was  struck 
down,  and  a  large  majority  of  his  officers  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  his  army  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
Braddock  ordered  the  drums  to  sound  a  retreat.  This 
soon  became  a  headlong  flight.  "  Despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  to  control,"  says  Washington,  "they  ran 
as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally 
them." 

Beneath  a  large  tree  standing  near  one  of  these 
ravines,  Braddock  received  a  mortal  wound,  the  ball 
passing  through  his  right  arm  into  his  lungs.  Falling 
from  his  horse,  he  lay  helpless  on  the  ground.  Brad- 
dock bade  the  faithful  friends  who  lingered  by  his  side 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  With  manly  affection 
Captain  Orme  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Captain 
Stewart  of  Virginia  and  another  American  officer,  bore 
him  away. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Pursued  to  the 
water's  edge  by  savages,  the  regular  troops  threw  away 
their  guns,  and  even  clothing,  that  they  might  run  the 
faster.  Many  were  overtaken  and  tomahawked  at  the 
crossing  of  the  river  ;  but  those  who  were  safely  over 
were  not  followed,  for  the  warriors,  turning  from  the 
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chase,  quickly  began  their  unhallowed  harvest  for 
scalps  and  plunder.  The  provincials,  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  warfare,  were  less  demoralized, 
and  though  their  loss  was  as  heavy,  their  behavior  was 
better.  Braddock  was  full  of  courage  and  tried  to  con- 
duct an  orderly  retreat.  With  great  difficulty  one  hun- 
dred men,  after  running  half  a  mile,  were  persuaded  to 
stop  at  a  favorable  spot,  where  Braddock  proposed  to  re- 
main until  the  arrival  of  Dunbar,  to  whose  camp  Wash- 
ington had  been  sent  with  orders.  From  this,  one  can 
learn  that  his  indomitable  soul  had  not  yet  yielded  to 
the  blow.  Burton  sought  to  rally  the  shattered  troops 
and  provide  for  the  wounded.  The  effort  was  in  vain, 
for  in  an  hour's  time  almost  every  soldier  had  fled. 
Gage  succeeded  in  rallying  eighty  men,  the  remnant  of 
that  gallant  army  which,  six  hours  before,  thought 
themselves  invincible.  With  little  interruption,  the 
march  was  continued  through  that  night  and  the  next 
day  till  they  came  to  Gist's  plantation,  where  some 
wagons  and  hospital  stores  arrived  the  following  clay 
from  Dunbar.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  his 
agony,  Braddock  continued  to  command.  From  Gist's 
he  detailed  a  party  to  return  towards  the  Monongahela 
with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  stragglers, 
and  Dunbar  was  commanded  to  send  the  remainder  of 
the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  regiments  with  more 
wagons  to  bring  off  the  wounded.  On  the  eleventh,  he 
arrived  at  Dunbar's  camp.  Throughout  this,  and  all 
the  preceding  day,  terrified  men,  half-famished  and 
without  arms,  were  joining  Dunbar.  His  camp  was  in 
confusion,  and  his  solders  were  constantly  deserting. 

Braddock  was  nearing  his  end.     Learning  of  the  dis- 
organized condition  of  the  remaining  troops,   he  aban- 
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doned  all  hope  of  success ;  utter  defeat  was  inevitable. 
After  destroying  the  stores,  except  the  actual  necessities, 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  march  was  continued  towards  Will's  Creek. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  retreat,  Braddock  had 
preserved  silence,  save  when  he  issued  a  command.  He 
knew  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  his  fame  had 
received  a  stroke  not  less  fatal.  These  thoughts  dark- 
ened his  dying  hours.  He  spoke  in  warmest  terms  of 
the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and  seemed  to  entertain 
some  regrets  because  he  had  not  more  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Washington.  He  singled  out  his 
Virginia  aide  and  gave  to  him  his  favorite  charger,  and 
his  body-servant,  Bishop,  who  was  well  known  in  after 
years  as  the  faithful  attendant  of  the  great  soldier.  His 
only  reference  to  the  battle  was  to  repeat  once  or  twice 
to  himself,  "Who  would  have  thought  it?"  Turning 
to  Captain  Orme  he  said,  "  I  shall  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time."  These  were  his  parting 
words,  and  shortly  afterward  he  breathed  his  last.  If 
ignorant  of  the  correct  method  of  warfare  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  paid  the  uttermost  penalty  that  humanity  could 
exact  for  his  errors. 

So  ended  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  the 
carnage  of  which,  says  a  historian  of  the  battle,  is  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.1  Of  the 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  privates  who 
went  into  the  fight,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were 
slain,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  wounded, 
a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven.     Of  eighty- 

1  This  account  of  Rraddock's  Expedition  is  mainly  drawn  from  Win- 
throp  Sargent's  elaborate  History  of  the  Expedition,  a  work  of  rare 
merit  and  interest. 
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nine  commissioned  officers,  sixty-three  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  hardly  a  single  field  officer  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight  every  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  wagoners  cut  loose  his  team,  and,  select- 
ing the  best  horses,  fled.  Though  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  their  flight  was  so  rapid 
that,  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  first  one 
rushed  into  Dunbar's  Camp  with  the  dismal  tidings 
that  the  whole  army  was  destroyed.  Besides  the  artil- 
lery abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  victors,  they  lost 
everything  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  the  arms 
in  their  hands.  Even  the  general's  cabinet  with  his 
instructions  and  private  papers  were  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  disciplined  regu- 
lar troops  of  Europe  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the  rifle- 
men of  America,  and  had  learned  that  in  their  own 
forests  the  American  soldier  was  the  superior.  For  the 
first  time  was  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  awakened 
and  confidence  gained  for  a  greater  contest.  Had  Brad- 
dock  been  successful,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  New  York,  freed  from  danger, 
would  have  continued  in  their  old  ways  of  tilling  the 
soil  and  disregarding  military  defence.  Braddock's  fail- 
ure left  the  frontier  open  to  the  enemy,  and  the  spirit 
of  self-preservation  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  resort 
to  arms. 

Of  the  many  incidents  of  that  melancholy  day,  one 
concerning  Washington  may  be  related.  With  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  through  his 
coat,  he  escaped  unharmed.  In  1770  an  ancient  chief 
journeyed  from  his  distant  lodge  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Great  Kanawha  to  see  once  more  the  favorite  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  whom  he  and  his  young  men  fifteen  years 
before  sought  to  slay.  Well  might  the  old  chief  have 
believed  that  the  manner  in  which  Providence  had 
watched  over  Washington  presaged  his  future  public 
service. 

What  use  was  made  of  the  victory  ?  The  Indians, 
overjoyed,  did  not  bestir  themselves  to  make  prisoners  ; 
their  first  object  was  scalps,  which  were  taken  not  only 
from  the  dead,  but  from  the  living,  who  were  left  to  die 
of  their  wounds,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  As  nearly  every  Englishman  with  strength  left 
to  run  had  fled,  only  a  few,  beside  the  wounded,  fell 
into  the  enemies'  hands.  By  an  Indian  report,  there 
were  thirty  prisoners,  men  and  women,  who  were  car- 
ried away.  During  all  that  anxious  day  James  Smith, 
an  American  captive,  lay  within  Fort  Du-Ouesne, 
listening  for  the  roll  of  the  English  drum,  with 
his  eye  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  advancing  de- 
liverers. 

An  hour  before  sunset  the  French  and  Indians  started 
for  the  fort,  and,  halting  within  a  short  distance,  an- 
nounced their  success  by  discharging  all  their  pieces 
and  giving  the  scalp-halloo.  Immediately  the  guns  of 
the  fort  responded,  and  then  the  re-echoing  hills.  The 
majority  of  the  savages  soon  appeared  laden  with  scalps 
and  wearing  the  tall  grenadier  caps  and  trailing  the 
regimental  colors  at  their  heels.  Then  came  the 
French,  escorting  a  long  train  of  pack-horses  laden  with 
plunder,  and,  last  of  all,  appeared  a  small  party  who 
began  to  prepare  the  crowning  scene  of  horror.  With 
them  were  twelve  British  regulars,  stripped  perfectly 
naked,  their  faces  blackened  and  their  hands  tied  be- 
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hind  their  backs.  A  stake  was  sunk  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Allegheny,  at  which,  one  by  one,  they 
came  to  their  most  cruel  and  lingering  end.  Bound  to 
the  post  under  the  eyes  of  their  remaining  comrades, 
and  of  the  French  garrison,  they  were  slowly  roasted 
alive.  Coals  from  an  adjacent  fire  were  at  first  applied  ; 
then  sharp  splinters  of  dry,  white  pine  wood  were  thrust 
into  the  flesh  and  ignited  to  consume  and  crackle 
beneath  the  skin,  causing  the  most  intense  torture ; 
then  the  victim's  trunk  was  seared  with  red-hot  gun- 
barrels ;  blazing  brands  were  thrust  into  his  mouth  and 
nostrils;  boiling  whiskey  was  poured  down  his  throat, 
and  deep  gashes  were  made  in  his  body  to  receive  burn- 
ing coals;  his  eyeballs  were  gradually  consumed  by  the 
thrust  of  pointed  sticks  or  the  application  of  a  heated 
ramrod ;  and  the  warrior  was  prized  the  most  highly 
who  could  longest  prolong  sensibility  in  his  prey  and 
extract  a  new  cry  of  anguish  from  the  sufferer.  His 
weary  soul  was  willing  to  take  its  leave,  but  not  suffered 
to  depart.  The  last  thing  generally  was  to  scalp  him, 
and  on  his  bare  palpitating  brain  flash  gunpowder  or 
throw  a  handful  of  live  embers.  Notwithstanding  such 
fearful  treatment,  each  victim  endured  it  so  long  that 
the  horrors  of  the  night  lasted  until  nearly  dawn. 
"  The  dark  back-ground  of  the  deep  woods  ;  the  river 
flickering  in  the  glare  of  a  score  of  huge  fires  kindled 
on  its  shore  ;  the  shrieking  soldier  bound  to  the  stake, 
and  mingling  his  dolorous  cries  with  those  of  his  com- 
panions, foretasting  their  own  woe  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  picture,  a  thousand  savages,  their  naked  ghastliness 
made  more  hideous  by  paint,  yelling  like  famished 
wolves,  and  waving  aloft  red  torches  or  dripping  toma- 
hawks   blood-encrusted    to   the   heft,  as   with   maniac 
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bounds  they  danced  like  lubbar  fiends  around  the 
prisoner.  It  seemed,"  said  an  eye  witness,  "as  if 
hell  had  given  a  holiday  and  turned  loose  its  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  upper  world."  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  Contrecceur,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  during  this 
hideous  spectacle.  Where  was  he?  History  says  that 
both  he  and  his  brave  garrison  were  in  the  fort,  specta- 
tors of  the  dreadful  scene. 

Let  us  leave  this  sickening  sight,  and  return  to  the 
army  and  its  dead  general.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  July,  he  was  buried  in  a  spot  selected  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  care  was  taken  to  close  his  grave  and 
have  the  troops  and  train  pass  over  the  place  to  efface 
any  marks  of  his  burial,  that  hostile  hands  might  not 
discover  and  insult  his  remains.  Happily,  they  were 
preserved  from  the  malignity  of  the  savages;  unhappily, 
in  later  days  they  were  found  by  his  own  friends,  when 
building  a  national  road  through  that  country,  and  then 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  bones  of  so  many  eminent 
persons  also  befell  those  of  Braddock.  They  were  taken 
from  their  resting-place  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  some  of  them  finding  a  place  in  a  museum  in 
Philadelphia. 

After  his  burial  the  march  was  resumed  under  Dun- 
bar, and  within  eight  days  the 'troops  reached  Fort  Cum- 
berland ;  after  a  short  delay  there,  they  started  for  Phil- 
adelphia. The  governor  remonstrated  and  pleaded  with 
Dunbar  to  leave  a  few  men  at  least  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Morris  well  knew  that  if  the  frontier  was  left 
exposed  it  would  be  overrun  by  the  foe ;  but  Dunbar 
was  unwilling  to  remain,  and  complained  that  there 
were  no  supplies  remaining  in  camp.  Morris  was  desir- 
ous of  raising  additional   troops  and  of  renewing  the 
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campaign,  but  Dunbar's  spirit  was  gone;  he  had  had 
enough  of  fighting.  Dunbar's  retreat  before  no  foe 
excited  general  condemnation.  The  people  for  whose 
protection  he  was  sent  were  amazed  at  his  conduct. 
Had  Braddock  lived  he  never  would  have  counseled 
such  a  course.  Moving  slowly  through  Shippensburg 
and  Lancaster,  the  army  dragged  itself  slowly  along, 
reaching  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
naked  were  clothed,  the  hungry  fed,  the  sick  and 
wounded  properly  treated.  Germans  and  Friends  united 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  alike  recommended  by  religion 
and  loyalty  ;  indeed,  the  troops  had  hardly  been  in  the 
city  three  weeks  before  the  officers  testified  their  grati- 
tude and  their  gallantry  by  giving  a  ball  to  the  ladies 
in  the  state-house. 

Soon  after  their  victory,  many  of  the  French  troops 
were  sent  to  more  northern  posts ;  most  of  the  Indians 
dispersed,  seeking  their  homes  before  the  memory  of  the 
victory  began  to  grow  dim.  They  did  not  all  part  from 
their  allies  however  on  good  terms.  The  Ottawas, 
who  numbered  five  hundred  or  more  in  the  battle,  were 
provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  on  the  field,  and 
disputed  with  them  over  the  division  of  the  spoil. 
Throwing  scornfully  back  the  hatchet  they  had  received 
from  Contrecceur,  they  vowed  that  they  would  ally  them- 
selves with  his  enemies;  indeed,  while  leaving  the  fort 
and  under  the  very  eye  of  the  garrison,  they  encoun- 
tered two  Frenchmen  whom  they  killed  and  scalped. 
Having  done  this,  they  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest. 

For  a  long  time  Morris  and  the  people  in  the  east 
could  not  believe  that  Braddock  had  been  defeated;  not 
until    the   most   authentic    tidings   had    been   received 
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would  they  accept  the  unwelcome  message.  Dinwiddie 
proposed  that  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  should  unite 
with  his  government  in  building  a  fort  at  the  Great 
Crossing,  or  the  Meadows,  to  furnish  it  with  guns,  to 
burn  the  woods  around,  leaving  no  coverts  for  the 
enemy,  and  to  garrison  it  during  the  winter  with  eight 
hundred  men.  Unhappily,  this  plan  was  not  adopted  ; 
had  it  been,  the  frontier  settlements  would  have  been 
protected.  Still  neglected,  the  entire  frontier  was  soon 
to  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Throughout  its  length 
the  blaze  of  burning  dwellings  could  be  seen,  and  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  heard.  The  dwellers  in 
Cumberland  County  were  the  first  to  feel  the  blows  of 
the  merciless  invader.  The  inhabitants,  dwelling  from 
one  to  three  miles  apart,  fell  without  resistance,  were 
captured,  or  fled  toward  the  east  in  terror.  The  enemy 
came  eastward  and  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, thirty  miles  above  Harris's  Ferry.  The  settle- 
ments at  Great  Cove  in  Cumberland  County  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.  The 
same  fate  befell  Tulpehocken.  Eastward  came  the 
invaders,  sparing  none.  The  helpless  woman  or  child 
was  cut  down  as  remorselessly  as  the  strong  man  who 
had  faced  the  Indians  on  the  Monongahela.  The 
Moravians  fared  no  better.  Two  of  their  settlements 
were  at  Mahanoy  and  Gnadenhutten.  At  these  mis- 
sions were  several  devoted  Moravians  who  lived  with  the 
Indians.  The  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lehigh. 
At  evening  Zeisberger  reached  the  settlement,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  Mahanoy  settlement,  not  far  off. 
Mack  advised  him  to  wait  until  morning.  The  Indians 
at  this  time  had  become  aroused,  and  were  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.     He  started  on  his  journey.     The 
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chill  autumnal  winds  sighed  among  the  fallen  leaves  as 
he  left  his  friends  and  started  for  the  settlement.  Shortly 
afterward  a  cry  of  distress  reached  the  mission  house  at 
Gnadenhutten,  but  the  splashing  of  the  water  by  Zeis- 
berger's  horse  prevented  him  from  hearing  it.  Mack  ran 
to  the  Lehigh,  where  he  found  two  of  the  missionaries 
who  had  fled  with  the  fearful  intelligence  that  the  sav- 
ages were  attacking  the  houses  on  the  Mahanoy.  By 
this  time  Zeisberger  had  almost  reached  the  western 
bank.  His  friends  called  to  him  to  turn  back;  their 
warning  voices  were  heard,  and  he  hastened  to  re-ford 
the  stream.  At  the  same  moment  a  volume  of  flames 
rose  in  the  direction  of  Mahanoy. 

The  story  was  soon  learned.  Soon  after  one  of  their 
number  had  left  the  house,  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  which  was  opened  by  one  of  the 
company.  Before  them  stood  a  band  of  painted  sav- 
ages who,  raising  a  terrific  warwhoop,  instantly  dis- 
charged their  rifles.  One  of  the  Moravians  fell  dead ;  a 
bullet  grazed  the  cheek  of  another  ;  others  retreated  to 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  loft;  while  another,  who  was 
near  a  window,  crept  out  unobserved  and  escaped.  The 
Indians  continued  to  fire,  and  five  more  were  killed 
before  reaching  the  attic.  Suddenly  the  shouting 
ceased,  deep  silence  prevailed,  and  hope  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  the  survivors.  Soon  they  realized  the  ter- 
rible fate  that  awaited  them.  The  torch  had  been  ap- 
plied, and  the  house  was  in  flames.  One  of  the  number 
went  to  the  window  and  shouted  for  help,  but  no 
friendly  voice  replied.  A  woman,  wrapping  her  apron 
around  her  infant,  whose  screams  were  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  fire  and  whoops  of  the  Indians,  tried  to  escape 
with  her  babe.     Noticing  that  the  savages  had  gone  to 
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the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  man  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow and  fled.  When  Zeisberger  learned  of  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  dwellers  at  Mahanoy,  he  rode  at  full  speed  to 
Bethlehem,  and  arousing  Bishop  Spangenberg  from 
sleep,  told  him  the  startling  news.  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two  hours  later  was  heard  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  church  bell  calling  the  congrega- 
tion to  early  matins,  at  which  the  bishop  described  the 
massacre.  The  first  of  the  survivors  who  reached  Beth- 
lehem came  later  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
appeared  another  with  thirty  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
and  still  later  three  others  who  were  supposed  to  be 
among  the  victims.  One  of  the  women  had  sprung 
from  the  window  and  hidden  herself  among  the  bushes. 
From  her  shelter  she  was  seen  by  the  Indians,  with  Fab- 
ricius,  a  Moravian,  who  had  leaped  to  the  ground.  In 
a  moment  he  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  shot,  toma- 
hawked and  scalped.  She  then  saw  them  run  to  the 
several  buildings  and  plunder  and  set  them  on  fire. 
Creeping  from  her  place  of  concealment,  she  went  to  the 
river,  and  spent  the  night  wandering  up  and  down  the 
bank.  When  the  day  broke,  she  saw  a  man  and  boy 
crossing  the  stream,  followed  by  a  party  of  militia  ;  the 
man  was  her  own  husband.  Amid  charred  logs  and 
smoking  embers,  the  party  from  Bethlehem  found  what 
the  fire  had  spared  of  the  victims,  and  not  far  off  the 
body  of  Fabricius,  guarded  by  his  faithful  dog.  Thus 
perisTied  ten  persons.  But  a  worse  fate  overwhelmed 
one  of  the  survivors.  Susanna  Nitschmann,  who  was 
numbered  among  the  dead,  was  carried  away  a  captive, 
and  at  Wyoming  Christian  Indian  women  ministered  to 
her  wants,  and  tried  to  shield  her  from  a  life  more  terri- 
ble than  death.      Her  captors  claimed  her,  dragged  her 
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to  Tioga,  and  forced  her  to  share  the  wigwam  of  a  brut- 
ish Indian.  The  horror  of  her  situation  broke  her 
strength,  and  she  spent  her  days  and  nights  in  weeping 
for  half  a  year,  when  death  released  her  from  her 
misery.  Such  is  one  of  the  many  stories  that  might  be 
told  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  Indians  to  the  whites. 
Evilly  treated  they  had  been,  though  not  by  all ;  but  , 
the  Indians  made  no  distinction,  and  the  innocent 
Moravians,  who  had  lived  and  labored  for  their  good, 
were  visited  with  a  terrible  punishment  for  the  crimes 
of  others.  Thus  their  work  was  ended,  though  only  for 
a  season.  Many,  after  such  a  terrible  experience,  would 
have  lost  heart,  but  the  faith  of  the  Moravians  was  little 
understood.  Dark  as  was  the  prospect,  Zeisberger  and 
his  faithful  companions  did  not  despair.  Again  and 
again  they  renewed  their  missionary  work,  only  to  fail. 
Nevertheless,  they  continued  with  unflagging  zeal,  for, 
whatever  others  might  think  and  do,  their  way  was 
illumined  by  a  light  from  which  they  never  thought  of 
wandering. 

These  horrors  finally  awakened  many,  who  had  been 
temporizing  or  believing  that  the  blow  would  not  fall  on 
them,  to  prepare  for  an  efficient  defence.  Even  the  peace- 
loving  Germans  who  had  been  content  to  till  the  fields 
and  let  others  do  the  fighting,  now  that  the  invader  was  . 
applying  the  torch  to  their  big  barns  and  smaller 
houses,  were  willing,  nay  anxious,  for  the  government  to 
defend  the  frontier.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  A  militia 
bill  was  prepared,  without  the  compulsory  feature,  and 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  while  the  supply  bill 
was  saved  by  a  donation  of  ^5,000  from  the  proprie- 
taries. The  militia  bill  encouraged  and  protected  vol- 
untary associations  for  the  public  defence.     Franklin 
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was  put  in  charge  of  the  northwestern  frontier,  with  full 
power  to  commission  officers.  His  son,  who  had  served 
in  the  army  against  Canada,  was  his  aide,  and  five  hun- 
dred men  were  easily  raised.  The  troops  were  assembled 
at  Bethlehem  and  marched  to  Gnadenhutten  on  the  Le- 
high, twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Bethlehem,  which 
had  been  burned  by  the  Indians.  The  Moravian  breth- 
ren had  prepared  a  defence  of  Bethlehem,  surrounding 
it  with  a  stockade.  Arms  and  ammunition  had  been 
sent  from  New  York,  but  were  returned.  Stones  were 
indeed  collected  between  the  windows  of  the  high  houses  • 
for  the  women  to  throw  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants 
should  they  appear,  and  the  brethren  did  regular  garrison 
duty.  In  mid-winter  Franklin  began  to  erect  his  forts. 
The  military  association  grew  rapidly,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia twelve  hundred  men  were  organized  into  a  reg- 
iment, of  which  Franklin  was  elected  colonel.  In  a 
short  time  a  defenceless  frontier,  largely  through  the 
energies  of  one  man,  was  converted  into  a  defensive 
one.  Once  more  the  people  could  breathe  freely, 
though  the  danger  had  not  fully  passed. 

Aroused  at  last,  the  Germans  were  willing  to  unite 
with  the  Scotch-Irish  in  demanding  something  more 
than  supplies  and  voluntary  militia  bills.  If  the  Friends 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  were  unwilling 
to  secure  protection  to  those  who  were  extending  col- 
onization westward,  an  appeal  must  be  sent  to  the 
authorities  across  the  sea.  The  inhabitants,  therefore, 
prepared  a  petition  that  was  sent  to  the  provincial 
agent,  Mr.  Paris,  for  presentation  to  the  privy  council. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  charges.  The  committee  condemned  the  As- 
sembly's conduct  since  the  year  1742,  and  declared  that 
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its  construction  of  the  charter,  whereby  exemption  was 
claimed  from  military  service  and  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  Province  was  imposed  solely  on  the  proprie- 
taries, was  wrong.  If  such  a  duty  existed,  it  was  useless 
unless  supported  by  compulsory  militia  laws,  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  of  money.  A  militia  law  had  indeed 
been  enacted,  but  this  encouraged  a  non-military  spirit ; 
it  prescribed  no  penalty  for  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  enlist;  the  officers  were  elected  by  ballot ;  inadequate 
means  existed  for  enforcing  obedience  ;  the  enlistment 
•  of  persons  under  twenty-one  was  forbidden,  and  like- 
wise the  march  of  men  more  than  three  days'  journey 
from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  or  their  deten- 
tion in  garrison  for  more  than  three  weeks.  The  slight 
value  of  the  law  was  destroyed  by  the  preamble  declar- 
ing that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  opposed  to 
bearing  arms,  and  that  a  compulsory  militia  law  was  un- 
constitutional. Money  had  been  appropriated  for  sup- 
plying friendly  Indians  ;  for  holding  treaties  and  reliev- 
ing distressed  soldiers  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
lands;  and  for  "other  purposes,"  but  not  a  word  was 
said  concerning  military  service;  though  the  words, 
"other  purposes,"  might  be  construed  to  mean  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  a  military  purpose,  yet  this 
was  not  to  be  presumed,  so  the  committee  declared,  be- 
cause its  expenditure  was  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  who  were  opposed  to  military  service. 

The  committee  declared,  that  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  bound  by  the  original  compact  to  support 
the  government  and  protect  its  subjects  ;  that  the 
measures  enacted  by  the  Assembly  for  that  purpose 
were  inadequate  ;  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  more 
effective  ones  so  long  as  the  majority  of  that  body  con- 
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sisted  of  persons  whose  avowed  principles  were  opposed 
to  military  service,  although  they  were  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  population.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
the  privy  council,  and  caused  no  little  agitation  among 
the  Friends.  Some  of  them,  in  taking  no  active  steps 
to  procure  an  election,  believed  that  they  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary  to  maintain  their  principles.  They 
had  enacted  a  militia  law  permitting,  but  not  compel- 
ling the  people  to  bear  arms,  though  its  object  really 
was  to  render  the  military  force  of  the  country  more 
effective  ;  but  this  measure  had  not  been  passed  without 
regret.  Some  of  the  Friends  had  protested  against  the 
payment  of  war  taxes ;  others,  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  entered  their  dissent  to  these  measures, 
and  finally  had  resigned  their  seats  ;  others  had  declined 
a  re-election  ;  while  another  class  sought  to  reconcile 
their  consciences  with  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  The 
action  of  the  privy  council  drew  all  the  scattered  rays  of 
light  and  doubt  to  a  focus.  Some  of  the  Friends  re- 
tired ;  enough,  indeed,  to  give  the  control  of  the  As- 
sembly to  another  class  of  men,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  principle  of  non-resistance.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
centu'ry  the  Friends  had  controlled  the  legislative 
destiny  of  the  Province,  but  now  it  was  to  pass  from 
them  forever.  Perhaps  they  continued  to  send  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  until  the  Revolu- 
tion, but,  if  they  did,  those  who  believed  in  the  principle 
of  non-resistance  no  longer  gave  the  keynote  to  that 
body.  Whether  they  formed  a  majority  or  not,  they 
still  had  great  influence;  and  this  must  be  said  of  them, 
that  they  had  been  essentially  true  to  their  principles, 
suffering  an  easily-retained  leadership  to  pass  to  others, 
rather  than  sacrifice  principle  for  the  sake  of  control. 
22 
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A  change  so  radical  in  the  composition  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  soon  followed  by  changes  in  war-legislation  and 
in  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Though  engaged  in  war 
against  the  French,  hostilities  against  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese  had  not  been  formally  declared.  Some 
members  of  the  Assembly  still  retained  their  confidence 
in  the  influence  of  the  Six  Nations  over  those  Indians 
on  the  English  side  in  this  contest.  The  governor  was 
unwilling  to  wait  any  longer,  for  the  Indians  had  con- 
tinued their  outrages  beyond  the  limit  of  human  en- 
durance. Nevertheless,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  As- 
sembly, to  address  the  governor  asking  for  a  suspension 
of  his  declaration  of  war ;  but,  after  debate,  the  motion 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  feelings  of  the  Friends 
were  too  deep  and  earnest  to  remain  silent  and  inactive 
while  any  means  remained  for  preventing  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  many  of  them  prayed  the 
Assembly  to  join  in  a  remonstrance  against  the  declar- 
ation. The  Assembly,  after  a  long  and  hot  debate, 
postponed  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  the  petition. 
The  Friends  then  prepared  a  remonstrance  to  the  gov- 
ernor, stating  fully  their  views  in  relation  to  war,  and 
the  provincial  policy  toward  the  Indians.  Peace,  the 
dominant  air  or  refrain  of  their  life's  music,  was  ever 
sounding,  yet  their  appeal,  earnest  as  it  was  sincere,  did 
not  stay  the  dreaded  declaration.  Having  once  deter- 
mined on  this  course,  the  Assembly  was  not  slow  in  re- 
sorting to  as  low  methods  of  warfare  as  had  ever  been 
practiced  by  their  ignorant  and  degraded  enemy.  In- 
dians were  to  be  employed  in  fighting  other  Indians; 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  savage  was  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  reward,  and  by  a  proclamation  offering  a 
premium   for  the  prisoners   or  scalps   taken  from  the 
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Indian  enemy.  This  was  a  cold  invitation  to  murder, 
rather  than  to  take  and  protect  prisoners.  A  deeper 
blot  on  the  methods  of  American  warfare  cannot  be 
found. 

The  disposition  of  the  Province,  formulated  in  this 
terrific  measure,  alarmed  the  Indians,  who  hitherto  had 
been  friendly  toward  the  white  people.  Fearing  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  enemies,  they  suddenly  re- 
solved to  join  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  in  the  city 
at  the  time  of  adopting  this  resolution.  Care  was  taken 
that  they  should  depart  in  good  humor,  and  their  lead- 
ers, Scarroyady  and  Montour,  were  amply  rewarded  for 
their  long  service  in  the  cause  of  the  whites.  One  of 
the  influential  members  of  the  Six  Nations  had  left  two 
sons  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them, 
and  had  been  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  proprietaries.  The  Penns  refusing  to  con- 
tribute anything  more  for  this  purpose,  the  Assembly  as- 
sumed the  entire  charge.  Montour  and  Scarroyady  richly 
merited  all  the  favors  they  had  received.  At  the  risk 
of  life,  in  December,  they  had  visited  the  several  tribes 
of  Indians  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  persuaded  them 
from  taking  up  arms;  and  afterwards,  as  deputies  of  the 
Six  Nations  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  they  went  to  the 
great  council  at  Onondaga  to  represent  the  conduct  of 
the  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  In  consequence  of  what 
they  said,  the  council  despatched  a  party  of  warriors  to 
the  Susquehanna  to  enjoin  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese 
from  continuing  their  hostilities,  and  declaring  that  in 
the  event  of  their  refusal,  war  would  be  declared  against 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.  Happily  again 
through  their  mediation  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares 
were  brought  to  terms,  and   they  promised  to  refrain 
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from  further  hostilities.  The  governor  suspended  the 
war  against  them  by  proclamation,  and  the  Assembly 
supplied  the  means  for  holding  a  treaty  of  pacification, 
and  earnestly  desired  the  governor  to  sanction  a  bill  for 
regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  allay  the  Indian  resentment. 

The  pacific  disposition  of  the  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares  was  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  Friends.  Israel  Pemberton  and  others 
invited  the  friendly  Indians  to  their  tables,  and  in  social 
conversation,  through  the  medium  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
awakened  their  earnest  wishes  for  peace.  These  Indians 
were  sent  with  a  message  from  Scarroyady  to  the 
angry  tribes,  making  known  the  desire  of  the  Friends 
that  they  should  return  to  their  early  peaceful  ways. 

Lord  Loudoun  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
he  proposed  to  the  Assembly  that  a  general  embargo 
should  be  laid  on  all  outward-bound  vessels.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  merchants  and  West 
Indian  agents,  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  adopt  such 
a  radical  measure.  Nevertheless,  by  the  order  of  the 
ministry,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  vessels  loaded 
with  provisions,  not  bound  to  any  other  colony.  This 
restriction  was  ruinous  to  the  merchants.  Their  provi- 
sions accumulated  ;  at  one  time  the  cargoes  of  forty  ves- 
sels loaded  at  the  wharves  were  perishing,  while  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies  were  suffering  for 
food. 

Another  matter  caused  no  little  complaint  among  the 
people.  The  Assembly  had  provided  by  law  for  quar- 
tering the  troops  on  the  inn-keepers  at  fixed  rates; 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  getting  accommodations  for 
all  the  soldiers.     Consequently,   the  governor   billeted 
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them  on  private  persons.  He  designated  the  houses 
where  they  were  to  lodge,  and  the  number  in  each 
house,  in  an  order  addressed  to  the  chief  military  officer, 
who,  in  turn,  sent  the  specified  number  to  a  particular 
house  in  charge  of  another  officer  with  an  order  addressed 
to  the  householder,  requiring  him  to  lodge  and  feed 
them,  for  which  service  he  was  to  be  paid.  This  was  an 
invasion  of  domestic  rights  that  greatly  offended  the 
Assembly  and  the  people. 

The  Assembly  now  prepared  a  new  militia  bill  by 
which  all  men  were  subjected  to  military  duty ;  but  this 
duty  could  be  commuted  for  a  fine  recoverable  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  commutation  was 
intended  as  an  escape  for  the  Friends  from  bearing  of 
arms,  and  yet  requiring  their  support  of  the  government. 
It  was  a  copy,  essentially,  of  the  English  statute.  As 
the  officers  were  still  elected,  the  governor  refused  to 
sign  the  bill.  These  were  the  two  principal  grounds  for 
opposing  military  legislation  from  the  beginning,  oppo- 
sition of  the  Friends  to  compulsory  service,  and  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Assembly  to  endow  the  governor  with 
authority  to  appoint  officers.  As  in  almost  every  other 
case,  they  were  unwilling  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  persistent  in  extending  their  own.  As 
neither  would  yield,  the  bill  failed. 

The  necessity  for  such  legislation  was  minimized  by 
the  ability  of  the  governor  and  provincial  commission- 
ers to  raise  troops  by  the  offer  of  bounties,  and  the  ordi- 
nary inducements  and  excitements  of  war.  Twenty-five 
companies  were  raised,  amounting  to  fourteen  hundred 
men.  Eight  companies  were  stationed  at  Fort  Augusta, 
now  Sunbury  ;  eight  companies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  two  companies  at  Fort  L)  ttleton  on 
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Aughwick  creek  ;  two  companies  at  Shippensburg  ;  two 
companies  at  Carlisle;  while  nine  companies  were  distrib- 
uted above  Harris's  Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna,  along 
the  Swatara  and  between  the  rivers  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. Vet  they  were  imperfectly  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition. Some  of  the  regiments  were  supplied  with  pro- 
visions by  contractors.  Weiser's  battalion,  consisting 
of  nine  companies,  had  as  many  victnalers  as  companies, 
yet  their  provisions  were  carelessly  and  irregulary  deliv- 
ered, and  they  constantly  lacked  food. 

At  last,  the  Province  had  been  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary one.  The  governor  and  the  Assembly  were  now  a 
unit  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Soldiers  had  been  raised 
and  organized  into  battalions,  and  equipped,  though 
imperfectly,  for  the  service.  A  large  number,  enlisted 
long  before,  were  serving  in  the  royal  regiments,  but 
now  the  Province  had  a  very  considerable  body  of 
troops  of  its  own. 

During  Governor  Morris's  administration,  the  Indians 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Province  were  hostile,  and 
Colonel  Armstrong  planned  an  expedition  against  the 
Indian  town  of  Kitcanning  on  the  Allegheny,  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Pittsburg,  the  stronghold  of  Captains 
Jacobs  and  Shin  gas.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1756, 
with  three  hundred  men,  he  started  for  the  fated  town. 
On  the  7th  of  September  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in 
the  road  six  miles  from  Kittanning,  around  which  were 
three  or  four  Indians.  Lest  some  of  them  should  escape, 
and  alarm  the  town,  a  party  of  twelve  men  were  left  to 
watch  them  and  secure  them  at  daybreak.  The  main 
body,  making  a  circuit,  crossed  to  the  village,  guided 
by  the  whooping  of  the  Indians,  who  were  engaged  in 
dancing.    The  army  approached  the  place  by  the  river  at 
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three  o'clock  in  the  morning  near  a  corn-field.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  town  was  attacked.  Captain  Jacobs 
sounded  the  war-whoop.  The  Indians  generally  refused 
quarter,  declaring  that  they  were  men,  and  would  not  be 
prisoners.  Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  their  houses  to 
be  set  on  fire.  Again  the  Indians  were  asked  to  sur- 
render; again  they  refused.  One  of  them  declared  he 
did  not  care  for  death,  as  he  could  kill  four  or  five 
before  he  died.  As  the  heat  became  more  intense, 
some  fled  from  their  houses  and  attempted  to  reach  the 
river,  but  were  shot  down.  Among  the  killed  was  Cap- 
tain Jacobs  himself.  The  Indians  had  loaded  small- 
arms  in  their  houses,  which  went  off  in  quick  succession 
as  the  fire  reached  them.  Quantities  of  gun-powder, 
stored  in  the  houses,  blew  up,  throwing  the  bodies  of  the 
Indians  into  the  air.  A  party  of  Indians  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  fired  on  the  troops  and  then  retreated. 
Eleven  English  prisoners  were  released,  who  informed 
the  whites  that  the  Indians  had  boasted  of  their  great 
store  of  powder,  enough  to  last  for  ten  years.  The  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  town  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the 
Indians.  It  was  the  first  invasion  ever  made  into  one 
of  their  settlements;  the  treatment  they  had  been  so 
long  inflicting  on  the  whites  was  at  length  inflicted  with 
increased  severity  on  them.  The  corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia was  so  pleased  with  this  victory  that  it  addressed 
a  complimentary  letter  to  Colonel  Armstrong,  thanking 
him  and  his  officers  for  their  gallant  conduct,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  piece  of  plate.  A  medal  was  struck, 
having  for  a  device  an  officer  followed  by  two  soldiers; 
the  officer  pointing  to  a  soldier  shooting  from  behind  a 
tree  toward  a  prostrate  Indian.  In  the  background 
were  Indian  houses  in  flames.     A  grim  medal  indeed, 
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but  indicative  of  the  rude  triumph  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate. 

The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  on  the  Susquehanna 
were  at  peace,  yet  the  Province  still  suffered  from  de- 
vastations of  the  French  and  the  Western  Indians  who 
roamed  in  small  parties  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
savage  scalping  parties  dared  even  to  venture  within 
thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  though  paying  the  penalty 
of  their  lives  for  their  daring.  The  ground  was 
ploughed,  and  seed  sown,  and  the  harvest  gathered 
under  the  constant  fear  of  the  tomahawk  and  rifle. 
Outdoor  work  could  only  be  safely  executed  under  the 
protection  of  the  soldiery.  Women,  while  visiting  sick 
neighbors,  were  shot  or  captured  ;  children  driving 
cattle  home  from  the  field  were  killed  and  scalped. 
Many  a  thriving  homestead  had  become  a  waste. 

Though  the  events  of  war  overtopped  all  others  in  im- 
portance and  interest  during  Morris's  administration, 
other  matters  intensified  the  feeling  between  the  governor 
and  Assembly.  The  instructions  received  from  the  pro- 
prietaries and  crown  were  one  of  the  causes  of  dissension. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  insisted  as  their  right 
on  knowing  them ;  the  governor,  while  asserting  his 
authority  to  withhold  them,  showed  an  inclination  to 
comply  with  their  wishes.  The  trouble  was  not  ended 
by  laying  them  before  the  Assembly.  As  he  evinced  a 
clear  disposition  to  follow  the  instructions,  though  they 
were  contrary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
constitution,  he  was  upbraided  for  disregarding  the  fun- 
damental law.  That  the  Assembly  usurped  its  authority 
in  interpreting  his  instructions  for  him  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Having  grown  fearless  in  contending  with  the 
successive  governors,  it  no  longer  hesitated  to  define  his 
powers. 
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One  of  these  instructions  related  to  public  expendi- 
tures. The  Assembly  had  usually  had  its  own  way,  but 
the  proprietaries  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
governor  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  authority  than 
merely  to  express  his  dissent  to  bills  of  this  nature. 
The  excise  had  been  the  most  effective  source  of  income. 
The  tax  was  adopted  at  the  beginning,  had  been  regularly 
continued,  while  the  tax  on  land,  the  poll-tax,  and  even 
those  on  imports,  had  been  levied  and  collected  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  The  excise  was  collected  largely 
from  liquors,  the  rates  varying  somewhat  from  time  to 
time  with  experience  and  necessity.  Penn  was  desirous 
of  using  the  laws  to  give  a  restrictive  operation  to  the 
liquor  traffic;  and,  after  his  return  to  America  the 
second  time,  it  was  put  under  additional  restriction  by 
imposing  higher  duties  on  wine,  beer,  ale  and  cider. 
The  laws  against  adulterating  liquors,  health-drinking, 
selling  to  sailors,  and  drinking  to  excess,  were  re-en- 
acted. In  1719,  after  paying  the  shipping  and  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  government,  the  Assembly  imposed  an 
internal  duty  of  eightpence  on  the  gallon  on  all  wines 
and  spirits  "retailed,  sold,  drawn  or  bottled  of  any 
quantity  under  twenty-five  gallons,  delivered  at  one 
time  and  to  one  person."  Prior  to  1733,  the  excise 
on  wines  and  distilled  liquors  was  reduced  from  eight 
to  six,  and  from  six  to  fourpence  per  gallon.  In  1746 
a  new  duty  was  imposed  on  wines  and  spirits  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and,  when  the  period  was  nearly 
ended,  a  bill  for  its  renewal  was  sent  to  Morris  for  his 
sanction.  He  proposed  an  amendment,  conferring  on 
himself,  or  the  president  of  the  council,  joint  power  with 
the  Assembly  to  dispose  of  its  proceeds  ;  and  in  defence 
of  his  course  he  sent  to  the  Assembly  his  instructions, 
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which  forbade  him  to  assent  to  any  law  raising  money 
on  the  inhabitants  without  this  provision.  But  that 
body  was  unwilling  to  yield.  As  it  held  the  key  to 
the  situation,  the  governor  could  not  maintain  his 
ground.  The  proprietaries,  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  struggle,  permitted  him  to  give  way  and  to 
"join  with  the  Assembly  in  all  such  measures"  as  were 
needful  for  preserving  the  Province  and  executing  the 
commands  of  the  crown.  So  the  plan  was  finally 
adopted  of  appointing  commissioners,  usually  seven, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  were  to  dispose 
of  the  money  for  supporting  the  troops  and  for  other 
purposes.  His  right  to  participate  in  disposing  of  the 
public  money  is  approved  in  many  later  acts,  except  the 
expenditure  of  a  surplus,  which  was  regarded  as  solely 
within  the  Assembly's  authority. 

Another  cause  of  antagonism  between  the  Assembly 
and  proprietaries,  lasting  through  several  administra- 
tions, was  the  expense  for  retaining  friendship  with  the 
Indians.  After  half  a  century  this  had  swelled  to 
large  figures.  Strenuously  opposed  as  the  Friends  were 
to  war  in  every  form,  they  were  always  ready  to  concil- 
iate by  the  use  of  money  or  other  means. 

The  irritation  grew  worse  because  so  often  advantge 
was  taken  of  them,  and  especially  by  getting  from  them 
their  lauds.  These  were,  indeed,  bought;  the  agree- 
ments, in  nearly  all  cases,  were  in  legal  form.  In  their 
natural  state  these  were  their  hunting-grounds;  on 
the  live  products  of  the  forest  and  the  stream  they 
depended  chiefly  for  their  living.  To  sell  them  was  a 
serious  thing;  and  as  the  settlers  desired  possession,  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  retreat  further  into  the  woods. 
They  could    not   immediately    adopt   the   ways  of  the 
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whites,  and  win  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  soil. 
They  clung  to  their  old  ways,  they  still  wished  to  rove 
in  the  woods  and  beside  the  streams.  The  Indian  civil- 
ization was  of  an  expansive  nature;  an  immense  terri- 
tory was  required  for  the  support  of  a  few.  The  white 
man  believed  in  concentrated  activity,  and  a  few  acre? 
were  enough  for  a  person.  When,  therefore,  the  Indians 
began  to  realize  the  loss  of  their  hunting-grounds, 
though  they  had  been  paid  for  them,  they  were  unhappy 
and  found  fault  with  their  white  neighbors.  To  ap- 
pease them,  the  Assembly  made  presents  and  contribu- 
tions of  several  kinds.  After  a  time  it  was  deemed  a 
wise  policy  to  do  this  with  some  regularity.  As  the 
French  war  cloud  grew  blacker,  the  colonists  were  not 
slow  to  see  the  need  of  maintaining  still  closer  relations, 
if  possible,  with  their  Indian  neighbors.  The  French, 
taking  advantage  of  the  English  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  had  industriously  fanned  their  discontents  ;  no 
occasion  was  missed  to  exaggerate  them.  "Have  they 
not  taken  away  your  lands  ?"  said  the  French.  "  Have 
they  not  fed  you  on  fire-water  and  debauched  your 
women?"  Thus  the  French  played  on  the  jealousies, 
wrongs  and  fears  of  the  Indians  to  good  advantage;  and 
to  regain  their  good-will,  however  costly,  was  deemed 
necessary.  Much  of  the  ill-gotten  gain  of  individuals 
by  trade  with  the  Indians  was  returned  to  them  in  the 
form  of  public  presents. 

The  Assembly  contended  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
peace  with  the  Indians  ought  to  be  borne  partly  by  the 
proprietaries,  as  the  presents  were  given,  not  simply  to 
protect  the  settlers,  but  to  preserve  the  proprietary  lands 
from  invasion.  Their  occupancy  depended  on  peaceful 
relations   with    the   Indians;  if  these   could   be   main- 
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tained,  settlers  were  willing  to  plunge  further  into  the 
wilderness ;  if  they  could  not  be,  the  people  would  keep 
nearer  to  each  other.  The  proprietors,  therefore,  were 
interested  in  preserving  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
the  Indians ;  why,  then,  should  they  not  contribute 
toward  the  expense  ? 

Penn  had  spent  far  more  on  the  Province  than  had 
come  back  from  sales  and  rents.  He  did,  indeed,  own  a 
vast  empire,  but  much  of  it  had  been  sold  at  a  low 
figure.  Many  of  the  rents  were  not  paid;  some  expen- 
diture attended  their  collection,  and  the  venture  in  his 
life-time  had  not  been  a  paying  one.  As  the  people 
became  more  numerous,  the  land  increased  in  value, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  great  return,  but  thus  far 
it  had  not  been  reaped.  Consequently,  the  Penn  family 
were  not  particularly  moved  by  this  appeal.  So,  for  a 
considerable  period,  they  held  aloof,  doubtless  believing 
that,  if  they  did  not  give,  the  colonists  would  be  forced 
to  continue  to  give.  The  first  time  that  the  Assembly 
ventured  to  intimate  that  the  proprietaries  ought  to  con- 
tribute toward  this  expense  was  in  1748.  At  that  time 
the  reason  given  for  not  appropriating  money  for  mili- 
tary purposes  was  the  claim  of  the  proprietary  on  the 
treasury  for  the  equalization  of  quit-rents.  In  their 
behalf  Thomas  Penn  offered  to  postpone  their  claims 
until  after  provision  had  been  made  for  paying  his 
majesty's  forces. 

Besides,  in  making  treaties  with  the  Indians,  many  of 
them  were  followed  with  a  bargain  for  more  lands,  and 
though  the  presents  of  the  Province  were  no  part  of  the 
nominal  price,  yet  they  were,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the 
actual  consideration.  Public  gifts  lured  the  Indians  to 
the  conference,  qualified   the  terms  of  bargains   made 
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with  them,  tended  to  preserve  quiet  on  the  border  and 
to  push  settlements  safely  forward.  Previous  to  1722, 
the  Indian  expenses  had  been  limited  by  law  to  fifty 
pounds  annually.  In  that  year  the  expenses  of  Gover- 
nor Keith  at  Albany  were  paid  by  the  Assembly.  Five 
years  afterward,  they  refused  to  pay  more  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  account  of  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian 
interpreter.  The  next  year,  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians,  the  Assembly  for  the  first  time  paid  the 
expenses  of  an  Indian  conference ;  afterward  similar 
charges  were  paid,  sometimes  in  full,  without  objection, 
at  other  times  only  one-half  the  sum.  Expenditures 
for  this  purpose  continued  to  grow  until  1750,  when 
they  exceeded  ^800,  while  the  appetite  for  presents 
was  by  no  means  appeased. 

The  proprietaries  denied  the  justice  of  demanding 
their  assistance  toward  the  public  expenses,  as  not  a  shil- 
ling was  levied  on  the  people  in  the  way  of  taxation;  but 
this  charge  was  without  foundation,  as  an  excise  tax  was 
paid,  which  was  in  reality  borne  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  interest  on  public  loans.  It  is  true  the  proprie- 
taries had  paid  their  interpreter,  thereby  relieving  the 
Province  of  this  expense.  They  also  declared  that,  on 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  public  burdens,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  voluntarily  paid  more  than  their  share, 
and  that  Thomas  Peun  had  sent  ^400  in  cannon  for  the 
defence  of  their  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  thought, 
too,  that  this  action  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  election,  was  to  influence  the  people  against 
the  proprietaries.  This  charge  the  Assembly  denied. 
The  controversy  grew  in  bitterness  until  the  victory 
was  won  by  the  Assembly's  subjecting  the  proprietary 
estate  to  taxation. 
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Throughout  Morris'  administration  the  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  the  Assembly  was  incessant.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  well  educated,  eloquent  and  contentious.  Frank- 
lin was  the  champion  of  the  Assembly.  After  David 
Lloyd's  retirement  as  the  popular  leader,  Franklin 
came  to  the  front  and  long  maintained  his  place  with 
an  ease  uncommon  even  among  kings.  Rarelv  did  he 
abuse  his  power.  Popular  confidence  in  him  was  strong 
and  widespread.  He  never  ceased  to  act  as  the  people's 
friend,  always  regarding  the  interests  of  the  propri- 
etaries as  opposed  to  that  of  the  people.  His  course, 
therefore,  towards  Morris  was  that  of  an  opponent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Morris,  when  in  an  angry  mood,  accused 
Franklin  of  trying  to  wrest  the  government  from  the 
proprietaries.  Morris  governed  at  a  difficult  period,  for 
throughout  his  administration  the  Province  was  em- 
broiled in  war.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  opposition, 
troops  were  raised  and  paid. 

Section  V. 

De?iny's  Administration. 

I756-I759- 
Morris  was  succeeded  by  William  Denny,  whose  com- 
ing was  hailed  with  great  joy.  Imagining  there  would 
be  a  change  of  measures,  the  people  resolved  to  receive 
him  in  a  hearty  manner.  On  his  arrival  a  reception 
was  given  to  him  by  the  city  corporation,  followed  by 
a  splendid  fete  at  the  state-house,  which  was  attended 
by  the  former  governor,  the  mayor  and  corporation,  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  the  clergy  and  strangers.  He 
was  congratulated  on  his  accession  to  the  government, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  their  sincerity  was  presented  with 
^600. 
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He  had  not  been  in  office  long  before  the  Assembly 
demanded  a  copy  of  his  instructions.  From  these,  sev- 
eral things  were  learned.  He  was  to  lessen  the  Assem- 
bly's power  to  dispose  of  provincial  funds;  he  was  to 
check  the  issue  of  paper-money  by  withholding  his 
assent  to  any  bill  of  that  nature ;  he  was  to  oppose  the 
raising  of  money  by  excise  or  otherwise  that  did  not 
provide  for  the  special  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  ;  he 
was  also  to  withhold  his  assent  from  any  act  imposing  a 
tax  for  longer  than  a  year  on  real  or  personal  estate  ; 
the  unoccupied  and  unimproved  lands  and  proprietary 
quit-rents  were  to  be  exempted,  but  not  the  proprietary 
manors  or  lands  actually  leased.  In  these  instructions 
the  Assembly  discovered  serious  impediments  to  neces- 
sary supplies,  and  the  governor  was  asked  whether  he 
would  adhere  to  them.  He  replied  that  he  could  not 
recede  without  risking  his  honor  and  fortune.  So  the 
conflict  began. 

The  worst  disputes  between  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly  related  to  military  matters.  The  war  was 
still  raging,  but  the  north  was  to  be  the  scene  of  more 
active  operations,  while  another  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  capture  Fort  Du-Quesne.  Pitt  had  been  put  at  the 
helm,  and  he  soon  aroused  to  new  efforts  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Loudoun  was  recalled  ; 
Abercrombie  was  placed  in  chief  command,  aided  by 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  to  conduct  operations  in  the  north, 
while  Forbes  was  chosen  to  lead  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Du-Quesne. 

Abandoning  the  medical  profession  for  the  military 
service,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  Forbes  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Scots  Greys. 
For  several  years  afterward  he  served  as  a  staff  officer, 
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and  in  1757  was  appointed  brigadier-general  to  serve 
against  the  French  in  Canada.  The  year  following  he 
was  transferred  to  Pennsylvania  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of 
Braddock. 

Forbes' s  force  numbered  about  seven  thousand  men. 
Twelve  hundred  were  Highlanders  ;  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  Royal  Americans ;  twenty-seven  hundred,  Penn- 
sylvanians,  and  the  rest  were  from  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  The  troops  from  the 
three  latter  colonies  assembled  under  Washington  at 
Winchester;  the  regulars  and  those  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  a  Swiss,  at 
Raystown,  the  modern  Bedford. 

Forbes  was  detained  by  illness  at  Philadelphia,  and 
did  not  reach  Raystown  until  September.  In  the 
meantime,  Bouquet  with  twenty-five  hundred  men 
crossed  over  Laurel  Hill  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of 
the  Loyalhanna,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  Forbes 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  To  obtain  information 
concerning  the  enemy,  he  sent  out  Major  Grant,  the 
senior  officer  in  command  of  the  Highlanders,  with  eight 
hundred  men.  He  took  two  Highland  companies,  about 
two  hundred  Royal  Americans,  commanded  by  Major 
Lewis,  of  Virginia,  and  a  small  body  of  perhaps  fifty 
Virginians,  under  Captain  Bullet.  He  was  instructed 
to  approach  as  near  the  fort  at  Ligonier  as  practicable, 
and  to  avoid  a  surprise.  He  left  the  camp  on  the  nth 
of  September,  passed  through  a  gap  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march  was 
within  sight  of  the  fort.  Believing  its  capture  was  easy, 
Grant  resolved  on  an  attack  early  the  next  morning. 
Captain  Bullet  with  his  men  had  been  left  two  miles 
behind  to  guard   the  baggage  ;  and  Major  Lewis  with 
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two  hundred  men  and  most  of  the  ammunition  was  half 
a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  advance. 

After  arranging  his  men  in  fighting  order,  Grant  sent 
a  company  of  fifty  men  with  drums  and  bag-pipes  play- 
ing, to  play  the  enemy  out.  In  this  his  success  was 
perfect,  for  out  they  speedily  came.  Unhappily  for 
Grant,  the  French  and  Indians  knew  the  ground,  and 
he  did  not.  Separating  into  three  divisions,  two  of  them 
skulked  along  ravines  on  either  side  of  Grant's  force, 
while  the  third  division  remained  in  front.  As  soon  as 
they  had  reached  their  positions,  they  advanced  on  all 
sides,  and  Grant's  little  force  was  immediately  over- 
whelmed.  Hearing  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  Lewis 
with  his  men  hastened  forward.  The  Indians  fought 
with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  and  as  they 
darted  out  from  their  coverts  filled  the  air  with  terrific 
war  screams.  Grant  and  Lewis  were  captured,  but  just 
as  a  retreat  was  ordered  Bullet  and  his  party  appeared 
and  saved  the  flying  troops  from  utter  destruction. 
Learning  what  had  happened  in  front,  he  started  off  the 
baggage  in  care  of  a  few  men,  and  with  his  slender  re- 
maining force  courageously  attempted  to  check  the 
enemy.  Hiding  his  men  as  much  as  possible,  they  be- 
gan to  pour  a  well-directed  fire  into  their  foe.  Then  he 
tried  a  stratagem.  He  ordered  his  men  to  march  toward 
the  Indians  with  arms  reversed,  as  though  suing  for 
quarter.  His  men  knew  what  was  expected  of  them. 
When  near  enough,  Bullet  gave  the  word  and  a  dreadful 
volley  was  fired,  followed  by  a  bayonet  charge.  The 
assailants  were  effectively  repulsed,  and  Bullet  made  a 
successful  retreat  to  the  Loyalhanna  camp. 

Bouquet,  divining  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  slow 
in    following    up   his   victory,    immediately    began    to 
23 
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strengthen  his  eainp.  Soon  the  French  and  Indians 
filled  the  surrounding  woods.  Their  number  was  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  hundred,  commanded  by  De  Vitri. 
On  the  12th  of  October  the  battle  began,  and  lasted  four 
hours.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  but  at  night  renewed 
the  attack.  At  length  his  defeat  was  complete,  and  he 
withdrew.  Though  the  events  of  this  battle  are  meagre, 
the  victory  was  of  supreme  importance,  for  it  proved  to 
be  the  decisive  contest  with  the  French  for  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

No  one  at  that  time  realized  the  full  result.  The 
entire  army  under  Forbes  and  Washington  joined  Bou- 
quet, but  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  tops  of  the 
trees  were  covered  with  snow,  and  Forbes  had  almost 
decided  to  suspend  operations  for  the  winter,  when  the 
discovery  of  the  weakness  of  his  enemy  led  to  an  im- 
mediate change  of  plan.  Through  some  captives  he 
learned  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  contest  at  Grant's  Hill,  believing  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  destroyed,  had  returned  to  their  homes 
and  families.  The  force  left  with  the  French  com- 
mander, De  Ivigneris,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men. 
Learning  this,  Forbes  pressed  onward.  The  English 
emissaries,  too,  among  the  Indians,  conciliating  them 
with  gifts  and  promises,  had  not  been  working  in  vain. 
The  Ohio  tribes  were  inclined  to  peace,  and  no  persua- 
sion could  tempt  them  to  aid  the  French. 

Forbes's  march  was  quite  unlike  that  of  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor.  When  he  reached  Turtle  Creek, 
twelve  miles  from  the  Ohio,  his  council  advised  him 
that  the  store  of  provisions  and  forage  was  so  low 
that  he  must  retreat.  Furiously  spurning  their  ad- 
vice, he  resolved  to  carry  the  fort  the  next  day,  or  to 
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leave  his  body  beneath  its  walls.  That  evening  scouts 
reported  the  sight  of  smoke,  and  at  midnight  the 
camp  was  startled  by  the  dull  heavy  sound  of  an  ex- 
plosion. The  belief  grew  that  De  Ligneris  had  de- 
stroyed, either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  magazine 
of  the  fort.  The  army  eagerly  advanced,  the  provin- 
cials in  their  open  hunting  shirts  and  modest  uniforms 
leading  the  way,  followed  by  the  royal  troops,  whose 
dark  scarlet  coats  faced  with  blue  presented  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  plainer  uniform  of  the  provincials. 
In  a  litter  in  their  midst  reclined  the  wasted  form  of 
their  dying  general,  known  among  the  savages  for  his 
indomitable  obstinacy  by  the  title  of  the  "  Head  of  Iron." 
Last  of  all  in  along  line  followed  the  Seventy-seventh 
Highlanders  in  kilts,  the  "  petticoat  warriors,"  as  they 
were  called  by  the  Indians. 

Fearing  an  ambush,  the  troops  moved  slowly,  for 
Forbes  was  too  cautious  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard. 
He  alone  had  heard  of  the  flight  of  the  French,  and  was 
too  cautious  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  its  truth.  As 
they  neared  their  goal,  the  route  fell  into  a  long  open 
path.  Here  a  dismal  spectacle  met  the  soldiers'  eyes. 
On  either  side  a  long  row  of  stakes  was  planted,  on  each 
of  which  grinned  in  decaying  ghastliness  the  severed 
head  of  a  Highlander,  killed  or  captured  under  Grant, 
while  beneath  was  displayed  his  kilt.  Angered  as  were 
the  Americans  at  this  scene,  their  feelings  were  mild 
compared  with  that  of  the  Scots  on  the  discovery  of  the 
insulted  remains  of  their  brothers.  Dashing  their 
muskets  on  the  ground  and  bursting  from  the  ranks,  the 
frenzied  Gael  with  brandished  claymore  rushed  madly 
forth  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  enemy  on  whom  to 
wreak  retribution.     The  fort  was  now  in  flames  and  the 
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last  boat  of  the  flying  Frenchmen  was  disappearing  in 
the  evening  mist. 

The  war  spirit  of  the  Indians,  seeing  the  French  lilies 
fall  at  Fort  Du-Quesne,  quickly  drooped,  and  they 
were  ready  for  peace.  In  August,  therefore,  a  peace 
convention  was  held  at  Easton.  Two  years  before,  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  at  Bethlehem  with  a 
number  of  Delaware  Indians,  of  whom  Teedyuscung 
was  chief.  The  Easton  convention  was  attended  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  agents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  Norris,  Fox,  Hughes,  Roberdeau,  Galloway, 
Masters,  Strickland  and  Gibbons,  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  leading  members  of  the  Friendly  association, 
consisting  of  Friends,  were  also  desirous  of  attending, 
and  solicited  the  governor's  permission  to  be  present. 
He  refused  their  request,  although  he  had  been  quite 
willing,  nay  anxious,  a  few  months  before  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  do  whatever  was  possible  to  allay  Indian  hos- 
tilities. The  representatives  of  ten  tribes,  chiefly  from 
the  Susquehanna  region,  assembled  under  the  chief 
of  the  Delawares,  who  conducted  the  conference  for 
them.  He  demanded  that  a  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  himself  to  take  notes  of  the  treaty.  As 
Governor  Denny  opposed  the  request,  Teedyuscung 
threatened  to  break  up  the  conference.  To  prevent  this 
his  request  was  granted,  and  the  king  selected  Charles 
Thomson,  master  of  the  Friends'  Free  School,  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  king  complained  of  the  proprietary  pur- 
chases of  lands  from  tribes  who  had  no  right  to  sell, 
of  unfairness  in  measuring,  and  insisted  that  satisfac- 
tion should  be  given.  In  the  end  the  Indians  admitted 
that  the  proprietaries  had  honestly  purchased  land  from 
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the  Six  Nations,  but  denied  their  right  to  sell.  The 
English  declined  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  involving  the 
title  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  referred  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  They  also  sug- 
gested to  Teedyuscung  that,  by  persisting  in  this  claim, 
he  would  bring  on  the  Delawares  the  anger  of  that 
powerful  confederacy.  Thus  the  old  story  was  re- 
peated, the  use  of  cunning  and  superior  intelligence 
to  overawe  and  outwit  a  weaker  opponent.  When  the 
Indians  desired  to  see  the  deeds  given  by  the  Six 
Nations,  they  were  shown.  Satisfied  with  them,  they 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  fight  against 
the  French. 

With  the  capture  of  Fort  Du-Quesne,  and  the  pacify- 
ing of  the  Indians,  the  scourge  of  war  passed  from  the 
Province.  Yet  Denny's  course  was  not  greatly  light- 
ened by  the  passing  of  the  storm  cloud.  His  watchful 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  spring  on  him  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  In  1758  a  fresh  quarrel  arose 
from  his  attempt  to  protect  a  partisan  who  had  abused 
his  judicial  authority.  William  Moore,  President  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Chester  County,  was  the 
offender.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Assembly  to  appear 
and  answer  the  charge  of  gross  misconduct.  Disregard- 
ing the  summons,  the  Assembly  investigated  the  charge, 
resolved  that  he  was  guilty,  and  requested  the  governor 
to  remove  him  from  office.  To  this  request  he  was  un- 
willing to  comply  until  he  had  heard  Moore's  defence. 
The  judge,  knowing  that  the  governor's  feeling  toward 
him  was  quite  unlike  that  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  made  a  formal  defence  in  writing.  A 
copy  was  published,  and  the  literary  workmanship 
clearly  betrayed  a  different  author.     Who  had  come  to 
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the  rescue  of  the  sorely-beset  judge?  Dr.  Smith,  the 
college  provost.  Thus  he  was  drawn  into  the  net  and 
arrested.  The  governor  informed  the  Assembly  that  he 
was  investigating  Moore's  conduct,  and  that,  if  he  was 
guilty,  public  example  would  be  made  of  him ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  while  the  Assembly  kept  Moore  in 
confinement.  His  right  to  inquire  into  Moore's  con- 
duct, unless  sitting  in  a  court  of  impeachment,  the 
Assembly  denied.  In  such  a  case,  it  was  needful  to 
give  notice  for  preparing  articles  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  prosecute  them.  The  Assembly,  therefore, 
demanded  a  day  for  Moore's  trial  on  articles  of  impeach- 
ment.    The  governor  refused  to  follow  this  course. 

Having  been  brought  before  the  Assembly,  Moore 
was  shown  the  printed  address  and  manuscript.  He 
admitted  h'is  authorship,  with  corrections  by  his  friends, 
but  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly.  Having 
been  declared  guilty  of  contempt,  it  was  resolved  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  the  common  jail  until  he  withdrew 
his  falsehoods,  and  that  the  address  should  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman.  Then  followed  Smith's  trial. 
After  making  his  defence,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment until  he  should  give  satisfaction  to  the  Assembly. 
During  these  proceedings  the  lobby  of  the  Assembly  was 
crowded  with  spectators  of  all  parties.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Smith's  friends  clapped  and  stamped,  and 
his  opponents  hissed.  The  speaker  ordered  the  doors  to 
be  closed,  and  the  arrest  of  those  who  had  insulted  the 
dignity  of  the  House. 

The  Assembly  went  too  far  in  punishing  Moore  and 
Smith.  It  had  no  right  to  punish  for  any  contempt 
against  another  Assembly.  Prosecuting  their  appeals 
before   the    king   and    the   council,  it  was   determined 
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that  the  Assembly  had  assumed  unlawful  powers  and 
merited  his  majesty's  high  displeasure.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  showed  their  approval  of  the  Assembly's 
conduct,  by  returning  most  of  the  members  at  the  fol- 
lowing election. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  and  lengthy  controversies  be- 
tween the  governor  and  Assembly  was  over  the  taxation 
of  the  proprietary  estate.  Not  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Braddock's  army,  the  Assembly  voted  ^50,000  for 
the  king's  use,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  twelve  pence  per 
pound,  and  twenty  shillings  per  head,  for  two  years  on 
all  estates  real  or  personal,  throughout  the  Province,  not 
excepting  even  the  proprietary.  The  governor  returned 
the  bill  with  a  single  amendment.  He  struck  out  the 
little  word  "not."  Pressing  as  was  the  necessity  for 
more  money,  he  would  not  violate  his  instructions. 
Among  other  reasons  for  his  action  he  asserted  that  the 
exemption  of  their  estate  was  confirmed  by  positive  law; 
that  the  legislators  were  chosen  by  the  people  without 
the  voice  of  the  proprietaries  and  were  not  authorized  to 
tax  their  estate;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  usages 
in  proprietary  government.  In  the  Assembly's  answer 
it  was  declared  that  the  productive  property  of  the  pro- 
prietaries at  that  time  exceeded  ^1,000,000,  and  that 
their  whole  estate  in  the  Province  was  ^10,000,000. 
They  were  regarded  as  possessing  an  official  and 
private  character,  and  it  was  proposed  to  tax  them  only 
as  individuals.  In  such  character  the  king  himself  was 
not  exempt  from  taxation,  as  his  tenants  were  author- 
ized to  deduct  their  land-tax  from  their  rents.  This 
reasoning  did  not  convince  the  governor. 

The  Assembly  was   fully   sustained    by   the   people. 
They  were  opposed  to  any  system  of  taxation  that  left 
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out  the  proprietary  land.  After  Braddock's  defeat, 
realizing  the  imminent  danger  of  their  Province,  they 
sent  the  governor  an  order  on  their  receiver-general 
for  ^5,000,  which  was  to  be  expended  for  the  general 
good.  The  contention  over  the  supply  bill  then  pend- 
ing was  stopped  by  this  timely  aid.  The  gift  of  the 
proprietaries,  however,  was  payable  from  the  arrears  of 
quit-rents.  One-fifth  of  the  sum  was  immediately  col- 
lected and  paid  to  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  receiver-general  proposed  to  raise  the  remainder  by 
an  act  of  the  Assembly,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  bills 
of  credit  to  be  redeemed  when  the  rents  were  paid.  The 
bill  stated  that  the  sum  of  ^5,000  was  a  free  gift  to  the 
Assembly,  and  also  in  consideration  of  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  toward  the  sum  of  ^50,000 
granted  by  the  Assembly  for  the  king's  use.  This  mode 
of  empaling  the  proprietaries  did  not  succeed,  for  the 
governor  refused  to  sign  the  bill. 

The  Assembly  now  changed  the  place  of  attack. 
Franklin  was  appointed  the  provincial  agent  at  London. 
One  object  of  appointing  him  was  to  negotiate  with  the 
proprietaries  and  win  their  consent  to  some  plan  of  tax- 
ation. The  governor,  anticipating  an  arrangement, 
abandoned  his  ground  of  their  immunity  from  taxation, 
but  insisted  on  an  assessment  by  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  proprietaries.  As  the  Assembly  would  not 
accept  this  proposition,  the  supply  bill  for  that  year  was 
passed  without  including  the  proprietary  estates. 

Franklin  now  opposed  with  his  pen  the  proprietary 
pretensions.  Through  the  press,  in  reply  to  an  article 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  for  lengthen- 
ing the  dispute  with  the  governor  and  delaying  the 
raising  of  funds  while  the  enemy  was  preying  on  the 
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frontier,  he  showed  that  the  energy  of  the  people  was 
kept  down  by  the  proprietary  instructions ;  and  that 
the  people  were  united  in  opposing  their  injustice. 
This  letter  led  the  author  to  write  the  "Historical 
Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." Though  a  grotesque  presentation  of  Penn's 
character,  whose  life  Franklin  was  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending,  the  work  has  deeply  colored  the  views 
of  many  writers  on  Pennsylvania. 

In  1757  he  presented  to  the  proprietaries  a  remon- 
strance against  their  instructions.  In  reply  to  this,  they 
sent  a  long  message  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  they 
abated  not  a  jot  of  their  right  to  instruct  their  deputy, 
and  to  require  a  bond  from  him  for  his  obedience. 
Once  more  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  subjecting  the 
proprietary  estates  to  taxation.  Again  the  governor 
objected,  and  sought  to  secure  amendments.  At  last  he 
gave  way,  and  the  Assembly  scored  another  and  much 
greater  victory  over  the  proprietaries.  But  the  battle 
was  only  half  won,  for  they  fought  the  bill  before  the 
privy  council.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  received 
the  royal  assent,  Franklin  promising  that  the  Assembly 
would  permit  the  governor  to  act  in  disposing  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  that  paper-money  would  not  be  a 
tender  in  payment  of  quit-rents.  To  these  conditions 
another  was  added,  that  the  assessment  of  the  located 
uncultivated  lands  of  the  proprietaries  would  not  be 
assessed  higher  than  the  lowest  rate  of  any  located  un- 
cultivated lands  belonging  to  the  people.  Thus  the 
contest,  so  long  and  fierce,  was  ended ;  and  to  Frank- 
lin's persistence  and  tact  was  the  result  largely  ascribed. 

Besides  the  contention  over  the  taxation  of  the  pro- 
prietary   estate,    Denny's    administration    was    distin- 
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guished  by  a  quarrel  with  the  tax  assessors,  Fox, 
Masters,  Boynton,  Hughes  and  Galloway,  who  were 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  governor  charged 
them  with  neglect,  and  disrespect  for  himself,  also  with 
expending  moneys  without  his  consent,  and  excluding 
from  their  meetings  two  members  of  council  and  their 
fellow  commissioners.  They  were  also  accused  of 
neglect  in  rendering  their  accounts,  and  of  a  refusal  to 
deliver  to  him  a  list  of  the  goods  distributed  by  them 
to  the  Indians  at  Easton.  The  commissioners  denied 
the  charges  in  a  formally  written  defence  before  the 
Assembly.  The  governor  had  charged  them,  they  said, 
with  almost  everything  except  that  of  appropriating 
public  money,  and  they  congratulated  themselves  on  his 
omission  of  this.  Their  defence  was  so  spirited  and 
complete  that  the  governor  was  sorely  irritated.  On 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Hughes  especially  did  he  pour  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Fox,  "  your 
eloquence  is  very  great,  your  eloquence  is  very  good, 
but  let  it  be  short.  Your  account  will  speak  for  itself, 
I  suppose — what  sort  of  treatment  is  this  to  a  governor? 
Half  an  hour  ago,  or  less,  I  received  a  message  from 
your  House,  and  here  comes  another.  What !  shall  I 
not  have  time  to  do  the  public  business?"  The  gover- 
nor's excitement  had  gotten  the  better  of  his  temper. 
Mr.  Hughes  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  honor  mistakes  us. 
We  come  by  the  order  of  the  House."  The  governor 
interrupted  him  and  cried,  "Very  pretty,  very  pretty, 
indeed  !  what  do  the  House  mean  ?  Who  is  judge  of  the 
mistake?"  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  making  a 
low  bow,  he  said,  "Pray,  sir,  leave  your  paper;  it  will 
speak  for  itself,  and  I  will  consider  it."  Mr.  Fox  then 
put  down  the  paper  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  account,  and 
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I  am  ready  to  settle."  "Aye,  sir,  aye,  sir,"  responded 
the  governor,  "  you  have  a  great  deal  to  settle,  though 
you  are  mean  enough  to  get  your  clerk  to  take  it  upon 
himself,  and  say  it  was  a  neglect  of  his."  Mr.  Fox  was 
about  to  reply  when  the  governor  continued,  "Aye,  sir, 
aye,  sir,  you  are  very  eloquent,  you  are  very  good,  sir, 
and  if  you  will  look  in  the  glass  you  will  see  your  own 
picture."  This  conversation  was  reported  to  the  As- 
sembly, whereupon  that  body  gravely  resolved  that  it 
was  their  right  to  have  free  access  and  decent  treatment 
from  the  governor  on  public  business  at  all  seasonable 
times,  and  that  his  manner  of  receiving  and  treating 
members  was  indecent,  unparliamentary  and  unbecom- 
ing his  station. 

Denny  closed  his  career  by  signing  three  bills,  in- 
spired not  so  much  by  considerations  of  the  public 
good,  as  by  pecuniary  considerations.  Indeed,  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  received  no  salary,  and  the  Assembly 
well  understood  his  miserable  condition.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  needs,  it  voted  him  ^1,000  immediately 
after  assenting  to  the  bill  already  described,  for 
taxing  the  proprietary  estates  ;  a  similar  sum  for  assent- 
ing to  a  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  more  paper- 
money,  and  another  ^1,000  pounds  for  assenting  to 
an  act  relating  to  the  recording  of  warrants  and  surveys 
of  land.  Generally,  in  the  modern  history  of  states,  the 
executive  has  been  the  purchaser  of  men ;  for  once  the 
process  was  reversed,  and  the  governor  was  bought  by 
the  Assembly  for  ^3,000  of  paper-money.  As  he  had 
signed  the  bills  contrary  to  his  instructions,  the  proprie- 
taries urged  their  disallowance.  The  Assembly  boldly 
contended  that  they  had  no  right  or  authority  to  ques- 
tion their  deputy's  action.     The   privy    council   made 
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short  work  of  the  defence.  It  declared  that  whoever 
urges  an  agent  to  commit  a  fraud,  is  a  partner  in  the 
affair,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  gain  any  advantage. 
Denny  had  plainy  disregarded  his  duty,  and  been  false 
to  his  principal,  and  two  of  the  bills  signed  by  him  were 
disallowed.  The  bill  taxing  the  proprietary's  estate 
would  have  met  the  same  fate,  had  not  Franklin  prom- 
ised that  it  should  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
proprietaries'  wishes. 

Section  VI. 
Hamilton  s  Administration. 

I759-I763- 
Once  more  James  Hamilton  was  persuaded  to  fill  the 
office  made  vacant  by  Denny's  removal.  The  days  of 
peace  were  rapidly  passing,  for  in  January,  1762, 
war  was  renewed  with  Spain.  Meantime,  another  con- 
test was  brewing  in  a  quarter  quite  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  East.  Pontiac  in  the  far  West  was 
forming  a  tremendous  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  white  domination  in  America.  Of  all  the  Indian 
chiefs  he  was  the  most  subtle,  the  most  implacable,  the 
most  Satanic.  After  capturing  the  far-western  forts,  he 
appeared  in  the  East  and  invaded  the  border  settle- 
ments. Again  was  the  old  story  repeated  of  blood  and 
devastation.  L,e  Boeuf,  Venango,  Presqu'  Isle  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  other  places  felt  his  supremely  savage  hand. 
Most  of  the  forts  were  weakly  manned,  and  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  crafty  chieftain.  Early  in  June  his  pres- 
ence was  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt.  Governor 
Hamilton  reinforced  the  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta  and 
sent  out  small  parties  to  protect  the  frontiers.  Ere 
long  the  whole  country  west  of  Shippensburg  was  in  a 
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blaze.  The  wretched  inhabitants  were  surprised  at  their 
meals,  while  laboring  in  the  field,  or  at  night,  and  mas- 
sacred. In  many  cases  their  tardy  flight  was  impeded 
by  fainting  women  and  children.  The  inhabitants  of 
Shippensburg  and  Carlisle  now  became  the  barrier 
towns.  Every  stable  and  hovel  was  crowded  with 
refugees  who,  having  lost  their  houses,  cattle  and 
harvest,  were  reduced  from  independence  to  beggary 
and  despair. 

Near  the  end  of  August,  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Lancaster  County  attacked  at  Muncy  Hill  Creek  some 
Indians  who  were  going  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee.  Colonel  Armstrong  organized 
a  band  of  three  hundred  volunteers  from  Shippensburg, 
Bedford  and  Carlisle,  to  chastise  the  Indians.  They  left 
Fort  Shirley  on  the  Aughwick,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  but  the  Indians  had  been  too  alert  and  had  fled. 
Fort  Pitt  was  surrounded  and  cut  off;  yet  the  garrison, 
strengthened  by  the  traders  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Indians,  resolutely  defended  the  place.  General  Am- 
herst appointed  Colonel  Bouquet  to  march  to  its  relief. 
His  force  consisted  of  the  remnants  of  the  Forty-second 
and  Seventy-seventh  regiments,  and  six  companies  of 
rangers  from  Lancaster  and  Cumberland  Counties;  and 
early  in  July  they  began  their  march.  On  the  frontier 
their  eyes  fell  on  widespread  desolation.  In  many  places 
the  harvests  were  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  reaper,  for 
the  inhabitants  had  been  slain,  or  had  disappeared.  The 
commander,  who  expected  to  obtain  more  supplies  on 
the  frontier  to  take  to  Fort  Pitt,  was  obliged  to  divide  his 
own  stock  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  frontiersmen 
who  remained.  After  a  delay  of  eight  days  the  neces- 
sary provisions  and  carriages  were  procured. 
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Among  the  rangers  were  many  who,  unable  to  walk, 
were  carried  in  wagons  and  were  to  be  left  at  the 
small  posts  on  the  road.  Colonel  Bouquet  desired 
first  to  relieve  Fort  Ugonier,  beyond  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  This  place  contained  stores,  and  its  con- 
quest would  inspire  a  new  resolution  to  continue  the 
attack  on  Fort  Pitt.  An  advance  party  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy.  Though  knowing  nothing 
of  the  Indian  movements,  they  in  turn  had  correct  in- 
telligence of  the  movements  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  and 
learning  of  his  advance,  discontinued  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pitt,  and  resolved  to  attack  him  on  his  way  thither. 
Fearing  that  this  might  be  done,  Bouquet  left  his  wagons 
at  Fort  Ligonicr  and  proceeded  with  pack-horses.  At 
Turtle  Creek,  he  reached  a  defile  several  miles  in  length 
that  was  commanded  the  entire  way  by  high  hills. 
After  a  short  delay,  he  determined  to  pass  this  danger- 
ous place  by  a  forced  march  in  the  night.  When  within 
half  a  mile,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  advance 
guard  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.  As  the  attack  was 
firmly  supported,  the  enemy  was  driven  off  and  pur- 
sued ;  the  English,  discovering  that  the  enemy  was  con- 
cealed along  their  flanks,  began  a  destructive  fire.  A 
general  charge  was  ordered,  but  it  produced  no  decisive 
advantage  ;  as  soon  as  the  Indians  were  driven  from  one 
place  they  appeared  at  another.  Constantly  reinforced, 
at  length  they  confronted  Bouquet's  little  army  and  at- 
tacked the  convoy  in  the  rear.  To  protect  this  the 
main  body  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  night  put  an 
end  to  the  attack. 

The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed.  The 
convoy  was  placed  in   the  middle,  and  the  troops  were 
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placed  in  a  circle  around  it.  The  fight  continued  with 
varying  success,  but  Bouquet's  tactics  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Indians.  An  ambush  was  prepared,  the 
army  feigned  a  retreat,  and  the  Indians,  rushing  on, 
fell  into  the  snare.  At  last  they  gave  way  and  fled, 
leaving  many  dead  on  the  ground.  The  road  to  Fort 
Pitt  was  now  open,  but  one  object  of  the  expedition  was 
lost,  the  supplying  of  the  fort  with  provisions,  for  a 
large  quantity  was  destroyed  as  they  could  not  be  trans- 
ported, in  consequence  of  losing  so  many  horses  during 
the  engagement.  Bouquet  was  rewarded  for  his  conduct 
by  the  king. 

This  expedition  absorbed  for  some  time  the  attention 
and  energies  of  the  Indians  and  preserved  the  frontier 
from  their  attacks.  Weary  of  inaction  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  their  old  work  of  murder  and  plunder,  occa- 
sionally penetrating  into  the  interior  counties.  They 
rarely  appeared  in  force,  and  when  they  did,  were  uni- 
formly defeated.  In  small  parties  they  stole  through 
the  woods,  attacking  the  settlers  in  the  dead  of  night, 
or,  while  the  colonists  were  engaged  in  the  fields,  burnt 
their  houses  and  barns,  and  slaughtered  men,  women 
and  children.  They  were  vagabond  Indians,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  eked  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  begging,  stealing  or  maurauding  on  the 
most  exposed  settlers.  When  discovered  and  overtaken, 
they  were  shot  or  bayoneted  without  mercy. 

On  the  Conestoga  Manor  in  Lancaster  County  was  an 
Indian  village.  They  were  peaceful  Indians,  who  often 
went  to  Lancaster  to  sell  their  wares  and  make  pur- 
chases, and  were  well  known  by  those  around  them;  nor 
did  their  conduct  for  many  years  excite  any  distrust. 
But  after  the  terrible  scourging  of  the  frontier  by  the 
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Indians,  the  suspicion  and  enmity  of  the  sufferers 
towards  every  Indian  were  aroused,  and  they  watched 
their  foe  witli  sleepless  vigilance.  Scouts  traced  some 
marauders  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  Conestoga, 
and  Colonel  Elder  suggested  to  the  deputy-governor  the 
propriety  of  their  "  immediate  removal."  Subsequently 
Governor  Penn,  on  assuming  the  administration  of  the 
Province,  replied  that  they  had  "  been  represented  as 
innocent,  helpless  and  dependent  on  the  government  for 
support.  The  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  for 
their  protection.  I  cannot  remove  them  without  ade- 
quate cause.  .  .  .  Care  has  been  taken  by  the  provincial 
committee  that  no  Indians  but  our  own  visit  Conestoga. 
Whatever  can  be  faithfully  executed  the  laws  shall  be 
as  faithfully  performed." 

Believing  that  the  removal  of  the  Conestogas  would 
lessen  one  source  of  danger,  by  breaking  up  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  marauders,  and  despairing  of  action  by 
the  government,  some  men,  living  principally  in  Done- 
gal and  Paxtang,  undertook  their  removal  in  a  speedy, 
though  terrible  manner.  They  attacked  the  village  and 
killed  all  who  were  there,  including  old  men,  women 
and  children.  As  many  of  the  Indians  happened  to  be 
away,  they  escaped,  but  their  fate  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  authorities  at  Lancaster,  learning  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Indians  at  Conestoga,  put  the  remainder  in  the 
work-house  for  protection  ;  but  their  Donegal  and  Pax- 
tang enemies  soon  appeared,  burst  open  the  door,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  utter  helplessness,  shot  every 
Indian. 

Assuming  that  marauding  Indians  visited  Conestoga 
and  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  despoil  and  kill 
the  whites,  did  this  justify  such  a  terrible  visitation  on 
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all  who  dwelt  there?  Ought  all  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia to  be  destroyed  for  harboring,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, an  unknown  murderer?  The  most  that  can  be 
said  in  drawing  the  color  out  of  this  terrible  blot  on 
provincial  civilization  is,  that  the  people  on  the  frontier 
had  become  crazed  by  their  dreadful  sufferings,  directly 
traceable  to  Indian  vengeance,  and  had  come  to  regard 
all  Indians  alike  as  their  enemies  and  unworthy  of  life. 
When  the  news  of  this  affair  spread  eastward,  the 
Moravian  Indians  were  no  longer  deemed  safe.  It  was 
feared  that  the  Conestoga  destroyers  would  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  these  unoffending  ones,  so  they  were 
removed  to  Province  Island  in  the  Delaware,  near 
Philadelphia.  The  Indians  petitioned  the  Legislature 
to  send  them  to  England.  The  governor  furnished 
them  an  escort  to  New  York,  hoping  to  put  them  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  council  of 
New  York  did  not  take  kindly  to  Governor  Penn's  dis- 
position of  these  Indians,  and  General  Gage  directed 
two  companies  of  the  Royal  Americans  to  escort  them 
back  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  secured  in  the 
barracks.  On  learning  of  their  return  to  the  city,  their 
enemies  at  Lancaster  were  aroused,  and  started  for  Phila- 
delphia. Six  companies  of  foot,  one  of  artiller)'  and 
two  of  horse,  besides  several  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, undertook  the  defence  of  the  Indians.  The  bar- 
racks were  fortified  and  defended  by  regular  troops ; 
works  were  thrown  up  around  them ;  and  eight  pieces 
of  cannon  were  mounted.  The  insurgents,  finding  that 
the  ferries  over  the  Schuylkill  were  guarded,  went  to 
Germantown,  where  they  learned  of  the  large  force  that 
had  been  raised  to  oppose  their  inarch.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
24 
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Indians  were  continued.  Israel  Pemberton,  a  Friend, 
stayed  with  them  during  the  night,  and  an  army  of  vol- 
unteers joined  the  regulars.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
governor  learned  that  the  insurgents  were  approaching 
in  two  bodies  on  the  Reading  and  Lancaster  roads ;  a 
general  alarm  was  ordered,  one  of  the  field-pieces  at  the 
barracks  was  discharged,  drums  were  beat,  bells  were 
rung,  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  houses, 
and  volunteers  hurried  to  the  state-honse  to  receive  their 
arms.  Soon  a  mass  of  people  filled  the  streets,  espe- 
cially near  the  barracks,  and  the  rabble  shouted  exnlt- 
ingly.  The  friends  of  the  insurgents  quietly  enjoyed 
the  alarm  ;  the  Germans  gathered  around  the  Moravian 
church  on  Race  street,  and  vented  their  spleen  by  curs- 
ing Moravians  in  general  and  Moravian  Indians  in 
particular.  A  number  of  young  Friends  astonished  the 
multitude  by  shouldering  muskets  and  joining  the  vol- 
unteers ;  by  dark,  six  hundred  Quakers  were  under  arms  ; 
while  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks,  full  of  zeal  and  cour- 
age, almost  fired  into  a  company  of  mounted  butchers, 
who  were  coming  up  Second  street  on  a  holiday  parade. 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  were  at  the  state-hcuse,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Governor  Penn  having  been  taken  ill  ; 
meanwhile,  the  Indians  who  had  caused  all  this  com- 
motion were  asleep. 

Monday  night  passed  without  any  fresh  disturbances ; 
on  Tuesday  morning,  however,  another  general  alarm 
was  sounded  ;  again  the  volunteers  rushed  to  arms  and 
were  eager  to  assail  the  insurgents.  Instead  of  permit- 
ting them  to  attack,  Governor  Penn  sent  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  several  others  to  persuade  the  insurgents 
to  disperse.  They  related  their  grievances  to  the  com- 
missioners, asserting  that  among  the  Moravian  Indians 
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were  several  notorious  murderers,  whom  they  pledged 
themselves  to  identify.  Franklin  promised  them  redress 
for  their  grievances,  and  invited  them  to  send  some  of 
their  party  unarmed  to  the  city  to  identify  the  mur- 
derers. The  Indians  were  mustered,  but  not  a  single 
murderer  could  be  recognized.1 

The  insurrection  then  speedily  ceased.  The  Moravian 
Indians  became  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  and  the 
barracks  were  often  crowded  with  visitors.  They  now 
begged  Governor  Penn  to  convey  them  to  the  frontier, 
where  they  could  care  for  themselves,  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  this  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  Many  lost 
heart  and  sighed  for  the  forests,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
chase.  It  was  worse  than  death  to  be  immured  in  the 
barracks.  Small-pox  and  dysentery  visited  them,  and 
not  less  than  fifty-six  of  their  number  died  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Toward  the  end  of  September 
the  savages  raised  the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  put  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  to 
the  West.  On  the  fifteenth  of  September  he  arrived  at 
Pittsburg,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  troops  from  Vir- 
ginia. While  at  Fort  Loudoun  he  learned  from  Colonel 
Bradstreet  that  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Del- 
awares  and  Shawanese.  As  the  savages  continued  their 
murderous  work,  he  placed  no  confidence  in  their  sin- 
cerity, and  resolved  to  prosecute  his  enterprise  until  he 
was  countermanded  by  General  Gage.  In  truth,  the 
Indians  had  entered  into  the  treaty  of  Presqu'  Isle  merely 
to  gain  time  for  removing  their  families.     On  the  third 

1  Dr.  William  H.  Egle  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania  (Chap.  VII.) 
has  made  an  able  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  Paxtang  boys.  He 
stoutly  declares  that  their  "march  to  Philadelphia  was  not  to  destroy 
the  Indians  protected  there." 
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of  October  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
left  Pittsburg,  and  three  weeks  later  was  encamped  at 
the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
hostile  Indian  country.  His  presence  with  so  strong  a 
force  intimidated  the  enemy,  and  induced  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  tribes  surrendered  their  white  prisoners, 
and  gave  pledges  that  those  who  were  not  with  them 
should  be  restored.  Two  hundred  prisoners,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  were  given  up,  many  of  whom  were 
joyfully  received  in  the  camp  by  their  relatives,  who 
had  joined  the  army  with  the  design,  either  of  redeem- 
ing them  from  slavery,  or  of  avenging  their  death. 
Some  of  the  captives  had  lived  long  enough  with  the 
Indians  to  acquire  a  liking  for  their  wild  and  simple 
way  of  living,  and  a  real  fondness  for  their  new  masters. 
Force  was  necessary  in  some  instances  to  bring  them  to 
camp,  where  their  Indian  captors,  with  tearful  eyes,  de- 
livered them  up  and  presented  them  with  corn,  furs  and 
other  gifts.  Loath  to  part  with  them,  the  Indians 
were  permitted  to  accompany  their  former  captives 
to  Fort  Pitt,  carrying  their  packs  for  them  during  the 
entire  journey.  If  the  Indians  were  ignorant  and  re- 
vengeful, yet  they  had  given  strong  proof  that  within 
them  affection  burrowed  deep,  even  for  persons  of  an 
alien  race.  Perhaps  they  loved  their  captives  better 
than  their  own,  and  had  discovered  higher  qualities  in 
them  than  they  had  ever  known  or  felt  before.  So, 
after  years  of  horrible  war,  the  last  scene  closes  with  a 
journey  by  the  vanquished  sons  of  the  wilderness  to  ac- 
company those  of  another  race  for  whom  their  hearts 
yearned  and  from  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  part. 

The  Indians  suffered    greatly  during   the   war,    and 
among  them  the  most  abject   misery  prevailed.      The 
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army  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  regular  troops  were  sent 
to  garrison  various  posts,  and  the  provincial  soldiers  and 
restored  prisoners  went  to  their  several  provinces.  On 
the  fifth  of  December  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  pro- 
claimed, and,  early  in  January,  Colonel  Bouquet  arrived 
in  Philadelphia.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  Mora- 
vian Indians,  so  long  living  in  the  barracks  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  walk  forth.  On  the  twentieth  of  March  they 
left  the  barracks,  having  passed  sixteen  months  in 
the  city  of  the  white  man.  They  returned  to  Nain ; 
once  more  they  saw  its  empty  houses  and  deserted 
square,  but  their  stay  was  to  be  brief.  The  settlers 
were  too  much  excited  by  the  events  of  the  war  to 
permit  an  Indian  village  in  the  midst  of  their  farms, 
and  they  were  removed  to  M'chwihilusing,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Their  houses  were  sold  at  public  auction,  a 
farewell  service  was  held,  and  they  left  Nain  forever. 
They  crossed  the  streams  of  Monroe  county,  climbed 
the  mountains,  and  traversed  the  great  forests.  Two 
long,  weary  weeks  were  spent  in  reaching  their  new 
home ;  perils  were  met  on  the  way,  often  suffering 
from  hunger,  at  another  time  startled  by  a  loud  crack- 
ling noise,  and  seeing  the  road  wrapped  in  a  blazing 
sheet  of  fire.  Gathering  the  women  and  children  in  the 
centre  ol  the  camp,  and  collecting  their  horses,  the 
Indians  kindled  a  counterfire,  and  another  volume  of 
flame  spread  among  the  pine  trees,  leaping  and  roaring 
like  the  first.  Night  was  turned  into  day.  For  three 
hours  the  flames  raged,  devouring  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  with  insatiable  fury.  The  next  day  they  reached 
the  Susquehanna,  ten  miles  above  Wyoming,  and,  pro- 
curing canoes  of  the  natives,  journeyed  up  stream  for 
a  fortnight,  when  they  reached  their  new  settlement. 
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Once  more  they  were  in  the  forests,  their  canoes 
glided  over  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  they  labored 
in  the  corn-fields,  and  were  happy.  When  visited  by 
Zeisberger,  they  were  singing  his  own  Delaware  hymns, 
and  using  their  liberty  wisely.  To  the  place  was  given 
the  name  of  Friedenshutten,  or  "Tents  of  Peace."  Its 
growth  excited  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  It  com- 
prised twenty-nine  log  houses  with  roofs  and  chimneys, 
like  the  homesteads  of  the  settlers,  and  thirteen  huts, 
formino-  one  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
church;  it  was  thirty-two  by  twenty-four  feet,  roofed 
with  shingles  and  having  a  school  house  as  a  wing. 
Though  no  persons,  after  so  many  troubles,  could  have 
been  more  inclined  to  ways  of  peace,  they  were  n*ot  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  on  the  bank  of  this  lovely  stream. 
Again  they  must  move;  and  this  time  from  the  country. 
The  white  people  had  no  room  for  them;  they  were  a 
doomed  race.  They  were  now  sent  into  the  Tuscarora 
Valley  in  Ohio,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province. 
Driven  from  place  to  place,  by  the  restless  and  heartless 
whites,  their  fate  is  another  illustration  of  the  familiar 
fact  that  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
weaker  falls  a  prey  to  the  stronger,  whose  strength  is 
impaired  by  his  very  success  and  in  turn  he  is  van- 
quished by  another.  Has  not  the  modern  historian 
clearly  shown  that  though  Rome  overthrew  Carthage, 
she  was  so  weakened  by  her  victory  that  Nemesis,  while 
long  delayed,  never  forgot  to  wreak  her  vengeance,  piti- 
less and  complete. 

From  this  sad  story  of  war  and  misrule,  we  gladly 
turn  to  other  events  and  scenes.  In  October,  1760, 
George  II.  died,  and  three  months  afterward,  his  grand- 
son, with  much  solemnity,  was  proclaimed  king.     The 
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ceremony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia  at  the  court- 
house by  the  governor,  attended  by  the  mayor,  recorder, 
governor's  council,  members  of  Assembly,  magistrates, 
clergy,  members  of  common  council  and  principal  in- 
habitants. The  people  rent  the  air  with  their  acclaim  ; 
cannon  and  muskets  were  fired  and  bells  were  rung. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  proclamation  of  King  George 
III.  appeared,  continuing  incumbents  in  their  offices; 
and  public  entertainments  were  given  by  the  governor, 
merchants  and  other  citizens. 

During  Hamilton's  administration  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement was  displayed  in  erecting  many  new  public 
buildings;  the  interests  of  commerce  were  aided  by 
erecting  a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and  by  pur- 
chasing the  lower  half  of  Reedy  Island,  where  piers 
were  built  to  moor  vessels  delayed  by  adverse  winds. 
Though  the  last  of  the  provincial  deputy-governors, 
Hamilton  tasted  more  than  once  the  bitterness  of  the 
legislative  will.  The  Assembly  rejoiced  to  walk  in  its 
eld  ways,  to  trample  on  his  authority  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity,  nor  was  this  spirit  changed  until 
the  advent  of  John  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors. 

It  was  during  Hamilton's  administration  also  that 
there  passed  from  the  scene  Conrad  Weiser,  who,  for 
thirty  years,  had  faithfully  served  the  public,  as  inter- 
preter and  treaty-maker  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians.  Though  for  many  years  before  his  death  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  the  Indians  had  been  aflame,  he  had, 
by  his  sincerity  and  tact,  maintained  the  friendship  of 
both  parties.  From  1732  he  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  every  definite  or  important  land  settlement  be- 
tween the  upper  Hudson  and  the  James.  At  Albany, 
he  may  be  seen  with  Benjamin  Franklin  attending  the 
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first  conference  for  colonial  confederation  ;  in  Virginia, 
with  Governor  Dinwiddie  settling  a  dispute  with  the 
Indians  and  acting  as  interpreter.  Again  he  appears 
in  the  same  pacific  mission  near  his  own  home,  Womels- 
dorf ;  and  then  as  a  traveller  with  Count  Zinzendorf  to 
Shamokin  to  establish  a  Christian  mission  among  the 
Indians.  At  a  later  time  he  is  marching  sadly  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  German  farmers  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  through  the  Lebanon  Valley,  from 
Reading  to  the  Susquehanna.  Then  he  writes  to  Gov- 
ernor Morris  for  state  aid  and  protection.  Once  more 
he  is  seen  as  a  plain  farmer  in  his  Heidelberg  home- 
stead, and  then  at  Reading  as  a  merchant,  or  assisting 
in  laying  out  streets.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  his  principal  service,  so  unique  and  so 
well  performed  ;  but  surely  he  deserves  a  far  higher 
place  than  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  him  on.  the 
roll  of  provincial  worthies. 

During  nearly  eighty  years  of  provincial  rule,  the 
public  expenditures,  except  for  war,  had  been  very 
small  compared  with  those  of  a  later  day.  Twelve 
years  afterward  (1775)  Governor  Penn  stated  to  the 
board  of  trade,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
them,  that  they  amounted  annually  to  ^3,000,  or,  $7,980. 
Govermeut  was  not  the  complex  machine  of  the  present 
day.  The  salaries  of  the  officials  were  smaller,  and  the 
officials  themselves  were  fewer.  The  governor  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor received  the  largest  salary.  Until 
Keith's  time  the  deputies  had  been  paid  by  Penn,  who 
to  some  extent  was  reimbursed  by  the  Assembly.  Yet  in 
1705  he  complained  of  his  large  expenditures  for  the  Pro- 
vince and  his  small  returns.  Even  from  his  quit-rents  and 
all  other  sources,  his  transatlantic  venture  was  a  losing 
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one.  He  insisted  that  his  deputies  should  account  to 
him  for  the  grants,  licenses,  fines  and  other  public 
moneys  coming  to  them,  and  Logan  tried  to  collect  the 
money  received  by  Evans.  From  the  utterances  of 
Governor  Thomas,  David  Lloyd  and  others,  the  conclu- 
sion may  be  fairly  drawn  that  the  public  income  de- 
rived from  these  sources  was  retained.  The  depu- 
ties succeeding  Gookin  depended  by  agreement  with  the 
proprietaries  on  legislative  appropriations,  licenses,  fines, 
forfeitures  and  amercements.1  At  the  time  of  selecting 
Gookin  the  Penn  family  was  cornered  for  money,  and 
his  willingness  to  serve  for  an  annual  compensation  of 
^200  was  a  weighty  reason  for  bestowing  on  him  the 
office.2  Prior  to  his  time  the  income  of  the  governors 
had  been  somewhat  swelled  in  the  way  of  public  gifts, 
Evans  receiving  ^1,600  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  Lower  Counties.  Logan  informed  Penn 
that,  notwithstanding  they  showed  the  greatest  alacrity 
to  support  the  government  on  Gookin's  arrival,  yet 
during  the  five  years  that  he  had  presided  over  them, 
they  had  never  granted  him  more  than  ^200  in  provin- 
cial money,  part  of  which  was  very  illy  paid  in  corn  or 
bad  tobacco. 

Gookin  was  so  poorly  paid  by  the  proprietaries  that 
he  hoped  to  receive  more  from  the  Assembly  ;  unfortun- 
ately, he  began  in  the  wrong  way  by  incurring  its  dis- 
pleasure. His  appeals  for  support  were  frequent  and 
pathetic.  Whether  he  neglected  the  public  business  or 
not,  he  did  not    neglect  himself.      Keith    had    learned 

'Evans  received  an  annual  compensation  of  ^"200  from  Penn.  1 
Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence,  285. 

3  For  the  pecuniary  relations  between  Penn  and  his  deputies,  see  1 
Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence,  127-129,  140,  236,  284,  296,  311,  312. 
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how  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  exchequer.  His  succes- 
sor, Thomas,  disregarding  Keith's  experience,  quarreled 
with  the  Assembly  and  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
Finally  his  wrath  ceased,  he  made  his  peace  with  that 
body,  and  then  received  his  regular  support.  His  suc- 
cessors were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Those  who 
served  the  Province  well,  by  the  Assembly's  standard, 
were  well  paid;  those  who  did  not,  went  hungry  until 
starvation  reduced  them  to  submission.  Franklin  sagely 
remarks  "  that  the  deputy  was  placed  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate position,  for  he  was  obliged  to  serve  two 
masters  ;  one  who  gave  him  his  position  while  the  other 
gave  him  his  pay.  If  he  did  not  fulfil  the  proprietary's 
command,  however  injurious  his  course  might  be  to  the 
Province  or  offensive  to  the  Assembly,  he  was  recalled. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  gratify  that  body  he 
was  sure  to  live  in  perpetual  broils.  On  the  whole 
therefore,  he  was  the  most  wretched  thing  alive." 

The  compensation  of  other  public  servants  was 
small,  and  rarely  furnished  any  fuel  for  controversy. 
At  first,  the  councilmen  and  speaker  were  allowed  five 
shillings  a  day,  and  every  member  four  shillings  a  day. 
For  traveling  expenses  they  were  allowed  twopence  per 
mile,  both  going  and  coming.  These  sums,  however, 
were  paid  by  the  county  receivers. 

Besides  these  expenditures  there  were  extraordinary 
ones  for  war  purposes.  To  these  Great  Britain  con- 
tributed a  part,  and  the  colonies  the  remainder.  The 
wars  with  the  French  and  Indians  were  very  costly  ; 
Great  Britain  alone  expending  ^110,000. 

With  few  expenditures  only  a  small  revenue  was 
needed  to  pay  them.  The  most  fruitful  source  of 
revenue  was  the  excise  tax.     At  irregular  periods  a  tax 
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was  assessed  on  land  and  other  property.  The  first  tax 
of  the  kind  was  introduced  in  Fletcher's  time.  In  1740 
the  council  remarked  that  it  was  more  than  twenty 
years  since  any  provincial  tax  had  been  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants for  the  support  of  the  government.  Tonnage 
taxes  were  levied  from  an  early  date,  and  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  provincial  period.  The  rates 
varied,  and  on  some  occasions  the  law  for  collecting 
them  covered  a  period  of  several  years,  instead  of  a 
single  one,  as  provided  in  the  "great  law"  of  1682. 
They  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 
the  maintainance  of  light-houses  and  buoys  ;  at  other 
times  the  income  from  this  source  was  employed  in  a 
general  manner  for  maintaining  the  administration  of 
the  Province. 

In  1700-a  tax  was  laid  on  spirituous  liquors  imported 
into  the  Province.  Other  things  were  afterward  in- 
cluded. Finally  the  merchants  complained  and  de- 
clared that  if  they  were  imposed  the  privy  council 
would  disallow  their  collection.  Yet  the  Assembly  per- 
sisted. The  measure  did  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
privy  council,  for  it  was  a  fetter  on  English  trade.  The 
taxation  of  imports  thereafter  was  continued  under  a 
modified  form  ;  those  coming  from  Great  Britain  were 
exempted.  The  phraseology  of  the  exemption  varied 
in  different  laws,  but  its  effect  in  all  cases  was  to 
protect  the  English  goods  from  provincial  taxation, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  some  other 
province. 

Taxes  were  sometimes  imposed  on  exports.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  article  thus  taxed  was  tobacco.  The 
tax  was  imposed  in  Virginia,  and  its  enforcement  was 
recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.     Some- 
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times  exports  were  taxed  as  a  repressive  measure,  in 
other  cases  because  the  duty,  as  was  believed,  could  be 
easily  borne  by  the  owners.  Such  a  duty  was  imposed 
on  hides,  bear  and  deer  skins  exported  to  any  places 
except  England. 

Besides  these  taxes  may  be  mentioned  the  poll-tax 
and  provincial  loans  authorized  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions and   issued  in  the  form  of  paper-money. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROPRIETARY   GOVERNMENT. — JOHN   PENN,  GOVERNOR. 

1763-1764. 

Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  John  Perm,  a  grandson 
of  William  Penn,  the  founder.  He  arrived  on  a  Sunday 
in  October,  1763;  and  the  date  was  doubly  remembered 
by  the  visitation  also  of  a  severe  earthquake.  The 
church-goers  were  assembled  in  church;  the  church 
absentees  were  probably  in  their  usual  places.  Which 
of  the  two  classes  was  the  more  frightened  is  not  known, 
perhaps  the  fact  is  unimportant.  As  every  association  of 
a  public  character  congratulated  a  governor  on  his  acces- 
sion, the  mayor,  rectors,  ministers,  and  other  officials 
paid  the  customary  honor  to  him. 

The  government  had  been  in  existence  eighty  years. 
During  that  long  period  the  Assembly,  with  only  a  few 
lulls,  had  been  waging  a  battle  to  diminish  the  author- 
ity of  the  proprietary,  and  to  wring  concessions  from 
him  relating  to  payments  for  land.  Starting  with  the 
aim  to  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  legislation,  the 
Assembly  next  aimed  to  establish  the  right  to  adjourn 
at  its  own  pleasure.  In  1739,  when  Andrew  Hamilton 
was  describing  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  remarked,  among  other  things:  ''We  sit 
upon  our  own  adjournments,  when  we  please,  and  as 
long  as  we  think  necessary,  and  are  not  to  be  set  a  beg- 
ging in  the  middle  of  a  debate  and  prevented  from  re- 
presenting our  just  grievances  to  our  gracious  sovereign, 
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if  there  should  be  an  occasion,  which  has  often  been 
the  hard  fate  of  assemblies  in  other  places."  By  the 
constitution  of  1696,  the  executive  could  prorogue,  but 
not  dissolve  the  Assembly;  by  the  constitution  of  1701, 
nothing  was  said  and  the  Assembly  inferred  that  the 
power  of  the  executive  was  virtually  abolished  by  the 
clause  guaranteeing  the  right  to  adjourn  and  meet  at 
pleasure.  The  governor  and  council  deemed  the  pre- 
rogative too  important  to  be  lightly  surrendered,  and 
both  parties  held  fast  to  their  opinions.  The  original 
proprietary,  in  a  communication  to  the  governor,  con- 
demned the  Assembly's  right  to  adjourn  at  its  pleasure 
for  any  length  of  time ;  nevertheless,  the  Assembly 
would  not  retreat.  It  was  the  key  to  the  legislative 
fortress.  As  the  power  of  a  court  to  retain  the  jury  has 
a  strong,  though  silent  tendency  to  unanimity  of  action  ; 
in  like  manner  if  the  governor  had  had  authority  to 
keep  the  Assembly  in  session  as  long  as  he  pleased,  the 
members  could  have  been  bent  more  easily  to  his  will. 
Having  usurped  this  position,  and  feeling  free  to  go 
home  whenever  they  pleased,  their  legislation  was 
colored  by  their  stronger  spirit  of  independence.  One 
of  their  usual  ways  of  irritating  the  governor  was  to 
wait  until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  then  fire  at 
him  a  terrific  address,  and  adjourn,  without  giving  him 
a  chance  to  reply.  Had  the  governor  possessed  authority 
to  keep  them  together,  these  ignominious  cannonades 
would  never  have  come  off,  and  the  legislative  record  of 
Pennsylvania  would  have  been  unstained  by  many  a 
disgraceful  document  which,  in  these  calmer  times, 
clearly  shows  that  the  legislative  temper  was  often 
heated,  from  very  slight  causes,  a  hundred  degrees 
above  proof. 
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Another  way  in  which  the  Assembly  strove  to  narrow 
executive  authority  was  to  lessen  the  force  of  proprietary 
instructions.  It  was  proper  surely  for  the  proprietary 
to  give  his  deputy  instructions  concerning  his  conduct. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  felt  lost  without  such  a  compass 
to  guide  him  over  the  uncertain  seas  of  provincial  ad- 
ministration. If  these  instructions  were  not  always 
wise,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  proprietary's  right 
to  give  them.  They  were  sent  from  the  beginning. 
Blackwell,  one  of  the  earliest  governors,  received  elabo- 
rate instructions  that  were  kept  to  himself.  After  a 
while  the  Assembly  insisted,  whenever  a  new  governor 
arrived,  on  knowing  his  instructions.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  governors  varied.  Some  of  them  frankly  sent 
a  copy  to  the  Assembly  ;  others  w7ere  unwilling  to  dis- 
close them;  others  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  pro- 
prietary, after  it  was  learned  how  they  were  regarded 
by  that  body.  Doubtless  the  governors  were  right  in 
withholding  them  if  they  pleased  ;  it  was  a  question  of 
expediency  whether  to  make  them  known  or  not. 
Some  governors,  especially  Keith  and  Denny,  preferred 
to  disclose  their  instructions  as  a  defence  for  their  con- 
duct. More  than  once  the  Assembly  sought  to  persuade 
the  governors  to  disregard  their  instructions,  and  this 
to  some  extent  was  done,  sometimes  with  the  proprie- 
tary's subsequent  assent.  Some  exigencies  were  so 
great  that  the  governors  deemed  themselves  justified  in 
not  executing  their  instructions,  believing  that,  when 
all  the  facts  were  known  to  the  appointing  power,  their 
course  would  be  approved. 

After  a  time  the  Assembly  took  another  step.  The 
right  to  know  all  the  proprietary  instructions  was 
claimed,  and  also  the  right  to  interpret  them.     If  they 
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were  contrary  to  the  charter,  and  to  the  rights  given  to 
the  deputy-governor  by  the  charter,  the  Assembly  main- 
tained that  lie  must  disregard  them.  Thus  the  Assem- 
bly assumed  a  judicial  character.  Had  this  position  of 
the  Assembly  been  yielded,  it  would  have  led  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  executive  authority.  Nothing 
was  plainer  than  that  the  governor  was  bound  by  his 
instructions,  and  that  he  only,  besides  the  appointing 
power,  had  the  right  to  construe  them.  If  they  were 
transgressed,  he  was  amenable,  not  to  the  Legislature, 
but  to  the  appointing  power,  and  the  remedy  lay  in  his 
removal.  If  they  were  contrary  to  the  charter,  the 
crown  was  the  rightful  authority  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
prietary for  giving  them. 

There  were  other  instructions,  given  by  the  privy 
council,  which  the  Assembly  could  not  question.  It 
chafed  under  them,  but  could  not  resist  their  execution. 
Thus,  during  Keith's  administration  instructions  of  this 
nature  were  received  which  justified  his  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion a  bill  conferring  commercial  privileges  on  indi- 
viduals. He  was  commanded  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  private  acts  until  proof  had  been  furnished  to  the 
council  of  public  notice  of  an  intention  to  apply  for 
them,  and  such  acts  were  to  be  inoperative  until  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  This  instruction  was 
vexatious ;  no  act  of  incorporation  could  be  passed,  no 
special  encouragement  given  to  needful  enterprises, 
without  delay  and  uncertainty.  Many  royal  instruc- 
tions related  to  war  measures,  directing  the  Legislature 
to  furnish  men  and  munitions  of  war.  They  were  sent 
to  the  governor,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Assembly. 
Thus  in  1756,  when  Morris  was  governor,  royal  instruc- 
tions were  received  that  funds  should  be  raised  and  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  public  service  under  the  direction  of 
the  commander-in-chief;  that  an  American  regiment 
should  be  speedily  raised  ;  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  payment  to  the  masters  of  servants  who  en- 
listed. Again,  instructions  of  the  same  character  were 
sent  forbidding  the  governor  to  approve  of  any  bill 
authorizing  the  issue  of  more  paper-money.  This  pro- 
hibition originated  with  the  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions. It  was  peremptory  in  its  nature,  and  was  first 
sent  to  Governor  Gordon,  who  used  this  defence  when 
witholding  his  assent  to  a  bill  increasing  the  quantity 
of  paper-money,  though  sincerely  believing  that  an  ad- 
ditional issue  was  expedient  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity. 

In  another  way  the  Assembly  tried  to  diminish  the 
executive  authority,  by  maintaining  rigidly  the  right  to 
appropriate  and  use  the  public  money.  At  an  early 
day  this  right  was  claimed  by  the  Assembly.  Said 
Andrew  Hamilton,  a  speaker  of  the  Assembly:  "The 
sole  power  of  raising  and  disposing  of  the  public 
money  for  the  public  service  is  lodged  in  the  Assembly, 
who  appoint  their  own  treasurer  and  to  them  alone  is  he 
accountable.  Other  incidental  taxes  are  assessed,  col- 
lected and  applied  by  persons  annually  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves.  Such  is  our  happy  state  as  to  civil 
rights."  No  laws,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  funds  of  the  Province,  a  simple  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  sufficed.  Again  and  again  the  proprietary 
tried  to  extend  his  authority  far  enough  to  dispose  of 
the  public  money,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  the 
Assembly.  In  1752  the  proprietary  forbade  the  governor 
passing  any  money  bill  which  did  not  place  the  whole 
appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietary,  or  his 

25 
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deputy.  The  governor  kept  the  instruction  secret  and 
remonstrated  with  Thomas  Penn,  who  revoked  it.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  discouraged  from  signing  such 
bills,  and  finally  informed  the  Assembly  that  his  assent 
to  any  bill  for  more  issues  of  paper-money  without  the 
crown's  permission  would  be  at  his  peril. 

On  one  occasion  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Parliament 
to  re-imburse  the  colonies  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  French  War,  and  ^26,000  were  voted  to  Pennsylvania 
as  the  first  year's  grant.  To  enable  its  agents  to  receive 
the  money,  the  Assembly  sent  a  resolution  to  the  gov- 
ernor continuing  Franklin  and  Charles  as  agents  of  the 
Province,  and  requesting  him  to  certify  their  appoint- 
ment. This  he  flatly  refused  to  do  unless  the  Assembly 
would  consent  to  prohibit  them  from  receiving  the 
money,  or  without  the  governor's  consent  and  approval, 
by  specific  law.  The  Assembly  directed  the  clerk  to 
make  a  record  of  his  refusal,  and  instructed  the  agents 
to  obtain  the  money  and  deposit  it  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  Province.  On  this 
authority  the  money  was  paid  to  Franklin  alone,  and 
invested  by  him  in  English  funds.  These  examples 
show  how  tenaciously  the  Assembly  clung  to  its  au- 
thority to  raise  and  spend  the  public  money,  and  also 
how  reluctantly  the  proprietary  parted  with  his  power. 

Soon  after  John  Penn's  arrival,  he  convened  the  As- 
sembly to  raise  supplies  for  making  war  on  the  In- 
dians. General  Gage  had  determined  to  force  them 
from  the  frontiers  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  their  own  country.  The  Assembly  voted  ^50,000 
in  response  to  the  governor's  request,  which  was 
to  be  raised  in  the  form  of  bills  of  credit.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  proprie- 
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tary  rents.  Taxes  were  to  be  laid  for  redeeming  the 
bills ;  unhappily,  the  governor  was  not  pleased  with  the 
regulations  for  assessing  the  proprietary  lands.  There 
was  no  time  for  discussion;  means  were  needed  ;  the 
power  of  the  savage  must  be  kept  down.  The  people 
on  the  frontier  prayed  for  protection,  and  the  Assembly 
was  not  justified  in  delaying.  The  Assembly  yielded, 
and  amended  the  measure. 

Property  as  classified  by  this  law  was  thus  assessed  and 
taxed  for  many  years.  A  brief  review  may  be  given  of 
the  mode  of  classifying  and  assessing  property.  The 
best  marsh  meadow  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was 
rated  at  ninety  pounds  for  a  hundred  acres.  Cultivated 
lands  and  plantations,  with  buildings  and  improvements, 
mills,  houses  and  lots  in  cities,  boroughs  and  towns, 
were  rated  at  three-fifths  of  their  yearly  value ;  ground- 
rents  and  quit-rents,  at  their  full  value;  trades,  profes- 
sions and  occupations  were  rated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
assessors  on  an  estimate  of  their  annual  profits;  annual 
sums  and  lucrative  posts  at  four-fifths  of  their  annual 
receipts ;  ferries  at  three-fifths ;  horses  were  valued  at 
thirteen  and  fourteen  pence  per  head ;  cattle  over  three 
years  oM  at  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  sheep  at 
one  shilling  per  head.  White  servants  who  had  been 
bought,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  were  taxed 
thirty  shillings ;  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves,  from 
twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age,  at  four  pounds  per  head ; 
single  men  at  fifteen  shillings.  Assessors  were  invested 
with  discretionary  power  to  exempt  from  taxation,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  those  on  the 
frontiers  who  had  sustained  losses  by  the  Indians. 

The  people's  conflict  with  the  proprietary  concerning 
the  taxation  of  their  estate  widened  the  breach  between 
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governor  and  governed.  The  people,  despairing  of  just 
proprietary  rule,  began  to  long  for  a  royal  ruler,  if  their 
chartered  interests  could  be  preserved.  The  opposition 
to  the  existing  order  grew  hotter  and  hotter  until  1762, 
when  it  blazed  into  a  flame.  For  many  years  the 
Friends  had  sustained  the  proprietary  cause  ;  but  now 
even  they  had  become  offended  with  the  children  of 
William  Penn  ;  their  moral  sense  was  shocked  by  the 
greed  shown  in  appropriating  the  land  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  proprietaries'  unwillingness  to  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  leaders  on  either  side  were  Franklin  and  Dickin- 
son. Dickinson  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  serving 
his  second  term  as  a  legislator.  Born  of  Quaker  parents 
on  a  plantation  extending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake,  he  had  been  educated  in  the  best 
manner  of  his  time.  His  father,  a  gentleman  farmer, 
in  order  to  give  his  children  a  better  education  than 
was  possible  on  a  plantation,  went  to  reside  on  a  large 
estate  near  Dover.  Losing  two  children  by  the  small- 
pox, the  plan  of  education  for  young  Dickinson  was 
changed.  A  tutor  was  employed,  a  young  Irishman, 
William  Killan,  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  offices  of 
Delaware.  Dickinson's  love  for  learning  was  soon 
kindled,  and  the  foundations  were  duly  laid  for  that 
limpid,  crystal  style  which  afterward  won  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  "Penman  of  the  Revolution."  In  1750, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered,  as  a  law- 
student,  the  office  of  John  Moland,  who,  since  the  death 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  had  become  the  most  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
saying  much  if  the  remark  of  Secretary  Peters  be  true, 
that  "all  of  them  except  Francis  and  Moland  are  persons 
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of  no  knowledge,  and  I  had  almost  said  of  no  principle." 
After  studying  three  years  in  Moland's  office  he  went 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where,  for  four  years 
longer,  he  pursued  his  studies.  Thus  equipped,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
No  other  man  in  the  Province  had  had  such  a  legal 
training,  and  was  so  well  prepared  to  sound  the  depths 
of  those  great  legal  and  political  principles  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  rational  government.  He  was  now 
twenty-five  years  old.  In  1760  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  the  Lower  Counties,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.1 

Franklin  was  his  senior  by  twenty-four  years.  He 
had  just  returned  from  London,  a  victor  over  the  pro- 
prietors, the  great  man  of  the  Province,  on  whom  the 
rays  of  glory  fell  wherever  he  went.  Emphatically  one 
of  the  people,  he  was  their  mighty  champion,  and  sin- 
cere devotee.  Yet  if  Dickinson's  less  strenuous  life  nat- 
urally kept  him  further  away  from  them,  he  thought 
more  deeply  of  their  interests,  and  was  in  truth  as  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  their  welfare.  Both  were  to  play  great 
parts  in  the  coming  years,  for  a  brief  period  on  the  same 
stage,  and  ever  afterward  apart,  at  cross  purposes.  Asso- 
ciated with  Franklin  in  discussing  the  fate  of  proprietary 
government  was  Galloway.  The  disputants  did  not  de- 
rive much  light  from  experience  elsewhere.  Though  the 
form  of  proprietary  government   existed   in   two  other 

1  Writing  to  George  Reed  concerning  his  election,  he  says:  "I 
flatter  myself  that  I  go  in  with  the  approval  of  all  men.  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  make  an  immense  bustle  in  the  world,  if  it 
could  be  done  by  virtuous  actions  ;  but  as  there  is  no  probability  of 
that,  I  am  content  if  I  can  live  innocent  and  beloved  by  those  whom 
I  love." 
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colonies,  in  Pennsylvania  only  was  it  fully  organized. 
With  its  history  Franklin  was  familiar,  and  in  his 
"Historical  Review"  of  the  Province  he  had  painted 
in  strong  colors  the  long  story  of  proprietary  misrule. 

Dickinson  knew  as  well  as  Franklin  that  the  deputy- 
governors  had  made  many  mistakes,  and  in  clinging  to 
proprietary  interests,  had  often  thwarted  the  wishes  of 
the  Province.  The  question  was  not,  whether  the  ex- 
isting government  was  bad  or  good,  but  whether  the 
proposed  substitute  would  be  an  improvement.  The  de- 
fects in  proprietary  government  were  known  by  all,  the 
dangers  of  exchanging  it  for  a  royal  government  could 
not  be  so  clearly  foreseen  ;  and  these  with  masterful 
ability  Dickinson  set  forth. 

The  Province  had  now  waxed  strong  in  numbers,  and 
was  fast  growing  rich.  The  name  and  influence  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  passing  away  from  a  generation  who  had 
never  seen  him,  many  of  whom  were  of  another  race. 
The  wishes  and  conduct  of  his  children  did  not  con- 
tribute to  his  glory  and  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  policy  was  a  wedge  which  inevitably  split  off  the 
people  from  them,  as  they  with  singular  short  sighted- 
ness  continued  to  drive  it  in.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
they  stopped,  but  never  long  nor  with  grace.  Penn 
had  been  unjustly  treated,  both  as  a  governor  and  in  his 
business  relations  with  the  people,  and  his  children  felt 
the  wrong.  This  inheritance  of  ill  treatment  deepened 
as  the  people  increased  in  number,  and  grew  more 
ambitious  to  acquire  wealth,  honors  and  social  position, 
and  especially  as  they  evinced  an  ever-increasing  rest- 
lessness to  constitutional  restraints  and  proprietary 
agreements. 

The  chief  burden   of  complaint  was  governing  by  a 
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deputy,  without  whose  consent  no  legislation  could  be 
enacted,  and  who  was  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  proprietaries  but  was  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  Province.  The  charter  somewhat  limited 
the  executive  perogative,  but  so  long  as  the  proprietary 
kept  within  limits  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Assembly  wrested  from  his  reluctant  grasp 
one  right  or  privilege  after  another.  The  Assembly 
asserted  that  since  the  settlement  of  the  Province,  large 
sums  had  been  paid  to  the  proprietaries  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  governors,  while  the  proprietaries  had  ap- 
propriated for  their  private  use  all  the  best  lands  as 
soon  as  they  could  acquire  them  from  the  Indians,  and 
held  them  for  a  higher  market,  refusing,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  pay  any  taxes.  The  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Province,  and  the  grievances  of  the  people. 

Twenty-six  resolutions  were  reported  by  Galloway, 
containing  the  reasons  for  rebuilding  the  public  struc- 
ture on  a  royal  plan.  In  these,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
proprietary  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  a  private 
owner  of  property,  having  no  share  in  legislation  ;  that 
the  delays  so  frequent  to  the  measures  of  the  crown 
during  the  late  war  were  owing  entirely  to  proprietary 
instructions  ;  that  it  was  presumptuous  for  the  proprie- 
tary to  interfere  between  the  crown  and  the  people  by 
private  instructions  to  the  deputy-governor,  enforced  by 
penal  bonds.  The  Assembly  declared,  that  no  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  proprietary  in  taxing  their  estates  ; 
that  due  regard  had  been  shown  for  the  proprietary 
family  by  giving  their  representatives  within  the  last 
forty  years  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds,  in  return  for 
which  the  present  proprietary  had  tried  to  annihilate 
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the  privileges  granted  by  their  father  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  Province.  The  revenues  given  to 
the  deputies  arising  from  licenses  had  been  grossly 
abused  by  increasing,  to  an  enormous  degree,  public 
houses  and  dramshops,  and  thereby  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  people.  The  policy  of  the  proprietary  in 
locating  and  surveying  lands  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  immediately  after  their  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  and  reserving  them  for  a  future  market,  had 
caused  the  frontiers  to  be  sparsely  settled,  and  con- 
sequently the  inhabitants  were  less  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  appointing  of  judges  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  proprietary  rendered  the  property  and  liberty  of 
the  people  precarious  and  dependent  on  their  will.  The 
Assembly  also  declared  that  the  unfavorable  light  in 
which  the  Province  was  regarded  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers  was  the  effect  of  private  misrepresentation; 
that  the  militia  law  proposed  by  the  governor  was  im- 
perfect, because  the  fines  for  military  offences  were 
enormous,  and  because  too  much  power  was  thereby 
given  to  the  governor  ;  that  the  sole  executive  power 
was  increasing  with  the  increasing  proprietary  estate, 
and  must  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs  render  the 
power  of  the  proprietary  absolute,  and  dangerous  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  transforming 
the  proprietary  government  into  a  royal  one,  governed 
directly  by  the  king,  or  by  his  representative.  Truly  a 
formidable  indictment,  if  it  were  only  half-true.  Well 
might  the  king  and  his  councillors  be  justified  in 
rescuing  the  endangered  accuser.  The  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  people  before  proceeding  further  in  changing 
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the  government.  Delaying  action  for  fifty  days,  the 
Assembly  re-assembled  on  the  fourteenth  of  May.  A 
petition  to  the  king  was  reported,  praying  that  his 
majesty  would  resume  the  government  of  the  Province, 
making  such  compensation  to  the  proprietors  as  would 
be  equitable,  and  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy 
under  the  new  government  the  privileges  granted  to  them 
under  his  royal  predecessor.  This  petition  was  signed 
by  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  persons,  by  men  of  all 
parties,  but  chiefly  English  and  Welsh  Friends  and  Ger- 
man Mennonites.  The  only  persons  who  resisted  in  an 
organized  form  were  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  the  debate  opened, 
Dickinson  on  the  one  side  and  Galloway  on  the  other. 
Dickinson  admitted  the  serious  evils  that  had  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  the  proprietary  government, 
the  inequality  of  taxation,  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  governor,  the  evils  resulting  from  a  deputy  pledged 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  proprietaries  ;  but  he 
foresaw  greater  evils,  were  the  change  made,  than  those 
from  which  the  Province  was  then  suffering.  His 
sagacity,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
British  ministry,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  place  any  confidence  in  its  members.  He 
warned  the  Assembly  that  the  very  worst  acts  of  the 
proprietaries  had  been  supported  by  the  ministry,  and 
that  the  Province  was  not  likely  to  be  treated  with 
favor  when  the  Assembly  avowed,  as  had  always  been 
done,  opposition  to  the  method  of  granting  supplies  ap- 
proved by  the  late  and  the  present  king.  No  one,  he 
said,  wished  to  be  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
king,  unless  his  privileges  were  preserved.     He  spoke 
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of  the  danger  of  an  established  church  and  a  standing 
army,  and  finally  asserted  that  the  Assembly  had  no 
right  to  change  the  form  of  government  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  people. 

Doctor  Stille,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  this  subject 
in  his  life  of  Dickinson,  says,  "That  the  people  of  the 
Province  at  that  time  were  in  no  humor  to  be  convinced 
by  logic,  that  they  might  change  for  the  worse.  The 
government  under  which  they  lived  denied  them  protec- 
tion as  they  thought,  and  they  were  suffering  from  the 
wild  panic  of  an  Indian  invasion."  Only  four  members 
of  the  Assembly  voted  against  the  petition,  but  it  was 
never  presented  to  the  king,  as  no  favorable  occasion, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  agents,  occurred  when 
their  request,  with  the  preservation  of  the  charter  privi- 
leges, was  likely  to  be  granted.  Thus  Dickinson's  view 
was,  in  truth  held  by  the  provincial  agents,  for,  living 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  they  well  understood 
the  royal  temper  and  mind,  far  better  than  individuals 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Little  did  the  people  think 
that  Dickinson's  prophecy  concerning  ministerial  inter- 
ference would  ever  be  fulfilled.  Yet  before  three 
months  had  passed,  Grenville  proposed  to  enact  a  stamp 
act ;  and  in  less  than  eighteen  months  a  Congress  of  the 
colonies  was  assembled  in  New  York  to  protest  against 
the  very  interference  Dickinson  had  foreseen  and  de- 
scribed. 

Though  proprietary  government  was  nearing  its  end, 
no  one  had  the  prescience  to  divine  its  early  termina- 
tion. If  the  fundamental  idea  had  proved  to  be  unfitted 
to  the  rapidly  growing  conceptions  of  the  people,  they 
had  not  been  disappointed  in  living  under  an  economical 
and  honest  government.     Moreover  their  administrators, 
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ill  practicing  these  great  virtues,  had  perhaps  the  silent, 
yet  sure  regard  of  the  people  of  their  time,  as  they 
should  have  the  praise  and  emulation  of  our  own.  To 
many  readers  figures  have  a  dry  side,  yet  they  ought  not 
to  turn  away  from  them,  for  the  story  of  sound  public 
finance  is  the  story  of  moral  progress. 

In  1760  there  were,  perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  in  the  Province,  and  the  cost  for  governing  paid 
by  each  person,  including  everything,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, imposts,  excises,  tonnage  duties  and  all  other, 
was  two  and  one-half  pence  apiece.  It  is  true  that  the 
functions  of  government  have  been  increased,  but,  omit- 
ting the  education  of  children,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  administering  justice  and  preserving  the 
peace,  the  chief  function  of  a  state,  it  is  any  better  pe;  • 
formed  in  our  day  than  it  was  in  the  provincial  period. 
Perhaps  the  people  were  more  reverent  and  law-abiding; 
useless  offices  did  not  exist;  and  expenses  were  at  all 
times  vigilantly  scrutinized  by  the  people.  In  a  century 
of  political  rule,  the  corrupt  expenditure  of  public 
money  was  never  known,  and  the  Province  had  never 
lost  a  pound  from  theft  or  defalcation  of  an  official. 

The  provincial  accounts  were  kept  by  a  provincial 
treasurer.  Though  there  was  no  auditor  or  controller, 
the  Assembly  at  an  early  day  in  each  session  appointed 
a  committee  of  accounts,  who  investigated  the  treasur- 
er's accounts,  and  reported  to  the  Assembly,  usually 
during  the  last  day  of  the  session.  After  a  time,  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  paid  for  their  work. 
The  expenditures  in  many  cases  were  based  on  the  re- 
port of  a  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  them.  On  its  adoption  the  speaker  was 
directed  and  authorized  to  grant  an  order  on  the  pro- 
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vincial  treasurer  for  the  amount,  which  was  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Assembly.  All  payments  by  the  Legis- 
lature, including  members'  salaries,  were  effected  in  this 
manner.  From  time  to  time  special  inquiries  were 
made,  either  by  the  committee  of  accounts,  or  a  special 
committee,  concerning  the  expenditures  incurred  in  ad- 
ministering the  government. 

The  loan-office  had  been  managed  with  singular 
fidelity.  Only  one  officer  during  the  seventy  years  of 
provincial  banking  had  proved  recreant  to  his  trust. 
Enough  of  his  property  was  seized  to  pay  his  indebted- 
ness, so  that  the  Province  lost  nothing.  Nor  did  the 
Province  lose  anything  from  borrowers.  The  interest 
was  not  always  promptly  paid,  but  the  security  taken 
was  ample  and  did  not  fluctuate  greatly.  Besides  loans 
to  individuals,  other  loans  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Province  to  the  counties.  In  Philadelphia  one 
of  these  was  used  for  building  an  almshouse.  Lancas- 
ter and  Bedford  Counties  appropriated  their  loans  for 
the  erection  of  court-houses  and  jails. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  large  sums  were  needed  for  military  expendi- 
tures. Great  Britain  contributed  something;  the  col- 
onies, however,  were  obliged  to  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  themselves.  The  most  practicable  form  of  loan 
by  Pennsylvania  was  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  These 
were  authorized  from  time  to  time  in  varying  amounts, 
and  taxes  were  imposed  for  redeeming  them.  These 
could  be  paid  in  the  bills,  and  one  mode  of  extinguish- 
ing them  was  to  retire  them  after  they  had  reached  the 
treasury.  That  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  redemption. 
On  many  occasions  objections  were  raised  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  their  issue.     One  of  the  usual   objections  was 
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his  instructions  from  the  proprietaries,  forbidding  him 
to  sign  any  bills  of  this  character.  On  one  occasion  he 
indicated  his  willingness  to  pass  such  a  law  with  a  rider 
suspending  its  operation  until  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  Assembly  preferred  to  lose  the  bill  rather 
than  to  introduce  such  a  dangerous  precedent,  so  the 
measure  failed.  Another  objection  was  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  excise  bill,  providing  for  their 
redemption,  was  to  be  in  force.  By  one  of  them  it  was 
fixed  at  ten  years,  and  the  governor  objected  to  such  a 
long  period,  discovering  therein  a  design  011  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  to  become  entirely  independent  of  the 
executive.  Another  objection  was  his  unwillingness  to 
tax  the  property  of  the  proprietaries  for  this  purpose. 
In  1755  a  bill  was  issued  for  ^60,000  redeemable  in  four 
years  by  a  tax  on  the  estates  and  polls  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  however  embraced  the  proprietary  estates, 
and  as  the  governor  was  unwilling  to  sign  the  bill,  it 
was  lost.  On  another  occasion  a  bill  was  lost  for  issuing 
^50,000,  because  it  was  proposed  to  assess  some  of  the 
proprietary  lands  at  a  higher  rate  of  assessment  than 
similar  lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  From  the 
beginning  in  1723,  to  the  last  issue  during  the  pro- 
vincial administration,  the  issues  of  bills  of  credit  aggre- 
gated ,£1,316,650. 

How  much  did  the  paper  currency  depreciate  during 
the  half  century  preceding  the  Revolution  ?  Franklin 
contended  that  there  had  been  none.  It  was  admitted 
that  a  merchant  who  had  a  bill  to  pay  in  England  in 
specie  was  obliged  to  pay  a  very  considerable  premium 
for  the  specie  to  transmit  to  the  foreign  merchant. 
Franklin  claimed  that  this  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
specie,  and  did  not  prove  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
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the  bills.  Tested  by  the  prices  of  labor  and  commod- 
ities, it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  judgment.  Some  things 
advanced  after  the  introduction  of  paper-money,  and 
some  things  declined.  There  was  no  uniformity,  either 
in  the  decline  or  the  advance  of  the  price  of  anything. 
If  silver  be  used  as  the  test,  there  was  unquestionably  a 
depreciation,  though  much  less  than  in  other  colonies 
that  issued  bills.  There  was  unquestionably  a  scarcity 
of  specie  in  the  Province  to  pay  for  foreign  merchan- 
dise, and  had  not  new  supplies  been  drawn  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  Province  would  have  been  completely 
drained.  The  straggling  pieces  would  have  been  too 
scarce  to  serve  as  a  test  of  value,  but  only  as  reminders 
of  a  lost  money. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROPRIETARY    GOVERNMENT.— JOHN   PENN,    GOVERNOR. 
CAUSES   OF  THE   REVOLUTION.    1764-1776. 

Section  I. 

Events  from  1764  to  the  Opening  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  17 J 4. 

If  proprietary  government  was  doomed,  another  gov- 
ernment was  to  spring  up  and  be  as  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  friends  of  national  liberty  as  it  was  to  be  strongly 
disliked  by  the  lovers  of  royal  power.  The  govern- 
ment of  Penn,  so  liberal  in  form  and  spirit,  was  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  government  purely  representative  of 
the  people.  But  the  transformation  was  not  to  come 
suddenly,  like  the  flooding  of  the  earth  with  sunlight. 
The  War  of  Independence  was  only  the  bursting  of  a 
newer  order  of  political  ideas  that  had  long  been 
germinating. 

For  the  development  of  the  courage  to  appeal  to  arms, 
the  unwarlike  sons  of  America  were  indebted  to  their 
British  brethren.  Had  no  French  war  created  within 
them  the  feeling  of  equality  with  the  British  in  valor 
and  skill,  independence  would  have  remained  for  a  far 
longer  period  a  vagne  and  despairing  longing  instead  of 
an  actual,  bright  reality. 

The  growth  of  the  colonies  and  of  their  might  in  over- 
throwing French  dominion  in  America,  awakened  the 
British  Ministry,  and  Grenville,  First  Commissioner  of 
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the  Treasury,  believed  the  time  had  come  for  lightening 
the  burden  of  the  English  tax-payer  by  requiring  the 
colonists  to  bear  a  larger  share.  For  many  years  they 
had  been  taxed  in  various  ways,  but  no  permanent  sys- 
tem had  been  fastened  on  them.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury colonial  commerce  had  felt  the  deadening  grip  of  its 
loving  mother.  Navigation  acts,  restricting  American 
exportations  to  English  ships,  had  long  been  in  opera- 
tion, though  imperfectly  enforced.  The  act  of  1651  was 
renewed  in  1660  with  the  addition  that  "no  merchan- 
dise shall  be  imported  into  the  plantations  but  in  Eng- 
lish vessels  navigated  by  Englishmen."  Three  years 
later  another  act  confined  all  colonial  imports  to  Eng- 
lish vessels,  except  salt  for  the  fisheries,  wines  from 
Madeira  and  Azores  and  provisions  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  These  acts  were  aimed  at  the  Dutch,  who  were 
greatly  profiting  by  American  commerce.  In  1672  the 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  colonies  was  destroyed  by 
laying  taxes  on  inter-colonial  commerce,  and  after 
1699  wool  in  no  form  could  be  exported.  In  17 19  the 
Commons  declared  that  American  manufacturers  were 
dangerous,  as  they  increased  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  In  1732  the  exportation  of  American  hats 
was  forbidden.  The  next  year  a  duty  was  laid  on  all 
imports  of  molasses  except  what  came  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  1750  rolling-mills,  forges  and  furnaces 
were  suppressed.  Thus,  as  new  industries  were  started, 
new  shackles  were  forged.  Between  1660,  when  the 
navigation  act  was  passed  in  a  more  complete  form,  and 
1763,  American  industry  and  commerce  had  been  en- 
chained by  twenty-nine  separate  acts,  all  aimed  to  en- 
rich the  people  of  Great  Britain  at  the  cost  of  those 
living  in  Ameriea. 
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The  reservation  of  the  colonial  markets  for  British 
products  and  manufactures  was  not  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  earlier  navigation  laws.  Neither  Charles, 
nor  his  cabinet,  was  influenced  by  it.  The  English  did 
indeed  eagerly  look  to  the  new  world  for  gold  and  other 
precious  articles,  but  not  for  a  market  wherein  to  sell 
their  wares.  Even  in  the  time  of  Daniel  Defoe,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  early  economic  writers,  the 
capacity  of  the  American  colonies  to  consume  goods 
from  the  mother  country  is  mentioned,  but  as  a  mere 
incident.  New  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  from  Guinea 
and  America  were  thought  far  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  people  in  the  colonies  had  always  squirmed  over 
this  legislation.  By  no  investigation,  however  micro- 
scopic, could  they  discover  any  good  thing  in  it;  and 
opposition  would  soon  have  risen,  had  not  the  laws  been 
disregarded.  Smuggling  became  general,  otherwise 
those  one-sided,  selfish  regulations  would  quickly  have 
injured  colonial  commerce  and  prosperity.  At  one 
time,  so  Bancroft  says,  the  illicit  trade  in  tea  was  so 
great  that  of  the  million  and  a  half  pounds  consumed 
annually  in  the  colonies,  not  more  than  one-tenth  was 
sent  from  England. 

Parliament  had  legislated  generally  for  the  colonies, 
nor  had  this  right  been  questioned  since  the  year  1692. 
Four  years  afterward  Parliament  declared  that  all  laws 
and  customs  in  any  plantation  repugnant  "to  any  law 
made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the  said 
plantations  shall  be  void  and  of  non-effect."  By  Penn- 
sylvania's charter  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  imports 
and  exports,  and  to  impose  taxes  or  customs  on  the 
people  of  the  Province  was  reserved  to  the  crown;  and 
26 
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iii  1739  Sir  William  Keith  proposed  the  levying  of  a 
duty  by  Parliament  on  the  paper  and  parchment  used  in 
the  colonies  to  maintain  a  military  force  in  America. 
The  proposition  attracted  no  attention.  In  Franklin's 
plan  for  uniting  the  colonies  in  1754,  a  system  of  col- 
onial taxation  was  set  forth,  which  was  not  favored  by 
the  British  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministry 
proposed  that  the  colonies  should  adopt  measures  of  de- 
fence and  draw  on  the  British  treasury  for  the  money 
required,  which  should  be  refunded  by  a  Parliamentary 
tax  imposed  on  the  colonies.  This  proposition  was  as 
unpopular  in  the  Province  as  Franklin's  with  the  Brit- 
ish ministry. 

The  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  not 
questioned  by  British  statesmen  of  that  day.  If  the 
colonies  were  strenuous  in  maintaining  their  claim,  the 
members  of  Parliament  were  not  less  so  in  maintaining 
theirs.  Nor  have  they  ever  yielded.  Said  Mr.  Can- 
ning: "Nothing  short  of  real  demonstrative  necessity 
shall  induce  me  to  meet  the  question  of  transcendental 
power  of  Parliament  over  every  dependency  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  That  transcendental  power  is  an  axiom  of 
empire  which  ought  to  be  kept  back  within  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  constitution.  It  exists,  but  it  should  be 
veiled.  .  .  It  should  be  brought  forward  only  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  state,  when  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  stay  the  raging  of  some  moral  or  political 
pestilence." 

The  colonies  had  contributed  toward  the  support  of 
the  British  government,  but  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  now  proposed  by  Parliament.  They  had  been 
asked  or  directed  by  the  privy  council  to  raise  money 
and  men  to  repel  aggressions,  and  the  colonies  had  com- 
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plied  with  the  demands.  On  many  occasions  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  the  other  colonies,  had  responded  to  these 
calls  from  the  king  The  contributions  would  have 
been  still  more  generous  had  the  opposition  of  the 
Friends  been  less  pronounced.  These,  however,  were 
gifts,  and  not  positive  requirements  ;  and  the  feeling  in 
granting  them  was  very  different  from  that  called  forth 
by  a  demand  in  the  form  of  a  law  and  enforced  by  a  tax- 
gatherer. 

Near  the  close  of  1763  Grenville  convened  the  colonial 
agents,  who  were  in  London,  and  made  known  to  them  his 
intention  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  America.  This  was 
to  be  done  by  imposing  a  stamp  duty  prescribed  by  Parlia- 
ment. He  requested  them  to  inform  their  respective  as- 
semblies of  his  intention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  another  form  of  tax  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
them.  The  proposed  revenue  was  not  to  be  drawn  wholly 
from  this  source  ;  duties  were  to  be  imposed  on  sugar 
and  some  other  articles  of  commerce.  The  sugar  act 
was  passed  without  much  debate,  but  it  encountered 
great  opposition  in  America ;  for  the  duties  imposed 
were  ruinous  to  nearly  all  commerce  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  colonies. 

Besides,  Grenville  determined  to  enforce  the  naviga- 
tion acts,  and' the  naval  officers  were  directed  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  protect  in  other  ways  British  com- 
merce. All  officers  of  customs  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  ordered  to  their  posts,  and  were  provided  with  new 
and  ample  instructions.  Every  officer  who  failed  or 
faltered  was  to  be  dismissed.  The  governors  in  the 
colonies  were  to  co-operate  in  suppressing  the  forbidden 
trade  with  foreign  nations. 

By  this  act  Great  Britain  was  made  the  store-mouse 
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for  the  products  of  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  long  had 
been  for  European  products.  The  act  increased  the 
duty  on  sugar,  and  contained  regulations  that  were  in- 
tended to  protect  English  manufactures  sent  to  the 
colonies.  Its  object  was  to  give  the  control  of  colonial 
commerce  and  productions  to  the  English  trading 
class.  This  was  done  by  adopting  an  ingenious 
method  of  forcing  the  colonies  to  pay  tribute  to  Eng- 
land by  making  it  the  only  market  in  which  they  could 
buy  the  commodities  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  need  was  greater  for  preserving  the  colonial  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries,  because, 
through  these  sources,  specie  was  obtained  for  paying 
colonial  indebtedness  to  Great  Britain.  For  a  long 
period  Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies  had  imported 
from  Great  Britain  far  more  than  they  had  exported,  at 
times  twice  or  thrice  the  amount.  The  balance  was 
settled  in  specie,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by  selling 
more  to  other  countries  than  was  purchased  from  them. 
To  cut  off  this  commerce,  therefore,  was  to  deprive  the 
colonies  of  the  means  of  paying  their  indebtedness  to 
British  merchants,  and  this  was  a  serious  thing  for  all 
concerned.  An  intelligent  writer  of  those  days,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  remarked  of  the  British 
people,  that  they  would  not  take  our  produce  nor  "ad- 
mit us  any  kind  of  manufactures;"  therefore,  if  the 
West  India  trade  were  denied,  no  source  was  open  for 
getting  the  specie  that  must  be  sent  in  the  payment  of 
imports.  Surely,  it  was  extreme  short-sightedness  to 
deprive  the  colonies  of  this  trade.  The  British  manu- 
facturer, merchant  and  shipper,  in  his  greed  to  get  the 
largest  present  profit  from  the  colonies,  consigned  them 
to  destruction,  for  such  would  have  been  their  fate  had 
the  British  policy  been  vigorously  enforced. 
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Pennsylvania  was  willing  to  continue  its  gifts  to  the 
king  on  every  fitting  occasion,  but  it  was  unwilling  to 
go  further.  The  opposition  of  the  colonies  to  Parlia- 
ment is  hardly  consistent,  for  all  along  they  had  as- 
sented to  Parliamentary  regulation  of  trade.  Some 
grumbling  had  been  heard,  but  this  died  away  because 
the  navigation  laws  were  ignored;  nor  did  British  mer- 
chants complain  much,  for  they  knew  the  sources 
whence  the  colonies  drew  the  means  to  pay  them. 
They  understood,  if  the  government  did  not,  that  it  was 
an  unwise  policy  to  extort  too  much  in  the  way  of  taxes 
from  the  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  acquire  the  means  for  paying 
those  taxes  by  trading  with  other  countries. 

Never  had  the  colonies  been  so  severely  tried  by 
Great  Britain.  Rhode  Island  proposed  that  they  should 
meet  and  jointly  petition  the  king  and  Parliament  for 
the  removal  of  the  stamp  duty.  Pennsylvania  sent  a 
representative  to  the  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  the 
colonial  agent  was  instructed  to  declare  that  the 
Province  was  deeply  in  debt ;  that  the  sugar  act  de- 
prived them  of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce;  that 
the  British  manufactures  annually  imported  into  the 
colonies  amounted  to  ^700,000,  while  the  return  ex- 
ports were  less  than  half  that  amount  ;  and  that,  if 
European  markets  were  denied  to  the  Province,  their 
merchants  would  be  unable  to  pay  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  The  Province  resolved  to  send 
Franklin  again  to  London  as  a  colonial  agent.  The 
most  eminent  man  in  the  Province,  his  great  success  in 
wringing  the  concession  from  the  proprietaries  of  the 
taxation  of  their  estates,  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind. 
The  proprietary  party  was  opposed  to  sending  him,  and 
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asserted  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  this  opposition, 
especially  of  the  proprietary,  would  seriously  impair  his 
influence.  Finally,  the  Assembly  was  urged  to  delay 
action  until  the  wishes  of  the  people  could  be  ascer- 
tained. He  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  eleven. 
He  was  affected  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  life- 
long friends,  among  whom  was  Dickinson. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  by  the  Commons  was 
very  feeble;  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  its  favor  was 
unanimous.  Franklin  labored  earnestly  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  After  its  passage  he  wrote  to 
Charles  Thomson,  "  the  sun  of  liberty  is  setting ;  you 
must  light  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy."  To 
this  Thomson  replied  that  he  was  apprehensive  that 
"other  lights  would  be  the  consequence."  The  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  proposed  the  convening  of  a 
congress  at  New  York  to  consider  the  future  course  of 
the  colonies.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  favorably 
regarded  the  proposition,  and  Messrs.  Fox,  Dickinson, 
Bryan  and  Morton  were  appointed  delegates.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  frame  the  address  that 
might  be  sent  to  the  king  and  Parliament  in  respectful 
terms^  avoiding  offensive  expressions.  At  the  same  time 
the  Assembly's  opinion  of  the  act  was  expressed  in  a 
series  of  resolutions. 

The  congress  met  in  New  York.  The  eleven  days' 
debate  was  at  times  very  violent.  The  presiding  officer, 
Timothy  Ruggles,  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  refused  to  sign 
the  report  of  the  proceedings.  Governor  Colden,  of 
New  York,  regarded  the  Assembly  as  illegal,  and  avowed 
his  determination  to  disperse  the  body  with  the  aid  of 
the  regiments  then  stationed  there,  commanded  by  Gen- 
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eral  Gage.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  the  delegates  of 
only  six  of  the  nine  colonies  approved  the  very  temperate 
resolutions  proposed.  In  one  of  these  it  was  asserted 
that  the  power  of  granting  supplies  to  the  crown  be- 
longed solely  to  the  Commons,  because  these  were  the 
gift  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  inconsistent  for  the  Commons  to  give  to 
his  majesty  that  which  was  not  their  own,  the  property 
of  the  colonists.  Doctor  Stille  says,  u  This  seems  now 
rather  a  narrow  foundation  to  bear  the  weight  of  so  im- 
posing a  claim  as  that  of  the  imperial  power  of  taxa- 
tion ;  "  but  it  was  adopted  because  the  congress  preferred 
to  rest  the  case  of  the  colonies  on  their  fundamental 
rights,  and  not  on  any  theory  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man. 

To  render  the  act  as  palatable  as  possible,  the  minis- 
try resolved  to  appoint  officers  who  were  discreet  and 
reputable  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.  Franklin  was  re- 
quested to  nominate  a  person  for  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
recommended  his  friend  John  Hughes,  who  was  duly 
commissioned.  Even  the  selection  of  provincial  agents 
would  not  reconcile  the  people  to  the  act.  They  re- 
garded it  as  the  forerunner  of  political  degradation  and 
slavery.  The  stamp  officers,  therefore,  were  hung  or 
bnrned  in  effigy  in  several  of  the  colonies.  When  the 
vessel  containing  the  stamps  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  all 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  colors  at  half- 
mast,  and  the  buildings  on  shore  assumed  symbols  of 
mourning.  In  the  afternoon  several  thousand  citizens 
assembled  at  the  state- house  to  consider  some  way  of  pre- 
venting the  distribution  of  the  stamps.  At  first,  it  was 
proposed  to  ask  Mr.  Hughes  to  resign  his  commission. 
Seven  gentlemen  waited  on  him  and  were  assured  that 
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he  would  do  nothing  until  the  people  generally  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  act.  He  refused,  however,  to 
resign  his  office.  As  there  was  sickness  in  his  house, 
the  multitude  refrained  from  resorting  to  violent  meas- 
ures, and  contented  themselves  with  a  written  declara- 
tion that  he  would  not  execute  his  office.  This  assur- 
ance was  received  by  the  people  with  shouts  of  joy,  and 
they  suffered  him  to  retain  his  commission  for  the  time, 
but  afterward  exacted  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would 
not  assume  his  office  until  required  to  do  so  by  the 
people. 

The  law  was  to  go  into  force  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  previous  day,  the  newspapers  put  on 
signs  of  mourning  of  their  own  approaching  death,  as 
the  editors  had  resolved  to  suspend  their  publication 
until  some  plan  was  devised  to  protect  them  from  the 
penalties  of  publishing  without  stamps.  The  term 
of  suspension  was  brief.  On  the  7th  of  November  a 
small  sheet  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanie  Gazette,  without  title  or  mark  of  distinction, 
headed,  "No  Stamp  Paper  To  Be  Had;"  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month  another,  entitled,  "Re- 
markable Occurrences;"  and  on  the  21st  its  regular 
publication  was  resumed. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  refused  to  submit  to 
the  act,  all  legal  proceedings  were  suspended.  In  some 
of  the  colonies,  business  was  speedily  resumed  ;  and  in 
nearly  all,  the  penalties  of  the  act  were  braved.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  public  offices  were  closed  on  the  ist 
of  November  and  were  not  opened  until  May,  after  news 
had  been  received  of  the  intended  repeal  of  the  act. 
Parliament,  learning  that  the  people  were  determined 
not   to   purchase  stamps,  repealed    it   on   the    18th  of 
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March.  When  doing  so  Parliament  insisted  on  its  right 
to  tax  America.  The  act  was  followed  by  another  in- 
demnifying those  who  had  incurred  penalties  on  account 
of  the  stamp  duty. 

The  news  of  its  repeal  was  received  in  America  with 
wild  delight.  The  master  of  the  vessel  that  brought 
the  news  to  Philadelphia  was  presented  with  a  gold-lace 
hat.  On  the  evening  following  his  arrival  the  city  was 
illuminated,  town  fires  blazed  in  many  places,  and  beer 
was  distributed  among  the  people.  The  wealthy  inhab- 
itants gave  an  entertainment  at  which  the  mayor, 
assisted  by  the  aldermen,  presided.  Governor  Penn  and 
strangers  of  distinction  were  among  the  guests.  At  the 
close  of  the  banquet  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
in  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  each  one  would,  on 
the  birthday  of  his  majesty,  dress  himself  in  English 
manufactures  and  give  his  homespun  to  the  poor.  On 
the  birthday  of  the  king  (June  4th)  great  pomp  and 
splendor  were  shown  in  celebrating  the  event.  The 
Assembly  dined  with  the  governor  and  a  fete  was  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill. 

The  sugar  act  was  still  alive,  and  its  enforcement 
was  to  become  more  unpopular  by  new  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  penalties  visited  on  offenders  were  to  be 
recovered  in  the  courts  of  admiralty.  The  proceedings 
were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  No  jury  could  determine 
whether  the  law  had  been  broken,  but  only  the  judge, 
who  was  a  dependent  on  the  crown  and  drew  his  salary 
from  forfeitures  declared  by  himself.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  ancient  tribunal  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish freeman,  was  substituted  the  older  arbitrary  tribunal, 
whose  inclination  to  look  with  disfavor  on  evervalleeed 
offender  was  intensified  by  the  keen  realization  that  his 
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own  salary  and  reward  depended  on  adjudging  him 
guilty.  He  truly  was  transformed  into  an  old-fashioned 
partisan  judge,  whose  pocket  and  permanence  in  office 
depended  on  resolving  all  doubts  into  certainties  of 
wrong-doing,  and  fining  and  punishing  with  a  relentless 
hand.  Besides,  the  law  was  rendered  still  more  oppress- 
ive by  requiring  the  payment  of  duties  in  gold  and 
silver,  now  more  difficult  than  ever  to  obtain,  as  the 
stream,  at  no  time  large,  had  been  drained  to  pay  the 
permanent  deficits  of  the  colonies  to  British  manufac- 
turers and  merchants. 

Unwelcome  as  was  the  stamp  act,  it  was  followed  by 
another,  still  more  disliked.  This  imposed  new  duties 
on  tea,  glass,  paper  and  painters'  colors.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  paid  the  colonial  military  and  judicial 
expenses,  and  the  balance  was  to  go  into  the  treasury. 
Charles  Townshend,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  imag- 
ined that  he  had  made  a  discovery,  and  boasted  "  that 
he  knew  how  to  draw  a  revenue  from  the  colonies  with- 
out giving  offence."  As  the  colonies  for  many  years 
had  submitted  to  the  regulations  of  commerce,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  objection  raised  to  the  sugar  act  was  its 
character  as  a  tax-measure.  He  thought  that  the  col- 
onies would  consent  to  a  tax  primarily  designed  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  Townshend' s  discovery  had  a  real 
basis,  for  the  colonies  had  long  submitted  to  the  regula- 
tion of  their  commerce  through  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  only  on  rare  occasions  had  ever  questioned  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  time  had 
new  come  for  resisting  this  legislation,  if  American 
enterprise  was  to  be  preserved.  The  intent  of  it  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  No  matter  on  what  principle 
the   new   act   was   founded,    the   consequence  was  the 
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same,  the  taking  of  the  people's  money.  The  right  to 
tax  them  as  embodied  in  tax  legislation  had  not  dis- 
turbed them  so  long  as  the  laws  were  ignored  or  not 
enforced.  But  now,  that  the  British  ministry  had 
determined  to  make  the  colonists  feel  the  full  force  of 
this  legislation,  their  situation  had  suddenly  become 
very  grave,  and  relief,  if  possible,  must  be  found. 

How  did  the  colonists  propose  to  treat  this  act? 
They  had  triumphed  over  Parliament  and  secured  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  Were  they  to  fare  as  well  in 
fighting  this  new  form  of  parliamentary  oppression? 
It  was  resolved  to  defeat  the  act  by  a  colonial  non-im- 
portation agreement.  This  act  was  not  a  new  device. 
Meanwhile  John  Dickinson  had  been  thinking  deeply. 
On  the  2d  day  of  December,  1767,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  known 
as  the  Farmer's  Letters.  Twelve  in  number,  they  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession,  and  were  read  by  men  of 
all  classes  and  opinions  throughout  the  colonies. 
Dickinson  had  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  and  had  given  form  and  color  to  the  agita- 
tion in  the  Province  and  country  on  that  subject. 
Doctor  Stille  says  :  "  To  most  Americans  they  became, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  genuine  political  text- 
book, and  their  maxims  were  received  with  absolute 
confidence.  Like  the  writings  of  Burke,  they  became 
the  great  storehouse  of  political  wisdom,  from  which  all 
those  who  vindicate  the  American  Revolution  on  the 
ground  of  its  conformity  with  the  maxims  of  English 
law  must  draw  their  arguments  and  illustrations." 
Though  these  letters  did  not  provide  a  specific  remedy, 
their  educational  value  was  immense  in  leading  people 
to  think  concerning  their  condition,  and  to  create  and 
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adopt  constitutional  methods  to  resist  oppressive  and 
unlawful  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  non-importation  policy  went  into  operation.  The 
people  resolved  to  manufacture  for  themselves  ;  and  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  wool  they  determined  not  to  kill  and 
eat  lambs  during  the  year.  The  merchants  and  trad- 
ers of  Philadelphia  followed  the  example  of  other  com- 
mercial towns  in  adopting  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  in  pledging  themselves  neither  to  give  orders 
for  shipping  goods,  nor  to  sell  merchandise  sent  to  them 
on  commission,  except  such  as  should  be  manufactured 
in  Ireland  and  be  directly  imported  from  that  country. 

Meanwhile  British  merchants  who  were  interested  in 
American  trade  were  not  idle.  The  refusal  to  import 
their  products  was  a  heavy  blow.  The  great  diminution 
of  orders  for  goods  led  to  the  advocating  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples by  a  powerful  class  of  traders,  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  cared  a  fig  concerning  the  burdens  of 
the  colonists.  The  colonial  agents  were  active  in  mak- 
ing  converts  among  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Laborers  filled  the  Commons  with  their  cries  against  the 
impolicy  of  measures  which,  enacted  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  had  injured  commerce  and  suspended  payment 
by  the  colonists.  To  many  an  Englishman  the  position 
assumed  by  the  Americans  was  intolerable.  They  were 
regarded  as  an  inferior  race.  Indeed,  by  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  they  were  ranked  with  savages  and 
negroes.  They  were  accused  of  ingratitude,  and  se- 
verely denounced  as  having  a  rebellions  temper. 

Then  followed  a  change  of  ministry.  As  soon  as  the 
new  ministry  wras  firmly  settled  in  office,  they  inquired 
into  the  effect  of  the  colonial  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors.    The  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  not 
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slow  in  proving  how  trade  had  been  paralyzed,  and 
Franklin  showed  before  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  the  impossibility  of  collecting  the 
duties  levied  by  the  new  imposition,  and  consequently 
the  need  of  repealing  them.  Parliament  now  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  one  affirming  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  but  denying  the  expediency  of  exercising  the 
right ;  the  other,  led  by  Pitt,  repudiating  the  right  on 
the  ground  that  all  aids  were  a  gift  from  the  people,  and 
could  not  be  legally  obtained  without  their  consent. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  active  in  trying 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  destructive  impost  law.  In 
one  of  its  petitions,  the  Assembly  refrained  from  re- 
marking on  the  inexpediency  of  the  law,  through  fear 
this  would  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  its  constitu- 
tionality; but,  in  a  letter  to  the  provincial  agents  the 
Assembly  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  would  drive  the  colonies  to  manufacture  the 
articles  on  which  the  duties  were  laid,  or  that,  as  duties 
were  payable  in  coin  which  could  not  be  had,  importa- 
tions would  cease.  It  condemned  the  application  of  the 
revenue  to  the  support  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  because  they  became  thereby  independent  of  the 
people. 

The  opposition  to  the  act  continued  to  intensify. 
The  people  of  Boston  were  more  enraged  than  those 
of  any  other  city,  and  resolved  to  use  more  violent 
measures.  Nevertheless,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  non- 
importation agreement  in  some  parts  of  the  country  had 
disappointed  its  friends.  The  colonists  grumblingly 
paid  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  paints  and  tea,  because 
the  articles  must  be  had.  Finally,  a  vessel  of  war  was 
ordered  to  Boston   harbor  to  protect  the  custom-house 
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officers,  and  two  regiments  under  General  Gage  were 
sent  over  to  preserve  order.  Thus  the  irritation  in- 
creased. Opposed  by  nearly  every  one  in  the  colonies, 
opposed  by  British  merchants  and  all  others  interested 
in  colonial  trade,  the  government  yielded  and  repealed 
the  law  on  every  article,  except  tea.  Unwisely  for 
Great  Britain,  that  portion  of  the  act  was  retained. 

Five-sixths  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  law  of  1769 
had  been  repealed.  The  tax  on  tea  was  three  pence  per 
pound.  The  non-importation  agreement  between  the 
colonies  was  now  changed  and  applied  thereaiter  only 
to  tea.  A  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a  lower  price  could 
be  had  from  continental  Europe  by  smuggling,  than 
through  British  channels.  The  ministry  drew  back 
from  adopting  aggressive  measures,  and  the  Americans 
ceased  to  remonstrate,  though  not  to  watch  with  sharp 
eyes  every  movement  of  the  British  government. 

While  Pennsylvania  was  thus  active  in  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  and  in  defeating  their  effi- 
ciency by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  the  people  were  very  unlike  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  temper  and  expression.  They  were  cast  in 
a  different  mold.  Both  desired  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws;  but  displayed  their  opposition  in  very 
different  ways.  In  New  England,  government  was 
based  on  natural  equity,  and  whenever  their  rights  were 
menaced,  they  appealed  to  this  as  the  fundamental 
charter  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  In  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  a  profound  respect  for  English  law  and  for 
the  royal  charter.  If  wronged  by  Parliament  or  the 
king,  they  were  not  slow  to  resent  it,  and  sought  redress 
by  the  methods  long  before  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  of 
petition  and  remonstrance.     They  asked  for  redress,  not 
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as  a  favcr,  but  as  a  right  under  the  law,  and  believed 
that  in  due  time  their  rights  would  be  restored. 

Samuel  Adams  and  John  Dickinson  were  the  pre- 
eminent representatives  of  the  two  parties  in  thought 
and  action.  Adams  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  to  which  an  appeal  should  be  made  when- 
ever they  were  infringed  by  the  British  Parliament  or 
the  king.  He  did  not  know  much  about  the  legal  rela- 
tions between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  and  had.no 
desire  to  know  more.  Natural  rights  were  an  easier 
standard  for  testing  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment than  the  dimly  defined  body  of  English  law. 
Dickinson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  splendid  legal 
scholar,  trained  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  educated  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
time.  His  studies  led  him  to  walk  in  the  ancient  paths, 
to  admire  the  law,  to  reverence  it,  and  to  regard  it  as 
sufficient  for  every  occasion.  He  saw  the  infringements 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  as  clearly  as  Samuel 
Adams,  but  he  profoundly  believed  in  the  ancient 
method  of  securing  redress  by  peaceful  and  well  under- 
stood methods.  Adams  believed  in  the  quicker  and 
rougher  method  of  an  appeal  to  right  and  conscience. 
Both  fairly  reflected  the  sentiment  of  those  around  them. 
If  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  had  constantly  com- 
plained of  the  inefficiency  or  misconduct  of  the  gov- 
ernor, it  had  flourished  in  a  material  way  beyond  every 
other  ;  its  sufferings,  therefore,  were  not  serious  enough 
to  create  the  spirit  for  rebellion.  To  them  nothing  was 
more  remote. 

At  a  later  time  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
proceedings  in  the  two  colonies  became  still  more 
marked.     As  the  wave  of  the  revolution  rolled  higher, 
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the  rejoicing  of  Adams  would  have  been  still  louder  ex- 
cept for  the  slower  movements  of  Pennsylvania.  Still, 
the  Fanner's  Letters  were  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  noble 
and  timely  contribution,  a  brilliant  and  needful  light 
to  the  thousands  who  read  them,  leading  them  to  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  evils  from  which  they  were 
suffering,  and  of  the  grave  dangers  from  which  America 
would  suffer  if  the  principles  underlying  British  colonial 
legislation  were  not  checked.  But  Adams  wished  to 
bring  Great  Britain  to  terms  by  shorter  and  more  violent 
methods.  To  these  Pennsylvania  was  stoutly  opposed. 
Full  of  patriotism,  the  people's  reverence  and  regard 
for  the  parent  country  did  not  cease  so  long  as  any 
settlement  of  the  controversy  seemed  possible.  Adams 
was  willing  to  break  and  leave  at  the  first  provoca- 
tion. Dickinson  was  unwilling  to  adopt  this  course 
until  the  very  last. 

The  duty  on  tea  remained.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  most  successful  of  the  commercial  associations 
of  the  time,  was  suffering  seriously  from  the  loss  of  its 
American  trade.  It  applied  to  the  government  for  a 
change  in  the  law,  and  proposed  that,  instead  of  retain- 
ing the  three  pence  duty  per  pound  payable  on  its  entry 
into  the  colonies,  it  should  be  abolished,  and  that  six 
pence  per  pound  should  be  retained  on  its  exportation. 
Instead  of  adopting  this  method  of  removing  the  cause 
of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  the 
company  was  authorized  to  export  tea  free  of  duty. 
Lord  North  recommended  this  measure  to  relieve  the 
company  and  also  to  improve  the  revenue,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Americans  would  be  tempted  to  pur- 
chase tea  in  large  quantities  when  it  could  be  procured 
at  a  low  price.     The  company,  however,  was  unwilling 
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to  ship  tea  to  the  colonies  on  its  own  account,  nor 
would  it  do  so  until  assured  that,  in  no  event,  should 
there  be  any  loss. 

The  export  of  tea  under  these  conditions  aroused  op- 
position. Other  merchants  in  England  whose  profits 
were  endangered  by  this  favor  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  smugglers  whose  trade  was  imperiled, 
tried  to  convince  the  people  of  England's  determination 
to  establish  her  claim  to  tax  the  colonies  and  to  compel 
the  sale  of  the  tea.  Town  meetings  were  held  in  var- 
ious places,  and  combinations  were  formed  to  obstruct 
its  sale.  The  consignees  of  the  company  were  generally 
compelled  to  resign  their  offices.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, held  in  Philadelphia,  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
passed,  one  of  which  declared  that  the  pound  duty 
imposed  on  tea  landed  in  America  was  a  tax  on  Amer- 
icans without  their  consent,  and  that  it  had  the  direct 
tendency  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  and  slav- 
ery, and  that  the  agreement  between  it  and  the  East 
India  Company,  whereby  tea  was  to  be  sent  to  America 
subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  at  the  time  of  landing, 
was  a  violent  attack  on  the  liberties  of  America. 

Nevertheless  the  East  India  Company  was  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  withdraw  from  such  a  tempting  market. 
Accordingly  in  September  (1773)  the  ship  Polly  sailed 
from  London  loaded  with  the  detested  tea.  A  long 
hand-bill  was  distributed,  addressed  to  the  tradesmen, 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  warning  them  to  meet  the 
East  India  Company  on  the  very  threshold.  Another 
hand-bill  was  addressed  to  the  Delaware  pilots,  urging 
them  not  to  conduct  the  ship  to  the  city.  "We  need 
not  point  out  to  you  the  steps  you  ought  to  take  if  the 
tea  ship  falls  in  your  way.  You  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
27 
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how  to  prevent  it  reaching  the  city.  This  you  may 
depend  on,  that  whatever  pilot  brings  her  into  the  river 
will  be  marked  for  his  treason  like  Cain;  he  will  be 
hung  out  as  a  spectacle  to  all  nations,  and  be  forever 
regarded  as  the  damned  traitorous  pilot  who  brought  up 
the  tea-ship. "  This  was  signed  by  the  tar-and- feather 
committee,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
their  mission.  On  Christmas  day  was  heard  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Polly  at  Chester.  One  of  the  con- 
signees was  on  board  of  the  vessel,  who  came  to  the  city 
and  was  visited  by  the  committee.  As  soon  as  he 
learned  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. At  Gloucester,  the  vessel  was  hailed,  and  the 
captain  was  asked  to  come  on  shore.  He  was  taken 
before  the  committee  and  other  gentlemen,  who  ex- 
plained the  popular  excitement,  and  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  trying  to  bring  his  vessel  into  the  harbor  and 
discharge  the  cargo.  They  requested  him  to  go  into  the 
city  and  learn  the  truth  of  things  for  himself,  which  he 
did.  Indeed,  the  committee  and  citizens  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  protect  him  from  the  boys,  who  were 
eager  to  present  him  with  a  new  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
A  meeting  wras  held  at  the  state-house,  which  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  brief  and  incisive.  Though  eight 
thousand  persons  were  present,  order  prevailed.  Cap- 
tain Ayres  saw  and  heard  more  than  enough.  Two 
hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  his  tea-ship 
was  moving  down  the  river.  When  the  vessel  reached 
England,  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Penn,  expressing  his  surprise  over  his  inability 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  people  who  assembled  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea.  The  governor  explained 
and  apologized,  but  the  ministry  well  knew  he  was 
utterly  powerless. 
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Soon  after  the  return  of  the  tea-ship,  Franklin  was 
examined  before  the  privy  council,  and  was  fiercely- 
attacked  by  Solicitor-general  Wedderburne.  Exceed- 
ingly popular  at  home,  he  was  raised  still  higher  in  the 
public  regard  by  Wedderburne' s  attack.  The  news- 
papers denounced  in  strong  terms  the  solicitor-general 
and  his  fellow  councillors.  The  effigies  of  Wedder- 
burne and  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  tried  to  land  and  sell  tea,  were  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  after  dark  were  taken  to  the  coffee-house 
and  burnt,  while  the  multitude  filled  the  air  with  shout- 


ing. 


Another  ship,  sent  by  the  same  company,  designed 
for  Boston,  met  with  a  different  fate.  Before  the  tea 
could  be  landed,  a  number  of  colonists  dressed  like 
Indians  went  on  board,  broke  open  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  chests  of  tea  and  emptied  it  into  the  sea.  Not 
a  single  chest  sent  to  any  American  port  was  sold.  In 
some  places  it  was  landed,  stored  and  ruined  by  damp- 
ness. 

The  exploit  of  the  Boston  tea-destroyers  has  often 
been  described  as  one  of  the  great  acts  of  colonial  his- 
tory. Unique  it  truly  was,  a  fitting  subject  for  a  painter 
in  quest  of  something  unusual  in  human  dress  and 
and  action;  but  it  was  regarded  by  the  Pennsylvanians 
as  neither  very  wonderful  nor  praiseworthy.  Their 
action  had  been  just  as  effective,  though  less  dramatic. 
They  had  succeeded  without  destroying  property  in 
effectually  preventing  the  landing  of  the  tea.  The 
Boston  people  had  accomplished  the  same  purpose  in  a 
manner  most  offensive  to  Parliament  and  the  king. 
Were  they  more  likely  in  the  end  to  regain  the  kindness 
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of  king  and  Parliament  than  Pennsylvania  was?  If 
they  had  already  determined  to  rebel,  the  affair  pos- 
sessed no  significance  ;  if  they  cherished  the  hope  of 
reconciliation,  the  act  was  extremely  foolish. 

This  action  of  the  people  of  Boston  enraged  the  king. 
An  act  of  Parliament  was  immediately  passed  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  and  transferring  the  custom-house  to 
Salem.  The  town  of  Boston  resolved,  "  That  if  the 
other  colonies  would  unite  with  them  to  stop  all  impor- 
tations from  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  until  the 
act  should  be  repealed,  it  would  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties,  but  should  they  con- 
tinue their  exports  and  imports,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  this  act  would  be  followed  by  others  much  more 
odious,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
would  be  perverted." 

What  response  did  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  make 
to  this  resolution?  A  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
after  it  had  received  intelligence  of  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment in  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  Philadelphia  was 
then  the  largest  and  most  important  city  on  the  conti- 
nent. Paul  Revere,  a  Boston  merchant,  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  requesting  the  advice  of  its  citizens.  A 
meeting:  was  convened  the  next  day  at  which  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  were  present.  Dickinson  was 
there ;  so  were  the  representatives  of  the  proprietary 
party,  and  many  of  the  leading  Friends,  and  the  sons  of 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  government.  After  reading 
the  Boston  letter,  Reed,  afterward  president  of  the  State 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  during  the  Revo- 
lution, addressed  the  meeting  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
spirited  measures.  He  was  followed  by  Charles  Thom- 
son, afterward   Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
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and  Mifflin,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Every  speaker  urged  an  immediate  declaration  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  conduct  and  action  of  the  people 
of  Boston.  Dickinson  spoke,  but  in  a  more  temperate 
manner,  and  recommended  a  petition  to  the  governor 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  after  doing  so  left 
the  meeting.  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  answer  the  letter. 
Of  this  Dickinson  was  a  member.  The  next  day  the 
members  met  and  prepared  an  answer  to  the  letter. 
There  was  no  disappointment  over  the  governor's  re- 
fusal to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  He  declared 
that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Province  did  not 
require  legislative  action.  He  wiselv  refrained  from 
saying  much,  though  no  one  con  Id  have  been  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  swift  march  of  events. 

The  committee  recommended  that,  on  the  first  of 
June,  when  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to  go  into  operation, 
the  stores  and  places  of  business  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  closed  and  the  churches  opened,  and  there  was  a 
general  compliance  with  this  recommendation.  The 
vessels  in  the  river  displayed  their  flags  at  half-mast. 
In  several  of  the  churches  discourses  were  delivered. 

Eight  days  afterward,  a  meeting  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  city  was  held,  and  on  the  ioth  there  was  another 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  societies  in 
town  for  the  purpose  of  considering  propositions  that 
were  to  be  presented  at  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  citi- 
zens on  the  fifteenth.  At  this  meeting  was  adopted  a 
recommendation  for  a  General  Congress  of  all  the  col- 
onies, composed  of  members  chosen  by  the  Assembly. 
At  this  meeting  the  recommendations  of  the  previous 
meeting    were   adopted;   the   act   closing  the   port   of 
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Boston  was  declared  unconstitutional;  the  convening 
of  a  continental  Congress  was  declared  expedient.  A 
committee  on  correspondence  for  the  city  and  county 
was  appointed,  with  power  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  concerning  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a 
general  conference,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  in  Boston. 

A  circular  was  immediately  sent  by  the  committee  to 
all  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  requesting  them  to  ap- 
point deputies  to  a  general  conference,  to  be  held  on  the 
15th  of  July.  The  conference  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  condemned  the  late  acts  of  Parliament, 
recommended  the  calling  of  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  different  colonies,  and  declared  the  determina- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies  in 
such  action  as  was  expedient  for  the  general  welfare. 
The  conference  also  instructed  the  Assembly  to  meet 
soon  and  appoint  deputies  to  the  Congress.  After  in- 
structing the  Assembly,  the  committee  issued  an 
elaborate  document  containing  a  full  view  of  the 
political  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  and  also  the  terms  on  which  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  differences  ought  to  be  made.  So 
many  rebuffs  from  the  throne  had  already  been  received 
that  all  faith  in  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  instructions  were  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
which,  following  them,  appointed  Joseph  Galloway, 
Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphreys, 
George  Ross  and  Edward  Biddle,  and  afterward,  John 
Dickinson. 

The  action  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  was 
revolutionary  and  so  was  that  of  the  county  conference. 
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Dr.  Stille  says  that  we  must  consider  this  conference 
simply  as  a  revolutionary  body  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  patriotic  men  of  the  time,  who  were  forced  by  over- 
whelming necessity  to  adopt  an  extraordinary  course. 

The  governor  did  not  attempt  to  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assemblv.  He  had  learned  not  to  thwart, 
if  possible,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  even  now, 
under  the  shadow  of  impending  war,  he  uttered  no  loud 
or  angry  protest.  He  mildly  remarked  that  their  griev- 
ances ought  to  be  presented. 

Looking  across  the  water,  how  were  these  proceedings 
regarded  by  the  king  and  his  ministry?  The  king 
emptied  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  heads,  especially, 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment re-echoed  his  speech  by  large  majorities.  Then 
followed  another  act  for  restraining  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  New  Foundland. 
This  was  subsequently  extended  to  most  of  the  other 
colonies.  While  the  bill  was  before  Parliament,  Lord 
North  introduced  his  famous  conciliatory  proposition. 
By  this  when  any  colony  should  make  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  and  administration  of 
justice,  it  would  be  proper  for  Parliament,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  king,  to  forbear  to  levy  taxes,  except  such 
as  were  expedient  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
Lord  North's  proposition  was  strongly  opposed,  because 
it  was  an  admission  of  the  American  view  of  taxation 
and  a  concession  to  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The 
minister  declared  that  he  did  not  count  on  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Americans,  yet  if  it  were  not  accepted,  it 
would  unite  more  effectually  the  English  people. 
Parliament  unanimously  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
so  did  the  colonists. 
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Section  II. 

Events  from  1JJ4.  to  the  Opening  of  the 

Continental  Cotigress  i?i  iy"/6. 

The  delegates  from  eleven  colonies  assembled  at  Car- 
penters' Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  were  joined  on  the  14th  by  delegates  from 
North  Carolina.  Many  of  their  number  were  highly 
educated  men;  and  surely  such  were  needed  for  the 
great  business  they  were  to  consider.  The  body  was 
organized  by  choosing  Peyton  Randolph  President,  and 
Charles  Thomson  Secretary.  There  was  no  hesitation 
in  approving  the  action  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  resolving  that  contributions  from  all  the  colonies 
for  supplying  the  people  of  Boston  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. Congress  requested  the  merchants  of  the 
several  colonies  to  refuse  new  orders  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  and  suspend  the  execution  of  such  as  had 
been  sent  until  the  sense  of  Congress  and  the  means 
adopted  to  preserve  American  liberty  should  be  made 
public.  Other  resolutions  were  adopted  prohibiting  the 
importation,  purchase  or  use  of  British  goods,  and  di- 
recting that  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  East 
Indies  should  cease.  It  was  also  resolved  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  and  defending  the  colonies,  to 
put  them  immediately  in  a  state  of  defence.  A  resolu- 
tion framed  for  the  purpose  of  executing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, these  resolutions,  was  signed  by  every  member 
present. 

At  this  session  Galloway  introduced  his  famous  "Plan 
of  a  Proposed  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Col- 
onies." This  was  an  American  Parliament  represent- 
ing all  the  colonies.     The  members  were  to  be  elected 
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every  third  year  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Says  Tyler:  "This  sagacious  scheme  of  Gallo- 
way's, which  virtually  anticipated  the  British  statesman- 
ship of  the  subsequent  century  in  the  solution  of  the 
British  colonial  problem,  came  very  near  to  adoption. 
It  was  strongly  supported  in  congress  by  James  Duane 
and  John  Jay ;  it  was  pronounced  by  Edward  Rutledge 
to  be  'almost  a  perfect  plan;'  in  the  final  trial,  it 
was  lost  only  by  a  vote  of  six  colonies  to  five."  Had 
the  plan  been  adopted,  one  may  indulge  in  a  harmless 
speculation  concerning  the  future  of  the  American  col- 
onies. Would  the  plan  have  wrought  permanent  har- 
mony with  Great  Britain,  or  simply  have  delayed  the 
separation?  Would  not  commercial  and  other  interests 
have  drawn  away  the  people  from  Great  Britain  with  con- 
stantly accelerating  force  until  separation,  either  peace- 
ful or  otherwise,  was  inevitable?  Or  would  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  length  divining  the  mighty  empire  that  was  to 
arise  in  the  west,  have  formed  a  legislative  home  large 
enough  to  hold  a  fitting  number  of  representatives  of  the 
great  family  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  conferred 
similar  privileges  and  powers,  and  thus  moulded  them 
into  another  and  more  splendid  creation?1 

1  In  1776  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared,  and  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  his  profound  and  prophetic  thoughts  on  the  situation 
between  the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  "  The  Parliament 
of  Great  Brilain  insists  upon  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  they  refuse  to 
be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented.  If  to 
each  colony,  which  should  detach  itself  from  the  general  confederacy, 
Great  Britain  should  allow  such  a  number  of  representatives  as  suited 
the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the  public  revenue  of  the 
empire,  in  consequence  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes,  and 
in    compensation   admitted   to  the  same  freedom   of  trade  with   its 
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After  a  session  of  eight  weeks  the  Congress  dissolved, 
and  recommended  the  holding  of  another  session  in  the 

fellow-subjects  at  home— the  number  of  its  representatives  to  be  aug- 
mented as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might  afterwards 
augment — a  new  method  of  acquiring  importance,  a  new  and  more 
dazzling  object  of  ambition  would  be  presented  to  the  leading  men  of 
each  colony.  Instead  of  peddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  rabble  of  colony  faction, 
they  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men  naturally 
have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the 
great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state 
lottery  of  British  politics.  Unless  this  or  some  other  method  is 
fallen  upon  (aud  there  seems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this),  of 
preserving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  vol- 
untarily submit  to  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  blood 
which  must  be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the 
blood  either  of  those  who  are,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  for 
our  fellow  citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter  themselves  that, 
in  the  state  to  which  things  have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily 
conquered  by  force  alone.  The  persons  who  now  govern  the  resolu- 
tions of  what  they  call  their  Continental  Congress,  feel  in  themselves 
at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importauce  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
subjects  in  Europe  scarce  feel  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and 
attorneys,  they  are  become  statesmen  and  legislators,  aud  are  em- 
ployed in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government  for  an  extensive 
empire,  which,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  become,  and  which,  in- 
deed, seems  very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred  different 
people,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  act  immediately  under  the 
Continental  Congress  ;  and  five  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act 
under  those  five  hundred,  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportion- 
able rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every  individual  of  the 
governing  party  in  America  fills  at  present,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station 
superior,  not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had  ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unless  some  new  object  of  ambition  is 
presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit 
of  a  man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  station. ;'  Vol.  2,  p.  204, 
Roger's  edition. 
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following  May,  unless  there  was  a  previous  redress  of 
their  grievances.  The  Pennsylvania  delegates  reported 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  to  the  Assembly  ;  and 
though  the  Friends  formed  a  large  majority,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  unanimously  approved,  and  the  same 
persons,  with  a  single  exception,  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  next  Congress.  On  Franklin's  return  from 
London  the  following  year,  he  was  added  with  two 
others.  Galloway,  having  become  frightened  over  the 
character  of  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain,  requested 
to  be  excused,  and  withdrew. 

In  the  meantime,  the  non-importation  and  non-expor- 
tation acts  were  enforced.  Many  a  row  happened  in 
executing  these  harsh  measures.  The  collector  of  the 
customs,  having  seized  wine  and  stored  it,  on  the 
charge  that  the  consignee  was  trying  to  evade  the  rev- 
enue laws,  the  storehouse  was  entered,  the  wine  carried 
off  and  delivered  to  the  owner,  and  the  storehouse  was 
stoned.  By  the  advice  of  merchants,  the  owner  returned 
the  wine  the  next  day  to  the  government  storehouse, 
and  some  of  the  mob  were  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
mayor's  court.  This  was  the  beginning.  Not  long 
afterward  a  load  of  malt  came  into  port,  but  the  con- 
signee, when  confronted  by  a  committee  of  merchants, 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  goods.  They  regarded  the 
importation  as  an  infringement  of  the  non-importation 
movement,  and  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  state- 
house,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  discourage  even- 
attempt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  agreement.  The 
brewers  attended  in  a  body,  and  presented  a  pledge  that 
they  would  not  purchase  the  malt,  or  brew  it  for  any 
person,  and  also  declared  that  no  one  ought  to  deal  in  it 
in  any  way,  and  that  whoever  did  so  was  an  enemy  to 
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his  country.  The  malt  was  returned  to  England. 
Events  of  this  character  rapidly  multiplied.  After  a 
while  the  question  of  price  threatened  to  disturb  the 
agreement.  Goods  became  scarce,  but  prices  could  not 
be  advanced.  Forestallers,  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  profit,  disregarded  the  agreement.  They  com- 
bined and  advanced  the  price  of  tea  from  three  shillings 
sixpence  to  five  shillings  per  pound.  A  writer  threat- 
ened to  give  the  names  of  these  unpatriotic  dealers. 
One  of  the  results  was  to  denounce  the  drinking  of  tea. 
In  some  places  merchants  abandoned  the  agreement, 
and  thus  rivalries  and  jealousies  were  awakened.  The 
merchants  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  the  first  to 
yield.  The  Philadelphia  merchants  met  in  the  state- 
house,  passed  resolutions  denouncing  their  conduct,  and 
renewed  their  own  trading  pledges,  adding  another, 
never  to  deal  in  the  future  with  those  who  violated  the 
existing  agreement. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1775,  a  provincial  conference 
was  held,  of  which  Joseph  Reed  was  chosen  president. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  conference  approved  the 
proceedings,  and  pledged  the  country  that,  if  the  trade 
and  liberties  of  Boston  were  suspended,  exertions  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  inhabitants.  It  was  also  declared 
that  the  commercial  opposition,  if  faithfully  sustained, 
would  rescue  the  country  from  the  evils  of  parliamentary 
misgovernment.  To  provide  against  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  non-importation  agreement,  the  con- 
ference recommended  that  no  sheep  under  four  years 
old  should  be  killed  ;  that  manufactories  should  be 
established  ;  and  that  the  growing  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  the  making  of  salt,  saltpetre  and  gun-powder  should 
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be  undertaken.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  making 
gun-powder  was  to  maintain  the  Indian  trade.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  manufactures  of  the  colonies 
should  be  used  exclusively ;  and  that  associations  ought 
to  be  formed  for  promoting  these  objects.  Public  ex- 
posure was  the  penalty  to  be  applied  to  all  who  should 
be  sordid  enough  to  charge  extravagant  profits  on  their 
wares.  The  committee  of  correspondence  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia  was  authorized  by  the  con- 
vention to  act  as  a  standing  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  the  Province,  and  to  convene  a  provincial  con- 
vention whenever  this  was  deemed  expedient. 

The  committee  on  correspondence  was  subdivided 
into  six  committees  of  inspection  and  observation,  which 
sat  daily  at  the  coffee-house  to  inspect  the  arrival  of 
vessels  and  make  needful  inquiries.  The  Continental 
Congress  had  directed  that  all  goods  imported  betweeen 
the  1st  of  December  and  of  February  should  be  in- 
spected. They  were  to  be  sold  in  lots  or  parcels  of  not 
less  than  £$  ln  value,  nor  exceeding  ^15.  Salt  or  coal 
imported  from  Great  Britain  was  to  be  sold  at  auction 
by  the  cargo,  or  smaller  quantity,  at  the  election  of  the 
consignees,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  All 
importers  of  goods  after  the  1st  of  December  were  to 
apply  to  the  committee  on  the  arrival  of  their  vessel 
and  elect  to  send  back,  store  or  sell  their  goods.  One 
of  their  early  measures  was  a  recommendation  that  the 
citizens  should  not  use  mutton  or  lamb  between  the  1st 
day  of  January  and  May,  and  this  act  was  nobly  sus- 
tained by  the  butchers.  {Sixty-one  of  them,  probably 
the  entire  number  in  city  and  county,  determined  that 
they  would  not  kill  such  animals  during  the  time 
specified.  The  movement  stirred  American  manufac- 
turers into  an  activity  that  has  never  ceased. 
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By  the  committee  of  correspondence  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  was  faithfully  and  vigorously  enforced. 
Vessels  were  sent  back  with  their  cargoes.  On  the  ist 
of  March,  by  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  use  of 
tea  was  to  cease  throughout  the  colonies.  This  recom- 
mendation was  variously  received  by  those  who  in- 
dulged in  the  beverage.  Christopher  Marshall,  a  hick- 
ory Quaker,  says  in  his  diary:  "Early  this  morning 
departed  from  these  ports,  universally  lamented  by  the 
friends  of  slavery,  but  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom,  that  baneful  and  detested  weed,  East 
India  tea,  whose  return  is  never  desired  or  wished  for 
by  the  true  sons  of  American  liberty."  Various  com- 
positions had  been  previously  prepared,  and  no  little 
skill  was  now  shown  in  inventing  substitutes. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  was  vigorous  in 
performing  its  duties.  Believing  that  large  quantities 
of  East  India  goods  had  been  purchased  in  England  by 
Holland  merchants  and  others,  to  be  transported  to 
Dutch  parties  in  the  West  Indies  and  introduced  by 
them  into  American  ports,  warning  was  given  to  every- 
body engaged  in  the  trade  that,  if  detected,  their  names 
would  be  published. 

The  ill-feeling  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brit- 
ain daily  intensified.  No  effort  to  lead  Parliament  to 
see  the  error  of  its  ways  availed.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  regarded  the  colonists  with  a  feeling  nearly  akin 
to  contempt.  By  many,  they  were  considered  as  rebels; 
and  not  a  few  believed  that  soldiers  should  be  sent  over 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  drifting  further  away.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  revolutionary  feeling  was  rapidly  hardening. 
Samuel  Adams  and  other  leaders,  determined  on  their 
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course,  were  very  impatient  with  the  slow  movements 
of  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  were  yet  clinging  to  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  reconciliation  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  with  whom  independence  was  not  yet  even  a 
dim  longing.  They  felt  as  keenly  as  their  northern 
neighbors  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  Parliament ; 
for  Dickinson's  papers  clearly  revealed  his  profound  in- 
sight into  the  consequences  of  parliamentary  action.  If 
that  body  could  impose  a  stamp  tax,  or  one  on  imports, 
however  trifling  the  amount,  it  could  be  increased  in- 
definitely until  all  aspiration  of  the  colonies  was  com- 
pletely gone.  But  he,  like  those  round  him,  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  bringing  Parliament  to  terms  by  legal 
and  peaceful  methods.  By  vigorously  enforcing  the 
non-importation  act,  and  developing  American  manu- 
factures, they  hoped  the  British  government  would  see 
the  error  of  its  ways. 

While  the  people  were  thus  suspended  between  hope 
and  fear  the  people  of  Massachusetts  made  an  appeal  to 
arms.  A  shot,  fired  at  Lexington,  was  "heard  round 
the  world,"  nor  has  the  sound  even  yet  died  away. 
The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  fought  in 
April,  1775,  and  when  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
Philadelphia,  the  excitement  among  the  people  blazed 
high.  During  the  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  state- 
house  at  which  perhaps  eight  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled. Only  one  brief  resolution  was  passed  :  "That 
the  persons  present  would  associate  together  to  defend 
with  arms  their  property,  liberty  and  lives,  against  the 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  it."  The  military  spirit, 
which  had  been  slowly  developed  in  the  Province  from 
the  time  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Indians,  by  the  wars 
with  the  French,  by  Braddock's  disastrous  expedition 
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and  by  the  bitter  experiences  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  cul- 
minated in  the  grim  determination  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  The  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, whose  importance  had  been  steadily  growing, 
suddenly  rose  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Though  elected 
in  the  beginning  simply  to  correspond  with  persons  in 
other  colonies  and  to  ascertain  their  sentiments,  to  hold 
meetings  and  if  possible  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  the  committee  now  assumed  the  new 
duty  of  obtaining  the  names  of  all  possessing  arms. 
The  people  immediately  began  to  enrol  themselves  into 
companies,  calling  themselves  associators.  Everywhere 
men  assembled  to  drill  and  prepare  for  war. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  Assembly 
met.  Many  of  its  members  were  Friends  and  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  fighting.  They  desired  the  associ- 
ators to  have  a  tender  regard  toward  those  who  were 
opposed  to  war;  at  the  same  time  declared  that  they 
would  cheerfully  aid  associators  who  were  unable  to 
give  their  time  to  the  public  service  without  too  much 
sacrifice.  The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of 
public  safety  with  power  to  call  the  associators  into  ser- 
vice and  to  pay  and  support  them,  and  generally  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  the  Province  against  invasion 
and  insurrection.  The  committee  used  with  great 
efficiency  its  very  important  powers.  One  of  the  first 
things  done  was  the  preparation  of  articles  for  govern- 
ing the  military  association.  These  the  citizen  soldiers 
refused  to  sign,  because  many  persons  who  were  rich 
and  able  to  perform  military  duty  were  exempted  on 
the  grounds  of  conscientious  scruples.  The  associators 
maintained  that,  as  the  liberty  of  all  was  at  stake,  all 
should  aid  in   the   common  defence.     The   committee 
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desired  the  Assembly  to  bring  all  persons  within  the  pale 
of  military  duty,  and  to  require  those  who  were  con- 
scientiously opposed,  to  pay  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 
The  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  measure, 
and  adjourned  without  definite  action.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion the  question  again  arose.  Those  who  desired  ex- 
emption were  principally  Friends,  yet  there  were  also 
many  Mennonites  and  German  Baptists.  The  Friends 
refused  to  perform  military  service,  and  denied  the  law- 
fulness of  commuting  it  for  money;  while  others  de- 
clared that,  if  they  could  not  bear  arms  in  accordance 
with  their  religious  belief,  they  could  feed  the  hungry 
and  give  the  thirsty  drink,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
"pay  tribute  unto  Caesar  for  things  that  were  Caesar's." 

For  several  weeks  the  question  was  at  white  heat. 
The  Friends  were  unwilling  to  yield,  the  Mennonites  and 
German  Baptists  were  content  to  escape  by  paying  an 
additional  tax.  The  Assembly  finally  resolved  that  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-three,  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  did  not  associate  for 
the  defence  of  the  Province,  must,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
be  fined  for  their  neglect  or  refusal,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  assess  non-associators  the  sum  of  £2 
10s.  annually,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax  paid  by 
them.  The  Assembly  adopted  additional  rules,  one  of 
which  provided  that  if  any  associator  called  into  actual 
service  should  leave  a  family  not  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  his  absence,  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
proper  city  or  county,  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
should  provide  for  their  maintenance. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  applied  to  the  Assembly  for 
an  appropriation  of  ^50,000  to  prepare  the  Province  for 
defence.      The   request   was   granted.      The  Assembly 
28 
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resolved  that  it  would  pay  the  expenses  of  repelling 
invasion,  and  the  pay  of  the  associators  was  guaranteed 
at  rates  not  exceeding  those  that  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  It  also  recommended  that  com- 
missioners and  assessors  of  the  city  and  county,  and  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  Province,  should  provide  fire 
arms,  bayonets  and  ammunition  ;  they  ordered  that  in 
every  county  a  sufficient  number  of  minute-men  should 
be  selected  and  equipped  to  march  at  short  notice;  they 
encouraged  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre ;  and  issued 
bills  of  credit.  Finally  the  functions  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence  of  the  city  and  counties  were  super- 
seded by  a  general  committee  of  safety  appointed  by 
the  Province.  To  this  body  was  confided  the  supervision 
of  the  associators,  with  the  power  of  calling  them  into 
service,  and  of  providing  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
general  welfare.  This  committee  became  the  active 
administrators  of  public  affairs,  and  exercised  an  almost 
boundless  authority  over  the  interests  of  the  city  and 
State.  The  committee  organized  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  elected  Benjamin  Franklin,  President.  A  careful 
watch  was  kept  on  all  importations,  and  immediate 
action  was  taken  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition. 

What  did  Governor  Penn  think  of  these  things?  In 
a  mild  way  he  still  continued  to  prescribe  the  ancient, 
rusty  remedy,  a  petition  to  the  king.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tone  of  society  had  become  more  determined,  and 
the  disaffected  spoke  in  whispers.  A  few  were  bold 
enough  to  face  the  public  displeasure;  and  the  com- 
mittees of  inspection  and  safety  compelled  several  to 
acknowledge  their  errors.  Humiliating  as  was  their 
recantation,  the  work  must  have  been  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to   the  executioners ;    but   those  were  stirring 
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times,  and  they  did  not  flinch  from  doing  their  duty. 
Among  the  suspected  was  Galloway,  and  he  was  too 
influential  to  be  permitted  to  go  free  without  revealing 
his  sentiments.  At  first,  he  made  a  formal  denial ;  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  his  true  sentiments  afterward 
appeared. 

Congress  assembled  in  May  and  adopted  vigorous 
action.  It  was  resolved  to  prohibit  trade  with  all  parts 
of  British  America  that  had  not  signified  their  approval 
of  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  The  furnishing  of  provis- 
ions to  the  English  army  and  navy  was  declared  illegal, 
and  the  colonies  were  recommended  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  ammunition.  They 
also  recommended  (July  18th)  that  all  the  able  inhabit- 
ants between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  be  formed 
into  companies,  and  regulations  were  prescribed  for 
selecting  officers,  equipping  the  men  and  other  matters. 

Nearly  a  month  before  (June  15th),  Washington  had 
been  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  John 
Ward  of  Massachusetts  desired  the  place,  and  so  did 
Charles  Lee.  John  Hancock  was  filled  with  a  similar 
ambition.  The  Massachusetts  delegates  proposed  George 
Washington,  who  was  then  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
and  the  choice  was  unanimous.  Five  days  afterward 
he  appeared  in  a  military  capacity  in  Centre  Square, 
where  he  reviewed  the  city  associators.  Within  two 
months  two  battalions  had  been  formed,  a  company  of 
artillery,  a  troop  of  light-horse,  several  companies  of 
riflemen  and  infantry.  They  had  been  constantly 
drilled,  and  had  been  previously  reviewed  by  order  of 
Congress.  The  next  day  Washington  started  for  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lee  and 
Schuyler  and  Military  Secretary,  Joseph  Reed  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Congress  had  no  intention,  in  confronting  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain,  to  rely  wholly  on  the  militia  of  the 
several  colonies.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1775,  Congress 
recommended  the  raising  of  six  companies  of  expert 
riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  for  service  in  the  continental 
army  around  Boston.  Eight  days  later  Pennsylvania 
was  directed  to  raise  two  more  companies  which,  with 
the  other  six,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  battalion  and 
commanded  by  officers  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  or  pro- 
vincial convention.  Of  this  battalion  William  Thomp- 
son was  chosen  colonel.  The  soldiers  were  enlisted  for 
one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged.  Each  company 
consisted  of  a  captain,  three  lieutenants,  four  sergeants, 
four  corporals,  a  drummer  or  trumpeter,  and  sixty-eight 
privates.  The  zeal  for  enlisting  at  that  time  was  so 
great,  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  raised  two  com- 
panies instead  of  one,  and  both  were  taken  into  service. 
The  battalion  therefore  consisted  of  nine  companies. 

The  reader  may  ask,  What  pay  did  the  officers  and 
privates  receive  ?  A  captain's  pay  was  twenty  dollars 
per  month;  that  of  a  lieutenant,  thirteen  and  one-third; 
a  sergeant  received  eight  dollars,  a  corporal  seven  and 
one-third;  the  same  was  given  to  a  drummer  or  trump- 
eter. The  privates  received  six  and  two-thirds  dollars, 
and  were  to  furnish  their  own  arms  and  clothes.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  was  Edward  Hand,  and  after  the 
raising  of  Thompson  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  Hand 
succeeded  as  colonel,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  end  of  the  battalion's  service.1 

Six  infantry  battalions  were  raised  by  order  of  Con- 
gress during  the  latter  half  of  1775.     Each  of  them  con- 

1  See  Pa.  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Battalions  and  Line,  forming 
Vols.  10  and  II  of  Pa.  Archives,  2d  series,  for  further  details. 
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sisted  of  eight  companies,  and  each  company  of  sixty- 
eight  privates,  which  was  officered  by  one  captain,  one 
lieutenant,  one  ensign,  four  sergeants  and  four  corporals. 
The  privates  were  enlisted  for  a  year,  at  five  dollars  per 
month,  and  could  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  giving 
them  a  month's  pay.  Besides  a  bounty,  each  private 
received  a  felt  hat,  a  pair  of  yarn  stockings,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  hunting-shirt,  and  a  bucket.  The  men  pro- 
vided their  own  arms.  The  captains  were  recommended 
by  the  Assembly,  and  commissioned  by  Congress,  and 
the  field  officers  were  elected  by  Congress. x 

In  preparing  for  war  the  defence  of  the  Delaware  had 
not  been  neglected.  Plans  were  numerous.  As  the  most 
obvious  method  of  defence  was  the  use  of  boats,  one, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  called  a  calevat  was  built.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  September  a  fleet  of  thirteen  gondolas 
had  been  created,  each  carrying  two  howitzers,  besides 
pikes  and  muskets,  and  manned  by  fifty-three  men  in- 
cluding officers.  They  were  propelled  by  rowers.  A 
chevaux-de-frise  made  of  logs  was  placed  across  the 
river. 

It  was  determined  to  erect  breastworks  at  Billings- 
port,  Marcus  Hook  and  other  places.  As  the  committee 
of  safety  had  no  authority  to  erect  forts  in  New  Jersey, 
an  application  to  do  this  was  made  to  Congress,  and 
permission  was  granted.  A  permanent  fort  at  Billings- 
port  was  erected  at  continental  expense.  A  fort  was 
hurriedly  completed  at  Fort  Island,  another  on  Liberty 
Island.  A  dam  was  also  built  to  obstruct  navigation. 
Two  piers,  connected  by  a  chain,  were  built  near  the  en- 

1  The  first  battalion  was  raised  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed 
on  the  12th  of  October  ,  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  6th  on  January  4th,  1776. 
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trance  of  the  passage  through  the  chevaux-de-frise.  A 
floating  battery,  called  an  armada  ;  a  ship  of  war,  called 
the  Montgomery;  a  fire-ship,  the  Etna;  a  brigantine; 
beside  a  number  of  fire-rafts,  were  constructed. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed  of  testing  the 
efficiency  of  these  defences.  On  the  6th  of  May  an 
express  arrived  with  the  news  that  two  ships  of  war, 
with  some  other  vessels,  were  coming  up  the  river. 
The  committee  of  safety  ordered  Captain  Read,  com- 
mander of  the  Montgomery,  and  Andrew  Caldwell,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  to  proceed  with  the  thirteen  armed 
boats  and  fire-vessel  Etna  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
enemy's  ships  consisted  of  the  Roebuck,  carrying  forty- 
eight  guns  and  the  sloop-of-war  Liverpool,  carrying 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  other  vessels.  Captain  Proctor 
of  the  artillery,  who  had  command  at  Fort  Island,  volun- 
teered with  one  hundred  men,  and  served  on  board  the 
Hornet.  The  smaller  boats  proceeded  down  the  river, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek  came  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  boats  opened  fire  to  which 
there  was  a  prompt  reply,  and  the  cannonading  lasted 
three  or  four  hours.  The  Roebuck  then  ran  aground 
and  careened  and  the  Liverpool  came  to  anchor  to  cover 
her.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  as  the  American  boats 
were  poorly  provided  with  ammunition,  firing  ceased. 
During  the  fight  a  continental  schooner,  the  Wasp,  that 
had  been  chased  into  Wilmington  the  day  before, 
came  out  and  captured  an  English  brig  belonging  to 
the  attacking  squadron.  During  the  night  attempts 
were  made  to  get  the  Roebuck  off,  for  those  on  board 
feared  destruction  by  the  American  fire-ship.  Before 
morning  she  was  afloat.  The  action  was  renewed  and 
the  enemy  retired  to  the  Capes. 
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The  captains  of  the  boats  complained  of  the  inferior 
supplies  furnished  by  the  committee  of  safety.  On  the 
second  day  blankets,  jackets,  trousers,  stockings,  etc., 
were  used  for  wadding.  The  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter,  which  reported 
that  the  committee  of  safety  had  not  been  neglectful, 
but  the  captains  averred  that  the  committee  took  no 
evidence.  The  fleet  came  up  to  the  city  after  the 
action,  and  some  of  the  splinters  knocked  off  by  the 
American  shot  were  shown  at  the  coffee-house.  The 
Roebuck  and  Liverpool  after  their  return  to  Cape  May, 
anchored  close  to  the  shore,  and  annoyed  or  captured 
all  American  vessels  that  came  within  their  grasp.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  affair  was  the  strengthening 
of  the  defences.  It  was  resolved  to  build  two  more 
armed  boats,  and  to  petition  Congress  for  aid  in  con- 
structing two  large  war  galleys  to  cruise  in  the  bay  and 
protect  the  surrounding  country.  By  the  ist  of  June, 
the  fleet  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral sloops  and  six  armed  boats  and  fire-rafts.  The 
whole  naval  force  was  then  reported  to  consist  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  men. 

Congress  also  established  a  continental  marine.  In 
October,  the  equipment  of  two  vessels,  one  of  ten  guns 
and  another  of  fourteen,  was  authorized.  They  were  to 
cruise  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  supplies  intended 
for  the  royal  troops.  The  committee  of  safety  also 
resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  build  a  ship-of-vvar 
carrying  twenty  guns;  as  it  could  not  be  finished  soon 
enough,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  A  ship,  called 
the  Sally,  was  subsequently  bought,  which,  after  ten 
days  of  State  service,  was  sold  to  the  naval  committee 
of  Congress.     Shortly  afterward   Congress   resolved   to 
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build  thirteen  frigates,  four  of  them  on  the  Delaware. 
Aid  was  requested  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
safety  for  the  continental  fleet,  and  they  responded  by 
lending  all  the  gunpowder  that  could  be  spared,  as  well 
as  arms,  and  resolved  that  officers  might  enlist  one  hun- 
dred men  from  the  crews  of  the  armed  boats,  who  were 
willing  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  United  Colonies. 
The  continental  frigate  Washington,  one  of  the  four 
ordered  by  Congress,  was  launched  in  August. 

The  naval  force  of  the  State  was  increased  by  the 
building  of  two  new  galleys,  the  Delaware  and  the  Con- 
vention. They  were  larger  than  the  gondolas,  and  were 
built  for  both  sailing  and  sea-service.  A  new  floating 
battery,  called  the  Putman,  was  also  built.  Twelve 
boats  were  ordered  to  be  built  to  guard  the  fire-rafts. 
Samuel  Mifflin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  but  declining  to  serve,  Thomas  Seymour  was  com- 
missioned as  commodore. 

Meanwhile  the  associators  were  drilling  and  equip- 
ping. They  had  voluntarily  joined  for  the  common 
defence,  and,  though  organized  by  an  act  of  Assembly, 
were  not  directly  responsible  to  any  authority,  except 
officers  of  their  own  choice.  Congress  in  July  had 
recommended  that  the  military  of  the  various  colonies 
should  be  regularly  enrolled  and  choose  their  own 
officers  by  companies,  and  that  all  officers  above  the 
rank  of  captain  should  be  chosen  by  colonial  congresses, 
assemblies,  or  committees  of  safety.  These  resolutions 
gave  to  the  committee  of  safety  new  and  more  extensive 
authority.  That  body  now  prepared  regulations  for  the 
associators;  but,  as  they  were  organized  only  for  home 
defence,  this  was  a  delicate  task. 

In  this  swiftly  moving  scene  what  was  now  the  senti- 
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ment  of  the  various  classes  of  people?  The  terms 
Whig  and  Tory  were  everywhere  heard.  A  writer  of 
that  day  says  that  the  word  whig  was  derived  from  sour 
milk,  and  that  tory  was  the  name  given  to  Irish  robbers 
or  highwaymen  who  lived  on  plunder,  and  who  were 
always  prepared  for  any  villainous  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise. The  word  whig  was  therefore  of  Scotch,  and 
tory  of  Irish  origin. 

There  were  many  disaffected  persons  who  attempted 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  committee  of  inspection 
and  observation.  The  city  committee  sought  to  pre- 
vent any  effort  to  evade  the  resolutions  of  Congress  in 
1774  against  the  importation  or  sale  of  British  goods. 
Numerous  cases  occurred  of  attempts  to  disregard  these 
resolves.  On  one  occasion  a  committee-man  saw  a 
person  named  Conn  carrying  three  pieces  of  linen.  He 
stopped  him  and  inquired  where  he  had  procured  the 
goods.  As  the  answer  was  evasive,  the  committee-man 
took  the  linen  and  determined  to  keep  possession  of  it 
until  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  was  given.  In 
this  dilemma  Conn  attempted  to  impose  on  the  com- 
mittee-man by  producing  a  forged  certificate,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  given  to  him  by  a  clerk  of  a  respect- 
able merchant  from  whom  the  linen  had  been  bought. 
The  committee-man  was  not  deceived.  Conn  now 
applied  to  a  lawyer,  Isaac  Hunt,  who  was  unfriendly  to 
the  American  cause.  He  had  published  a  pamphlet 
early  in  the  year  in  which  he  tried  to  show  the  re- 
ciprocal advantages  flowing  from  the  uninterrupted 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies, 
the  motto  of  which  was,  "  If  we  strike,  we  break."  He 
advised  Conn  to  begin  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  his 
linen.     The  committee  resolved  to  bring  Hunt  before 
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them.  He  treated  their  first  request  with  contempt  ;  a 
second  and  more  peremptory  demand  having  been  made, 
he  obeyed.  At  first,  he  averred  that  he  did  not  know  it 
was  a  committee  affair  and  then  insisted  that,  as  he  had 
acted  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  was  not  blame- 
able.  This  defence  was  not  favorably  regarded,  and  he 
was  told  in  strong  terms  that  his  conduct  was  highly 
improper,  and  that  he  must  discontinue  the  suit.  Re- 
fusing to  do  this  without  consulting  his  client,  time  was 
given  him  for  that  purpose.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee,  he  declined  to  give  any  reply  and  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  committee  in  writing. 
The  affair  continued  several  days  until  some  of  the  as- 
sociators,  hearing  of  his  conduct,  resolved  to  make  a 
public  exposure  of  him  in  order  to  convince  him  that 
such  proceedings  could  not  be  undertaken  safely  against 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  With  a  cart,  fol- 
lowed by  a  drummer  and  a  fifer,  necessary  agencies  of 
public  displeasure  at  that  time,  they  went  to  Hunt's 
house,  seized  him,  put  him  in  the  cart,  and,  forming  a 
procession,  started  through  the  city,  the  drummer  and 
fifer  playing  in  their  best  manner  the  rogue's  march. 
Hunt  was  a  man  of  tact,  and,  perceiving  the  nselessness 
of  braving  the  evidences  of  displeasure  on  every  side, 
humbled  himself,  and,  when  the  procession  reached  the 
coffee-house,  stood  up  in  the  cart,  acknowledged  his 
wrong,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  as- 
sociators.  The  Whigs  had  no  ill  will  toward  him,  the 
confession  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  they  directed  that 
he  should  be  treated  gently,  as  their  chief  object  was  to 
make  an  example  of  him  to  terrify  the  Tories.  The 
procession,  therefore,  went  around  the  city  stopping  at 
the  corners  of  the  principal  streets,  where  Hunt,  with  a 
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contrite  air,  made  his  excuses  and  begged  pardon  for  his 
conduct.  Having  completed  the  tour  of  the  city,  the 
party,  on  its  return,  stopped  at  a  street  corner  near  the 
house  of  a  physician,  John  Kearsley.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  though  a  furious  royalist  and  full  of  temper.  The 
affair  fired  his  blood,  and,  raising  a  window,  he  pointed 
a  pistol  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd,  and  snapped  it 
twice  without  effect.  The  excitement  now  became  in- 
tense; armed  men,  entering  the  house,  attempted  to  seize 
the  doctor,  and  in  the  scuffle  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  a  bayonet.  The  indignation  against  Hunt, 
which  was  now  nearly  spent,  turned  against  Kearsley. 
The  lawyer  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  escorted  safely 
home,  while  the  physician  was  elevated  to  Hunt's 
place.  He  now  became  violent  in  his  expressions  and 
was  taken  to  the  coffee-house  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
people.  He  positively  refused  to  ask  pardon  for  his 
offence.  A  witness  of  the  scene  says  that  the  doctor 
foamed  with  wrath  and  indignation.  Without  his  hat, 
his  hair  disheveled,  bloody  from  his  wounded  hand,  he 
stood  up  in  the  cart  and  called  for  a  bowl  of  punch. 
He  hardly  needed  the  draught  to  rouse  his  courage. 
Unwilling  to  make  any  concessions,  he  was  carted 
around  the  town,  and  finally  taken  to  his  house  and 
released.  The  people  were  furious  and  desired  to  tar 
and  feather  him,  but  the  associators  interfered.  This 
incident  clearly  shows  the  temper  of  the  people,  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  A  line  of  separation  had  been 
formed  ;  a  strong  feeling  existed  against  English  sympa- 
thizers; arrests  were  frequent.  The  committee  of  safety 
did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  great  authority  in  watching 
and  arresting  suspected  persons.  Doubtless  their  con- 
duct   was    contrary   to   law,    but   they   were    strongly 
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entrenched  behind  the  sentiment  of  public  opinion. 
Knowing  this,  they  executed  their  duties,  however 
unpleasant,  without  fear. 

How  did  the  Friends  conduct  themselves  during  this 
trying  time  ?  We  have  already  described  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  in  substituting  a  fine  for  military  service. 
This  measure  was  by  no  means  palatable  to  many  of  the 
Whigs,  for  they  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  cause,  and 
feared  the  severity  of  their  punishment  if  they  failed  ; 
while  the  Friends,  in  that  event,  would  escape,  beside 
receiving  the  commendation  of  the  ministry  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  revolution 
succeeded,  the  Friends  would  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory without  bearing  their  full  share  of  the  burden,  for 
a  tax,  however  large,  was  by  no  means  an  equivalent  to 
risking  one's  life  in  battle.  This  feeling  was  shared  by 
many.  At  their  yearly  meeting,  in  January,  1776,  the 
Friends  had  issued  an  address  entitled  the  ancient  testi- 
mony and  principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers ; 
declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  remarking 
among  other  things,  "may  we,  therefore,  firmly  unite 
in  the  condemnation  of  all  writings  and  measures  evinc- 
ing a  desire  and  a  design  to  break  off  the  happy  connec- 
tion we  have  enjoyed  hitherto  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  our  just  and  necessary  subordination 
to  the  king  and  to  those  lawfully  placed  in  authority 
under  him." 

Another  class  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
more  patriotic  were  fore-stallers  and  engrossers,  who 
sought  to  fatten  on  the  miseries  of  the  times.  Not  a 
few  collected  articles  of  various  kinds  and  attempted  to 
make  great  profits  by  creating  a  scarcity.  In  March, 
1776,  complaints  were  rife  that  the  increasing  purchase 
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in  large  quantities  of  salt,  sugar,  spice,  pepper,  molasses, 
cocoa  and  coffee,  had  created  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
these  articles.  Some  persons,  it  was  said,  had  formed 
the  cruel  design  of  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens by  collecting  great  quantities  of  these  arti- 
cles and  exacting  exorbitant  prices  for  them.  The 
committee  determined  to  stop  this  by  establishing  a 
fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  any  persons  who  violated  them 
were  to  be  "  exposed  by  name  to  public  view  as  sordid 
vultures,  who  were  preying  on  the  vitals  of  their 
country  in  time  of  common  distress."  While  the  com- 
mittee's vigorous  action  was  praised,  opinion  strength- 
ened in  favor  of  trading  with  such  countries  as  would 
supply  needful  articles  for  which  the  produce  of  our 
own  country  could  be  exchanged.  This  idea  was  favor- 
ably regarded  by  Congress.  It  was  resolved  that  goods 
might  be  exported  to  any  country,  except  Great  Britain, 
and  that  merchandise  might  be  imported  into  the 
American  colonies  from  any  country  except  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  East  India  colonies.  The  committee  of  in- 
spection had  been  vigilant  in  performing  its  duties. 
Many  a  person  was  required  to  recant ;  in  fine,  while  the 
laws  for  the  destruction  of  British  trade  were  not  fully 
executed,  they  were  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  cause  a 
strong  spirit  in  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  colonies. 

Let  us  return  to  the  military  movements.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  the  committee  of  safety  applied  to  the  As- 
sembly for  authority  to  raise  two  thousand  men  to 
defend  the  Province.  Authority  was  granted  for  rais- 
ing fifteen  hundred,  who  were  to  serve  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1778.  One  thousand  were  to  form  a  Regiment 
of  Riflemen,  divided  into  two  battalions;  and  the  re- 
mainder, a  Musketry  Battalion.     Colonel  Samuel  Miles 
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was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and 
Colonel  Atlee  of  the  Musketry  Battalion.  The  Assem- 
bly also  enacted  that  persons  who  harbored  deserters 
should  be  fined  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  three  months  in  the  event  of 
non-payment;  and,  whenever  troops  marched  through 
the  Province,  innkeepers  were  to  have  sixpence  per  meal 
for  the  food  furnished  to  each  soldier.  Included  in 
each  meal  was  a  pint  of  cider. 

In  February,  General  Clinton  having  arrived  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  New  York,  with  two  men-of-war  and  six 
hundred  men,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to 
land  there.  Colonel  John  Dickinson,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  First  Associated  Battalion,  prepared  to 
march  to  that  city.  Drafts  were  made  from  the  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Battalions,  which  had  been  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  but  shortly  afterward  Clinton  and  his 
transports  left  the  Narrows.  The  competition  and 
spirit  among  the  officers  and  privates  on  this  occasion, 
said  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  indicated  that  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  on  a  footing  with  the 
foremost  of  the  colonies,  in  resolving  to  die  free  men 
rathei  than  live  slaves. 

The  associators  made  some  new  demands  on  the  As- 
sembly. They  demanded  compensation  for  their  ex- 
penses in  forming  battalions,  and  for  their  loss  of  time. 
They  complained  that  for  many  months  they  had  been 
engaged  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  military  art, 
yet  the  regulations  designed  to  put  the  non-associators 
under  contribution  were  only  designed  to  apply  to  the 
few,  and  all  obligations  to  defend  the  country  might  be 
evaded  by  the  payment  of  an  inadequate  fine.  The  As- 
sembly did  not  respond  fully  to  these  views  concerning 
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the  treatment  of  the  non-associators,  who  were  chiefly 
Quakers.  Regulations  were  prepared  for  the  associa- 
tors,  and  a  resolution  was  also  passed  declaring  that 
non-associators  ought  to  give  up  their  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  continental  troops.  Persons  were  appointed  to 
collect  arms  in  every  ward,  borough  and  township,  and 
also  to  seize  those  belonging  to  disaffected  persons  and 
to  pay  for  them  prices  fixed  by  the  appraisers.  The 
Assembly,  while  clearly  evincing  a  disposition  to  de- 
feud  the  Province,  was  unwilling  to  go  the  lengths  de- 
sired by  the  associators,  and  subsequently  drew  on  itself 
the  enmity  of  those  who  favored  more  radical  measures. 
On  the  3d  of  June  Congress  resolved  to  form  a  Fly- 
ing Camp.  The  number  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand, 
who  were  to  serve  till  the  1st  of  December,  unless  dis- 
charged sooner.  Their  pay  was  to  begin  from  the  day 
of  starting  from  home,  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  one 
penny  a  mile  in  lieu  of  rations  for  traveling  expenses 
and  one  day's  pay  for  each  distance  of  twenty  miles  be- 
tween home  and  the  general  rendezvous.  Of  this  num- 
ber six  thousand  were  apportioned  to  Pennsylvania, 
six  hundred  to  the  Lower  Counties  and  thirty-foui 
hundred  to  Maryland.  Subsequently  Congress  re- 
quested the  covention,  then  in  session  forming  a  consti- 
tution, to  "  augment  their  quota  for  the  Flying  Camp 
with  four  battalions  of  militia."  For  the  command  of 
this  force  Maryland  was  to  appoint  one  brigadier-general 
and  Pennsylvania  two.  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  did 
not  respond  favorably  to  the  wishes  of  Congress.  That 
body  had  faithfully  executed  the  recommendations  of 
Congress  in  organizing  for  provincial  defence;  for  this 
could  be  done  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty.    To  authorize  the  raising  of  troops  that  were  to 
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be  under  control  of  Congress  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
To  refuse,  was  to  show  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  men 
and  measures  of  Congress.  In  this  trying  situation  the 
members  resolved  that  they  were  earnestly  desirous  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  resolution  of  Congress,  but 
as  they  despaired,  after  repeated  disappointments,  of 
procuring  a  quorum,  they  were  unable  to  proceed. 
They  then  effectually  prevented  the  forming  of  a 
quorum  by  immediate  adjournment.  The  committee 
of  safety  doubted  their  own  authority  to  act  while  the 
Assembly  was  in  session  ;  but  the  provincial  conference 
assumed  authority  to  execute  the  resolution  of  Congress. 
In  an  address  to  the  associators  they  declared  that  "the 
sudden  and  unexpected  separation  of  the  Assembly" 
had  compelled  them  to  undertake  its  execution  by  call- 
ing forth  "  forty-five  hundred  of  the  militia  of  the 
Province  to  join  the  neighboring  colonies  to  form  a 
camp  for  immediate  protection."  These  with  the  fifteen 
hundred  men  previously  raised,  would  complete  the 
number  recommended  by  the  Congress.  The  conven- 
tion thus  apportioned  the  men  among  the  counties. 

Philadelphia  County  .    .    .  746  Berks 666 

"         "        City   ....  210  Northampton 346 

Bucks 400  York 400 

Chester 652  Cumberland 334 


Lancaster 746 


4,5oo 


The  associators  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  Flying 
Camp,  but  as  the  committee  of  safety  did  not  possess 
their  entire  confidence,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
associators  held  a  meeting  and  issued  an  address  in 
which  they  declared  their  desire  to  be  commanded  by 
officers  whom  they  could  trust.     They  urged  that  it  was 
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their  right  to  select  their  officers,  and  avowed  their 
determination  to  exercise  that  privilege.  They  also 
sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Assembly,  declaring 
that  many  members  of  that  body  were  opposed  to  mili- 
tary defence,  that  they  still  put  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
ceedings John  Penn,  governor,  and  sympathized  with 
the  old  system.  They  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
appointment  of  generals  to  command  the  associators, 
lest  they  should  give  them  such  "  as  would  enable  a 
certain  party  to  make  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  liberty."  This  determination  was  exe- 
cuted. Delegates  representing  the  associators  met  at 
Lancaster  and  elected  Daniel  Roberdeau  and  James 
Ewing,  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  First  and  Second 
Brigades,  into  which  the  six  Flying  Camp  battalions 
were  to  be  formed.  The  associators  resolved  to  march 
"under  the  command  of  their  brigadier  generals  to  the 
assistance  of  all  or  any  of  the  free  and  independent 
states  of  America."  Authority  at  the  same  time  was 
conferred  on  these  newly  created  generals  to  call  out  the 
associators  for  active  service  "  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  directed  by  the  late  provincial  conference  held  in 
Philadelphia."  Thus  they  served  in  the  double  capacity 
of  directing  both  the  organization  and  movements  of 
the  associators  as  well  as  the  Flying  Camp  battalions. 

The  Flying  Camp  was  organized  and  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  several  battalions.  In  Berks  County  the 
men  were  eager  to  enlist,  and  more  than  the  quota  were 
soon  obtained.  But  the  same  zeal  was  not  shown  every- 
where, for  in  Northampton  County  a  bounty  of  £t>  was 
given  to  every  one  who  would  enlist.  This  bounty  was 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax.  After  a  while,  soldiers  began  to 
desert,  and  the  constitutional  convention,  which  was 
29 
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then  directing  public  affairs,  issued  a  proclamation 
against  giving  them  a  period  of  grace  in  which  to 
return,  and  promised  a  reward  of  three  pounds  for  their 
apprehension  if  they  refused. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  convention  resolved  to  add 
four  battalions  to  the  Flying  Camp,  as  recommended  by 
Congress,  which  were  apportioned  among  the  counties. 
The  militia  therefore  was  thus  composed:  First,  the 
associators,  or  associated  battalions,  of  which  fifty- three 
were  organized  in  1775  and  early  in  1776,  and  four  more 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  Those  who  thus 
served  received  no  regular  pay,  except  when  in  the 
field.  Secondly,  there  were  fifteen  hundred,  forming 
three  battalions,  who  were  in  regular  State  service  and 
regularly  paid.  Lastly  was  the  Flying  Camp,  of  which 
the  four  battalions  last  mentioned  formed  a  part,  and 
were  paid  from  the  time  of  going  into  actual  service. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   END   OF    PROPRIETARY    GOVERNMENT — CREATION 
OF   THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

As  the  play  of  Prometheus  by  ^Eschylus,  a  story  of 
resistance  to  oppression  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
humanity,  is  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  imagin- 
ation, so  the  creation  by  the  American  people  of  a  gov- 
ernment, in  which  individual  freedom  can  find  its 
consummate  expression,  is  one  of  the  mightiest  achieve- 
ments in  human  governing.  This  undertaking,  which 
had  long  been  in  progress,  sometimes  in  blindness,  at 
other  times  in  open  sight,  was  now  to  pass  through  a 
most  critical  and  sanguinary  stage.  The  time  had 
come  to  make  a  larger  claim  for  individual  participa- 
tion in  governing  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  and 
to  enforce  that  claim,  if  need  be,  at  a  costly  sacrifice. 
The  work,  therefore,  of  destroying  the  old  and  intri- 
cate political  fabric,  and  of  constructing  another  after  a 
fairer  pattern,  was  continued  by  electing  in  February, 
1776,  throughout  the  Province,  new  committees  of 
inspection.  This  action  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
city  committee,  recommending  the  holding  of  a  pro- 
vincial conference,  because  the  majority  of  the  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  members  from  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Chester  and  Lancaster,  were  opposed  to  active  meas- 
ures. The  representation  in  that  body  was  unequal, 
as  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  large  population, 
had    only    two   members.      The   associators   also   com- 
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plained  that  the  rules  for  governing  them  were  unjust. 
Those  who  ought  to  supply  arms  neglected  their  duty. 
To  appease  the  discontent,  a  bill  to  double  the  number 
of  city  representatives  was  introduced  and  passed.  An 
election  was  ordered  on  the  first  of  May.  The  State 
forces  were  increased,  and  other  things,  including  an 
issue  of  ^85,000  in  bills  of  credit,  were  done  to  satisfy 
the  discontented.  In  consequence  of  these  displays  of 
interest  in  the  popular  cause,  the  committee  withdrew 
their  call  for  a  convention. 

In  the  meantime,  a  vigorous  discussion  had  arisen 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Assembly  ; 
and  also  between  the  partisans  and  opponents  of  inde- 
pendence. During  the  year  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
separation  had  been  rapidly  rising.  The  colonies  were 
drifting  toward  open  revolution,  though  they  knew  it 
not.  Even  at  this  late  hour  they  clung  to  the  belief 
that  demonstrations  of  force  only  were  needful  to  con- 
vince Parliament  of  their  determination  to  secure  free- 
dom from  taxation ;  and  that,  by  taking  vigorous 
measures,  they  could  wring  a  victory  from  the  British 
government.  The  thought  of  rebellion  and  independ- 
ence, if  existing  at  all,  was  unuttered,  even  by  the  most 
daring. 

The  election  was  approaching  for  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  both  parties  put  forth  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Leading  men  were  nominated  on 
both  sides;  the  general  interest  was  intense.  Chris- 
topher Marshall  in  his  diary  says  that  he  stayed  until 
past  ten  o'clock,  the  sheriff  having  then  declared  that 
the  polls  would  be  closed  in  half  an  hour.  "This  has 
been  one  of  the  sharpest  contests,  yet  peaceable,  that  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years.     I  think  it  may  be  said  with 
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propriety  that  the  Quakers,  Papists,  Church,  Alien  fam- 
ily, with  all  the  proprietary  party,  were  never  seemingly 
so  happily  united  as  at  this  election,  notwithstanding 
the  Friends'  former  protestation  and  declaration  of 
never  joining  with  that  party  since  the  '  club  or  knock 
down  '  election."  Night  aftei  night  meetings  had  been 
held  ;  every  means  known  to  politicians  had  been  used 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  On  a  very  full  vote  the 
Whig  ticket,  with  one  exception,  was  defeated  ;  though 
the  elections  in  the  other  counties  were  favorable  to  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  defeat  in  the  city  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  movement  for  revising  the  constitution. 
The  Assembly  of  3775  had  constantly  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  of  the,  associators, 
though  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures.  The 
members  were  opposed  to  the  radicals,  and  probably 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.  They  yielded  to  the  sentiment  around  them 
from  necessity,  not  from  reason.  Yet  many  of  them 
had  served  long  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  true  friends 
of  the  Province.  Perhaps  that  Assembly  and  the  suc- 
ceeding one  contained  a  larger  number  of  thoughtful 
members  than  had  ever  honored  any  previous  body. 
That  a  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  political 
feeling  of  the  coitntry  none  could  deny.  Though  this 
had  begun  in  the  East  at  an  earlier  period,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  '76  the  change  was  very  perceptible  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. People  had  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  king's  heart  was  hardened  against  them,  and 
that  the  ministry  was  not  to  be  moved  from  its  persist- 
ent enforcement  of  arbitrary  methods  by  any  appeal  to 
reason,  or  to  the  self-interest  of  the  English  trading- 
classes.     The  hope  of  the  restoration  of  peace  weakened, 
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while  the  spirit  of  resistance  daily  waxed  stronger. 
Thus  two  parties  emerged,  a  party  in  favor  of  the  king 
and  of  sustaining  the  royal  authority  ;  another,  intent 
on  seeking  redress  and  having  only  a  faint  hope  of 
accomplishing  this  through  peaceful  methods.  Dr. 
Stille  says  that  even  thus  early  the  one  party  insisted 
that  independence  should  not  be  proclaimed  until  at 
least  another  effort  had  been  made  at  reconciliation, 
and  in  no  event  until  the  permanency  of  the  provincial 
charter  was  assured;  in  the  meantime  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  reconciliation  by  an  alliance  and  a 
more  perfect  union.  The  other  party,  urged  on  by  the 
influence  of  New  England  delegates,  maintained  most 
strenuously  that  we  should  cease  at  once  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  any  form,  whether 
exercised  directly  or  through  the  provisions  of  a  royal 
charter.  All  parties  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
coming  changes  involving  a  complete  transformation, 
state  and  national.  One  party  hesitated  to  decide  and 
adopt  them,  the  other  did.  not. 

The  Assembly  hardly  knew  how  to  act.  Anxious  to 
regard  the  popular  will,  the  Assembly  also  sought  to 
preserve  the  constitution.  Like  all  representative 
bodies  in  times  of  peril  and  excitement,  the  Assembly 
conceded  one  thing  after  another  to  the  public  clamor, 
but  instead  of  appeasing  the  public  appetite  by  such  a 
course,  it  was  only  whetted  for  more. 

The  defeat  of  the  Whig  party  in  Philadelphia  precip- 
itated the  movement  for  changing  the  character  of  the 
Assembly.  Though  it  had  partly  regarded  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  its  conduct  was  considered  uncertain  and 
temporizing.  The  radicals  well  knew  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  not  in  sympathy  with  them.     The 
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Continental  Congress  was  now  in  session.  On  the  15th 
of  May  that  body  recommended  to  the  respective  assem- 
blies and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies  that, 
where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  had  been  hitherto  established,  there  should 
be  adopted  such  government  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  should  best  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  their  constituencies.  This  was  aimed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  government.  As  soon  as  the  recommen- 
dation appeared,  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
in  Pennsylvania  was  renewed.  The  Tories  and  moder- 
ate Whigs  urged  that  the  task  of  amending  the  consti- 
tution be  entrusted  to  the  Assembly  as  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  wanted  another  body  chosen  by  election.  Meet- 
ings were  held  by  the  Whigs,  and  at  one  of  them  it 
was  determined  to  call  a  provincial  convention  to 
settle  the  frame  of  government,  and  to  protest  against 
the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  interfere.  At  a  meet- 
ing appointed  for  the  20th  of  May,  more  than  four 
thousand  persons  were  present.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  inspection,  after  declaring  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  asserted  that  the  Assembly,  being  com- 
posed of  men  holding  office  under  the  crown,  was 
unworthy  of  confidence.  The  meeting  had  no  au- 
thority to  form  a  new  government,  and  a  protest 
against  their  right  to  do  so  was  adopted.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly,  and  a  few  days  afterward  a 
remonstrance  was  also  presented  by  the  Tory  and  mod- 
erate party.  When  the  protest  was  received,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  determine  the  power  of  the  Assembly  in 
forming  a  new  government,  but  no  report  was  ever 
made. 
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Meantime  the  Committee  of  the  City  and  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  by  virtue  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
county  committees  asking  them  to  appoint  deputies  to  a 
provincial  conference.  As  a  result,  on  the  18th  of  June 
ninety- seven  members  assembled  in  Carpenters'  Hall, 
and  elected  Colonel  Thomas  McKean,  President.  At 
the  session  ot  the  second  day  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
present  government  of  the  Province  was  not  competent 
to  the  exigencies,  and  that  a  provincial  convention 
should  be  called  by  the  conference  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  government  on  the  authority  of 
the  people  only. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  conference,  which  was  Sun- 
day, it  was  determined  to  hold  an  election  on  the  8th  of 
July  for  the  election  of  members  to  form  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  members  should  meet  a  week  afterward. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  each  county  was  to  be  rep- 
resented by  eight  members.  The  next  day  a  declara- 
tion on  the  momentous  subject  of  independence  was 
read  and  adopted.  After  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
George  III.  his  "  accumulation  of  oppressions,  unparal- 
leled in  history,"  his  disregard  of  the  numerous  and 
dutiful  petitions  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  his  purchase 
of  foreign  troops  to  assist  in  enslaving  the  colonists,  the 
conference  asserted  that  the  obligations  of  allegiance 
were  now  dissolved  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  by  the 
despotism  of  the  King,  "inasmuch  that  it  now  appears 
that  loyalty  to  him  is  treason  against  the  good  people  of 
this  country." 

Having  levelled  this  solemn  "Whereas"  at  King 
George,  the  deputies  expressed  their  willingness  "to  con- 
cur in  a  vote  of  the  Congress,  declaring  the  United  Col- 
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onies  free  and  independent  states."  To  this  declaration 
the  conference  added  the  proviso  that  the  government 
and  the  regulation  of  the  internal  police  of  the  Province 
should  always  be  reserved  to  the  people,  while  "the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  Great  Arbiter  and  Governor 
of  the  empires  of  the  world"  were  called  to  witness  that 
this  declaration  did  not  originate  in  ambition,  or  in  an 
impatience  of  lawful  authority.  It  was  further  declared 
that  the  people  were  driven  to  this  course  "  in  obedience 
to  the  first  principles  of  nature,  by  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  the  king  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  only  possible  measure  to  preserve  and  establish 
their  liberties  and  to  transmit  them  to  posterity." 

This  body,  therefore,  resting  on  the  flimsy  foundation 
of  the  call  of  county  committees,  possessed  the  courage 
to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  the  revolutionary  abyss. 
Unquestionably,  the  hundred  men  here  assembled  were 
highly  intelligent  and  influential,  especially  in  their 
respective  sections,  and  correctly  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  many  others.  They  were,  in  truth,  regardless 
of  their  manner  of  appointment,  true  representatives, 
correct  interpreters  of  a  large  class,  though  certainly 
not  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Though  they  were 
thus  sustained,  they  must  have  realized  that  their  action 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unlawful,  that  they  were 
usurpers,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  conditions  justify- 
ing their  conduct.  They  had  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  questioning  and  doubt,  and  were  ready  to  plunge 
into  Revolution.  Not  content  to  plunge  alone,  they 
were  not  less  determined  to  draw  the  Province  into 
the  dark  and  bloody  stream.  An  indispensable  step  to 
this  end  was  a  new  constitution,  adapted  to  the  coming 
order  of  things.     This  work,  so  they  thought,  must  be 
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done  by  those  having  faith  in  the  new  order,  and  not  by 
those  who  were  reluctant  to  follow  the  advance  of  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  movement  favoring  a  convention  for  framing  a 
new  constitution  grew  in  strength  from  the  bold  action 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Since  1774  the  colonies 
had  been  rapidly  nearing  the  verge  of  revolution.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1774,  the  Lower  Counties  had  nomi- 
nated their  delegates  to  agree  to  such  measures  as  should 
appear  to  them  best  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation.  Nine  days 
before,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Pennsylvania  had  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  Congress  that  assembled  at  Car- 
penters' Hall  on  the  5th  of  September ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  December  had  re-appointed  the  delegation  to  attend 
the  next  Congress  on  the  10th  of  May  following.  On 
the  6th  of  May  three  more  delegates  had  been  appointed, 
without  any  further  instructions  or  information  concern- 
ing their  duties.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  the 
Assembly  had  issued  more  specific  instructions  to  the 
congressional  delegates.  On  the  following  June,1  the 
Assembly,  after  repudiating  the  instructions  issued  to 
them  in  November,  declared  that  the  situation  of  public 
affairs  had  been  greatly  changed  by  the  contempt  with 
which  the  last  petition  of  the  Congress  had  been  treated 
by  the  British  ministry,  and  that  all  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  reasonable  terms  had  been  extinguished.  They 
were,  therefore,  authorized  to  unite  with  the  other  dele- 
gates in  Congress  and  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
kingdoms,  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  should 
be  judged  necessary  for  promoting  the  liberty,  safety, 
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and  interests  of  America.  But  the  question  of  ques- 
tions, separation  from  Great  Britain,  was  left  to  the 
delegates  to  decide.  Many  of  the  colonies  had  author- 
ized their  delegates  in  plain  terms  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain.  Never  had  the  delegates  to 
any  American  body  been  burdened  with  so  momentous 
a  decision. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  daring  step  having  been 
taken,  the  committee  of  safety  determined  that  the. 
sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  or  some  other  person  under  his 
direction,  should  read  the  Declaration  to  the  people  at 
the  state-house.  The  committee  of  inspection  took 
down  the  king's  arms  from  the  court-room,  and  they 
were  publicly  burned  by  nine  associators  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Some  days  after  the  action  of  Congress, 
the  committee  of  inspection  united  with  the  committee 
of  safety  and  marched  to  the  state-house  yard,  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  John 
Nixon,  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety,  which  had 
superseded  the  committee  of  safety.  To  the  instrument 
all  listened  with  attention,  and,  at  the  close,  broke  out 
in  applause.  In  the  afternoon  five  battalions  were  mus- 
tered on  the  commons  and  the  Declaration  was  pro- 
claimed to  each  of  them.  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires 
were  lighted,  and  the  old  bell  of  the  state-house,  bear- 
ing the  remarkable  motto,  "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  was 
probably  first  rung  in  honor  of  the  Revolution. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  what  part  was 
John  Penn,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  playing  ?  He  was 
conducting  himself  in  a  gentle,  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, doubtless  realizing  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  any  move   against    the  torrent.      His  brother 
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Richard,  who  had  beeii  governor  a  few  years  before, 
was  generally  liked,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  several  members  of  Congress  were  assem- 
bled talking  over  the  events  of  the  time,  one  of  them 
remarked  that  they  must  all  hang  together,  to  which 
Penn  added,  "If  you  do  not,  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you 
that  yon  will  be  very  apt  to  hang  separately." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  read,  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  the 
convention  to  form  a  state  constitution.  A  week  after- 
ward they  convened  and  elected  Franklin  President. 
He  was  now  nearing  the  shadow-line  of  three-score  and 
ten.  For  forty  years  he  had  been  serving  the  public, 
yet  age  had  not  cooled  his  zeal,  nor  shaken  his  courage. 
No  man  comprehended  more  fully  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  the  Revolution  ;  yet  no  one  grappled  more 
hopefully  and  resolutely  with  America's  mighty  antag- 
onist. Whether  one  thinks  Revolution  was  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain  or  not,  he 
will  ever  look  with  admiration  on  that  venerable  figure, 
possessing  all  the  ardor  and  hope  of  youth  united  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  going  forth  as  the  leader  of 
the  people,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long  devoted,  into 
the  unknown  way  of  the  Revolution.  Behold  this 
cheerful  old  man  moving  amid  the  storm  of  conflicting 
and  confusing  opinion,  with  his  life-long  friends  arrayed 
on  both  sides,  as  clear-headed  and  resourceful  as  he  was 
in  the  days  of  Braddock,  and  serenely  confident  of  the 
result !  No  wonder  that  he  was  chosen  president  of 
such  a  body.  If  ever  a  man  by  fertility  of  resource, 
unfailing  tact,  hopefulness  and  courage,  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  modern  Moses,  that  man  was  Franklin. 
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The  convention  at  once  assumed  a  degree  of  power, 
executive  and  legislative,  not  embraced  in  the  objects 
for  which  the  members  were  elected,  and  their  course 
can  be  defended  only  by  the  hard  argument  of  necessity. 
One  of  the  more  important  acts  of  the  convention  was 
to  elect  a  council  of  safety  to  discharge  the  executive 
duties  of  the  State  government.  This  was  done  on 
the  23d  of  July,  and  the  committee  of  safety  came 
to  an  end.  The  new  council  was  composed  of  David 
Rittenhouse,  Samuel  Mifflin,  and  twenty-three  others; 
David  Rittenhouse  was  chairman.  The  convention 
approved  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
resolutions  forbidding  tavern  keepers  from  taking  out 
licenses  from  the  officers  of  the  old  government,  elected 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  continued 
the  committees  of  inspection.  Four  additional  battal- 
ions were  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  measures  were  taken 
for  the  return  of  deserters  to  their  duty,  and  for  disarm- 
ing non-associators.  An  ordinance  was  passed,  relieving 
debtors  and  discharging  criminals  except  those  guilty 
of  capital  crimes ;  punishing  counterfeiters  of  conti- 
nental bills  of  credit  with  death  ;  vesting  the  members 
of  the  council  of  safety  with  the  powers  of  justices  of 
the  peace.  Speaking  or  writing  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  United  States  for  the  defence  and  free- 
dom of  all  was  declared  to  be  an  offence,  and  a  single 
justice  could  hold  any  one  for  good  behavior,  and  with 
the  assent  of  two  others  might  commit  any  person  to 
prison  without  bail  for  such  time  as  they  might  deter- 
mine during  the  war.  Non-associators  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  personal  fine  of  twelve  shillings  per  month, 
and  a  tax  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  the  real  value 
of  their  estate. 
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The  new  constitution,  like  the  former,  provided  for 
only  one  legislative  body.  The  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly were  to  be  elected  annually  and  a  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  was  also  to  be  chosen,  composed  of  thirteen 
members  chosen  by  districts,  one  from  each  of  the 
twelve  counties,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
One-third  of  them  were  elected  for  three  years,  one-third 
for  two,  and  the  other  third  for  one  year.  The  Assem- 
bly was  to  appoint  delegates  to  Congress,  and  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  was  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
needed  for  the  public  safety  and  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  Members  of  the  Assembly  could  be 
re-elected  not  more  than  four  times  in  seven  years.  In 
their  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  they  declared 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  also  in  the  di- 
vinity and  truth,  of  the  Scriptures.  Another  provision 
of  the  constitution  related  to  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
By  the  old  constitution  there  was  a  fifty  pound  property 
qualification  for  electors  of  the  Assembly.  This  was 
swept  away  by  the  new  constitution;  only  disaffection 
to  the  cause,  and  to  the  measures  of  Congress  were  dis- 
qualifications. No  alterations  could  be  made  for  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  council  of  censors 
were  to  be  elected  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  system 
of  government;  and,  if  they  thought  that  the  system 
was  imperfect  and  needed  amendment,  they  had  power 
to  call  a  convention,  which  should  meet  two  years  after- 
ward, provided  that  their  action  was  sustained  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  was  published,  a  very 
strong  opposition  was  speedily  developed.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  single  legislative  body  was  denounced  as  un- 
wise, putting  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  that 
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body.  There  was  a  very  strong  expression  against  the 
declaration  of  faith  on  religious  grounds.  It  was  said 
that  as  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  requirement, 
professed  Deists,  Jews,  Mohammedans  and  other 
enemies  of  Christ  might  become  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  merits  of  the  document  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers.  The  opposition  finally  cul- 
minated in  a  town  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
October.  Thirty-one  resolutions,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  were  debated  by  Colonel  Thomas 
McKean,  John  Dickinson  and  others,  against  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  by  James  Canon,  Timothy  Matlack,  Dr. 
Young  and  Colonel  Smith  of  York  County  in  favor  of 
the  instrument.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the 
next  day,  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted.  Every 
objection  was  answered,  and  committees  were  appointed 
to  visit  each  county  and  secure  their  adoption. 

Opposition  to  the  constitution  was  of  the  most  serious 
character.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  claimed  that  the 
correct  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  amend  the  old  con- 
stitution rather  than  to  throw  it  away  and  begin  anew. 
Says  Dr.  Stille :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  fair 
trial  of  the  constitution,  Pennsylvania  suffered  more 
than  any  other  colony  in  order  that  independence  might 
be  achieved.  She  suffered  from  all  the  evils  of  the 
revolution.  Not  only  was  her  charter  taken  from  her, 
a  wholly  unnecessary  act,  as  by  provision  six  parts  out 
of  seven  of  the  voters  could  have  at  any  time  so 
changed  it  as  to  reach  the  desired  result,  but  the  com- 
manding influence  which  she  had  up  to  that  time  en- 
joyed was  lost,  when  the  class  of  men  who  controlled 
her  destinies  under  it  gave  way  to  others.  Truly  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  a  sad  plight  in  the  days  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  majority 
of  her  local  voters  were  ordered  by  the  discontented 
minority  of  her  own  people,  aided  by  a  Congress  whose 
very  existence  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  her  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  her  own  charter  and  to  take  any- 
thing as  a  substitute  which  the  revolutionary  leaders 
might  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  her." 

The  evil  effects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
experienced  throughout  the  Revolution.  If  Penn's  con- 
stitution had  been  kept  and  the  influence  of  its  friends 
retained,  surely  much  would  have  been  gained  or  saved 
for  the  revolutionary  cause.  It  was  natural  for  those 
who  were  suddenly  thrust  aside  to  lose  heart,  and  either 
to  oppose,  or  become  lukewarm  in  sustaining,  the  new 
government.  No  one  could  expect  that  men,  for  many 
years  foremost  in  legislation  and  in  public  affairs,  now 
suddenly  deposed,  would  maintain  a  kindly  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Doubtless  many  were  disloyal  to  the 
American  cause ;  there  were  others,  long  prominent  in 
public  affairs  and  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  Revolution,  who 
desired  to  proceed  in  slower  ways  and  by  more  regular 
methods.  Surely  their  good-will  and  influence  ought, 
if  possible,  to  have  been  preserved.  The  antagonism 
between  the  two  classes  was  bitter,  and  marked  itself  in 
many  ways  throughout  the  war. 

To  the  parties,  numerous  enough  before,  others, 
through  division,  were  added.  First  were  the  Whigs, 
who  strongly  believed  in  the  new  government  and  were 
its  firm  supporters.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
not  men  of  means  and  influence.  Counting  every  name, 
the  fact  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  more  mod- 
erate Whigs,  who  would  have  probably  sustained  the 
cause   of  the   Revolution   had   they   been   treated  less 
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roughly,   embraced  a   far   larger  number,  with  ampler 
means,  and  possessing  more  influence. 

Besides  this  large  and  highly  important  class  were 
Friends  who,  on  conscientious  principles,  were  opposed 
to  war.  To  the  end  their  opposition  was  intense. 
Besides  the  Friends,  there  was  also  a  considerable  class 
of  the  same  character,  who  did  not  belong  to  any  religi- 
ous body.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  strongly  intermixed 
were  parties  during  this  trying  period  in  our  country's 
history. 

Would  the  opponents  of  the  new  constitution,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  have  made  changes  in  the  old 
one  satisfactory  to  the  more  radical  spirits  like  Franklin? 
The  radicals  believed  that  it  was  hopeless  to  dally  any 
longer.  While  their  opponents  had  yielded  in  some 
degree  to  the  wishes  of  those  around  them,  they  had 
done  so  reluctantly.  Would  they  have  gone  further  in 
amending  the  old  constitution  had  they  not  been 
deprived  of  the  power?  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
opponents  of  the  new  order  would  have  gone  far  enough 
in  reforming  the  old  to  satisfy  the  more  active  and  con- 
trolling spirits.  Had  they  not  done  so,  their  work 
would  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  workmen  too, 
for  those  who  were  more  completely  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  revolution. 

The  end  of  the  old  Assembly  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  its  history.  The  creation  of  a  new 
constitution  having  become  a  certainty,  some  members 
of  the  Assembly  favored  preliminary  action  by  that 
body,  the  fixing  of  the  number  of  delegates,  the  propor- 
tion to  each  county  and  other  matters.  As  nearly  all 
the  counties  had  already  elected  their  delegates  to  the 
constitutional    convention,    serious    confusion,    if    not 
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anarchy,  would  have  followed  the  establishing  of  a 
rival  constitutional  convention.  Both  parties  saw  the 
danger,  and  bitter  as  was  the  feeling  between  them, 
there  was  wisdom  enough  left  to  shun  such  a  dreadful 
situation.  "  Under  the  influence  of  these  apprehensions 
the  different  parties  alternately  withdrew  from  the 
House  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  each  other,  till  the 
members,  heartily  tired  and  wearied  with  mutual  disap- 
pointment, agreed  to  break  up  the  House  and  go 
home."1  They  adjourned,  therefore,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  with  only  thirty-six  members  present,  to  meet  011 
the  26th  of  August ;  and  at  that  time,  lacking  a 
quorum,  they  adjourned  until  the  23d  of  September. 
They  interposed  a  feeble  protest  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Assembly's  authority.  After  voting  ^1,000  to 
John  Penn  for  his  salary,  and  other  sums  to  the  old 
provincial  officers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
^11,000,  the  Assembly  adjourned  forever. 

At  the  time  specified  in  the  constitution,  elections 
for  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Supreme  Executive 
Council  were  held.  The  anti-constitutional  party 
determined,  in  a  spirit  as  revolutionary  as  that  of  which 
they  complained,  to  disregard  or  evade  its  requirements. 
The  election  was  fixed  for  November,  1776.  Their  plan 
was  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  remodeling 
the  constitution  and  to  elect  members  of  the  Assembly, 
but  no  councillors,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the 
constitutional  government.  Instead  of  voting  for  a 
member  of  the  council,  they  voted  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  councillors  or  not.  The 
electors  omitted  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  con- 

1  Penn.  Gazette,  June  26,   1776. 
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stitution.  The  city  anti-constitutional  ticket  for  the 
Assembly  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  not  to  elect  councillors.  The  same  course  was 
taken  with  a  similar  result  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  in  the  other  counties  councillors,  as  well  as 
assemblymen,  were  duly  elected  as  the  constitution  pre- 
scribed. During  the  excitement  of  the  election  the 
British  invaded  New  Jersey  and  drew  near  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Party  differences  were  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  the  common  danger. 

The  new  Assembly  met  and  organized  on  the  28th  of 
November.  It  continued  its  sessions  until  the  middle 
of  December,  when  they  were  dispersed  by  the  impend- 
ing danger  and  excitement,  and  did  not  unite  until  the 
14th  of  the  following  January.  From  this  time  it  con- 
tinued to  act  with  regularity  and  apparent  deliberation. 
As  several  of  the  opponents  of  the  constitution  refused 
to  take  their  seats,  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  a  new 
election,  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  failure  to  elect  representative  councillors  from 
Philadelphia  was  remedied  on  the  following  January  by 
the  election  of  Thomas  Wharton,  an  active  and  patriotic 
Whig  and  Constitutionalist.  On  the  4th  of  March  the 
Executive  Council  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wharton  as  President,  and  George  Bryan  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  thus  at  last  the  new  government  became 
complete. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MILITARY  MOVEMENTS.    1 776- 1 783. 

Section  I. 

Preparations  for   War. 

Independence  had  been  declared  by  speech  and  pen, 
but  its  realization  was  to  come  only  through  war,  whose 
length  and  cost  could  not  even  be  foretold  by  the  wisest 
prophet.  Many  believed  that  the  conflict  would  be 
brief;  the  hopeful  revolutionist  confidently  predicting 
that  Great  Britain  would  speedily  bow  before  strongly 
organized  resistance,  while  the  loyalist  as  confidently 
predicted  a  speedy  collapse  of  America's  new  hopes 
and  unlawful  exhibitions  of  power.  Lexington  and 
Concord  were  followed  by  Bunker  Hill,  which  mightily 
aroused  the  warlike  spirit  in  every  colony. 

During  these  exciting  months,  Pennsylvania  had 
been  preparing  for  war,  but  not  for  rebellion.  The 
hope  was  still  cherished  that  the  British  ministry,  com- 
prehending more  fully  the  determination  of  the  colonies 
to  resist,  would  give  way.  For  this  reason  all  parties 
were  united  in  making  effective  war  preparations.  The 
loyalist  joined  hands  with  the  revolutionist,  believing 
that  by  a  vigorous  demonstration  of  war  power,  war 
itself  would  be  averted. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  militia  ;  with  this  request  Pennsyl- 
vania  had    complied.     Fifty-three   battalions   or   regi- 
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ments  and  a  flying  camp  had  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  and  council  of  safety  and  the 
provincial  conference.  Into  some  of  the  companies  had 
been  drawn  the  elite  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding  their  prin- 
ciples, not  even  all  the  Friends,  especially  the  young 
men,  could  keep  aloof.  A  company  of  light  infantry 
was  formed,  called  the  Quaker  Blues,  organized  in  com- 
petition with  the  Greens,  or  as  they  were  sneeriugly 
styled,  the  silk-stocking  company,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Cadwalader.  Their  life  and  duties  are 
vividly  described  by  Graydon,  one  of  the  tony  fellows 
of  the  time.  He  belonged  to  the  Greens,  seventy  in 
number.  At  first,  they  drilled  morning  and  evening; 
later,  when  more  proficient,  only  in  the  afternoon.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  house  of  their  captain, 
whose  demijohns  of  madeira  were  set  out  in  the  yard  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  young  weary  patriots  before  be- 
ginning their  exercise.1 

A  battalion  consisted  of  eight  companies.  In  organ- 
izing, the  committee  of  safety  followed  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Regular  com- 
panies consisted  of  one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  one 
ensign,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  one  clerk,  one 
drummer,   one  fifer,   and    sixty-eight  privates,    eighty- 

1  The  associators,  when  living  in  their  barracks  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  were  under  regulations.  These  required  the  reveille  to  be 
beaten  at  daylight,  troop  at  8  a.  m.,  long  roll  at  9,  retreat  at  8  p.  m., 
tattoo  at  9  p.  m.  Each  officer's  room  was  furnished  with  a  pine 
table,  two  chairs,  a  bucket,  pot  hooks,  crane  and  iron  shovel,  tongs, 
ash-box  and  bedding.  Each  room  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  had  a  pine  bedstead  with  wooden  bottom  for  two  men,  a 
canvas  bed  filled  with  straw,  bolster  case,  pine  table,  two  benches 
and  a  rack  for  fire  logs. 
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three  rank  and  file.  Each  soldier  was  furnished  with  a 
musket  carrying  an  ounce  ball,  bayonet,  steel  ramrod, 
priming  rod,  a  cutting  sword  or  tomahawk,  a  cartridge 
box  for  twenty-three  cartridges,  twelve  flints,  a  knap- 
sack, a  pound  of  powder  and  four  pounds  of  balls.  The 
officers  of  each  company  were  selected  by  the  members, 
but  the  field  officers  of  a  battalion  were  chosen  either 
by  the  county  committees  and  officers  of  the  companies, 
or  by  the  Assembly  or  committee  of  safety. 

Some  of  the  militia  or  associators  were  organized  as 
minute  men.  Congress  recommended  that  one-fourth 
of  the  military  should  organize  in  this  manner,  and  be 
ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  march  anywhere  their  as- 
sistance might  be  required.  As  they  might  be  called 
out  first,  Congress  recommended  that  especial  attention 
be  paid  to  their  military  instruction.  Some  of  the 
counties  complied  with  the  recommendation,  organizing 
battalions  and  electing  officers  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  other  cases.1 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  these  battalions  is 
not  known.  If  complete,  the  entire  militia  force  num- 
bered 36,252.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  number 
associated.  In  York  County  they  numbered  3,349  and 
were  organized  into  five  battalions.  In  Bucks  County 
1,688  associated  and  1,613  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirement.  In  Lancaster  County  "within  a  week  the 
greater  part  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  military  age  in 
the  entire  county"  associated.  A  person  in  Cumber- 
land County  who  wrote  to  another  on  the  6th  of  May, 

*Five  battalions  were  formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  six  in 
the  county,  four  in  Bucks,  five  in  Chester,  eight  in  Lancaster,  five  in 
York,  four  in  Cumberland,  five  in  Berks,  four  in  Northampton,  two 
in  Bedford,  three  in  Northumberland  and  two  in  Westmoreland. 
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1775,  said,  "  Yesterday  the  county  committee  met  from 
nineteen  townships  on  the  short  notice  they  had. 
About  3,000  men  had  already  associated." 

Divining  that  the  war  might  not  be  the  affair  of  a 
day,  thirteen  Regiments  of  the  Line  were  formed,  and 
men  were  enlisted  for  two  years'  service.  The  First 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  founded  on  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  Riflemen  who,  on  the  expiration  of  their  first 
term  of  enlistment,  re-enlisted,  thus  becoming  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  in  the  continental 
service.  They  enlisted  for  two  years;  but  in  October  a 
committee  of  the  Assembly  succeeded  in  changing  the 
term  to  enlistment  during  the  war.  Its  first  colonel  was 
Edward  Hand.  Having  been  promoted,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Chambers,  who  previously  had  served 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  Second 
Pennsylvania  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion ;  the  Third  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of  the 
Second  Battalion ;  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis 
of  the  Third  ;  the  Fifth  on  Colonel  Wayne's  (Fourth) 
Battalion;  the  Sixth  on  that  of  Colonel  Magaw's,  the 
Fifth;  and  the  Seventh  was  organized  by  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  Colonel  Irvine's  Sixth  Battalion.  The  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  had  a  different  history.  By  a  resolution 
of  Congress  of  July  15th,  1776,  a  regiment  for  the 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier  was  raised,  consisting 
of  seven  companies  from  Westmoreland,  and  one  from 
Bedford.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  provincial  convention 
recommended  field  officers  who  were  elected  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  having  resolved  that  the  committees 
of  the  counties  in  which  the  companies  were  to  be 
raised  should  name  the  company  officers,  the  committees 
complied  with  the  resolution  ;  their  action  was  accepted 
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by  Congress,  and  the  commissions  were  ordered,  ^neas 
Mackay  was  chosen  colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  until 
nearly  the  close  of  that  year,  it  was  called  the  Battalion 
commanded  by  Colonel  ^Eneas  Mackey.  On  December 
5th  of  that  year  it  was  first  styled  the  Eighth  Battalion 
of  Pennsylvania  Troops  in  the  continental  service. 
The  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
were  raised  by  authority  of  Congress,  which  resolved  on 
September  16,  1776,  that  eighty-eight  battalions  "be  en- 
listed as  soon  as  possible  to  serve  during  the  present 
war."  Pennsylvania's  quota  was  twelve  battalions.  To 
this  call  Pennsylvania  responded  by  raising  four  regi- 
ments.1 The  State  Regiment  of  Foot  was  taken  into 
the  continental  service  as  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania, 
by  resolution  of  Congress  of  November  12,  1777,  al- 
though known  as  the  Thirteenth  as  early  as  July  6,  1777. 
Two  other  regiments  must  be  mentioned :  Colonel 
Thomas  Hartley's  and  Colonel  John  Patton's.  Hartley 
was  born  near  Reading,  removed  to  York,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  a  lawyer.  The  New  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  was  formed  in  1779;  Adam  Hubley  was 
the  lieutenant-colonel.  There  was  also  a  German  regi- 
ment, originating  in  a  resolution  of  Congress,  June  27th, 
1776,  directing  the  raising  of  four  companies  of  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  number  in  Maryland, 
for  three  years'  service.  Nicholas  Haussegger,  Major 
of  Wayne's  Battalion,  was  the  colonel.  Pennsylvania 
furnished  most  of  the  officers  and  recruits.  The  corps 
of  Ottendorff  was  also  formed,  otherwise  known  as 
Armand's    Legion.       At  first  it  was    a    troop   of  light 

1  See  Journal  of  Congress,  Sep.  16,  1776.  Congress  gave  a  bounty  of 
twenty  dollars  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier 
who  should  enlist  to  serve  during  the  war  unless  sooner  discharged. 
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infantry,  but  was  changed  into  a  dragoon  corps. 
Ottendorff  was  a  nobleman  from  Lusatia,  Saxony,  and 
had  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Frederick  the  Great.  After  its  close,  he  went  to 
Paris.  He  was  associated  with  Kosciusko  and  Robert  de 
Lisle.  The  three  came  to  America  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  Another  regiment  was 
known  as  "Congress'  Own,"  commanded  by  Colonel 
Moses  Hazen.  It  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  with  the  expectation  that  Canadians  would 
enlist.  In  this  regiment  were  many  Pennsylvanians. 
One  other  regiment,  of  cavalry,  may  be  mentioned, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stephen  Moylan. 

These  were  the  principal  military  organizations  that 
served  for  any  considerable  period  during  the  war.  In 
January,  1781,  the  thirteen  regiments,  that  formed  "the 
Pennsylvania  Line,"  were  consolidated  into  six,  which 
led  to  a  rearrangement  of-  officers  and  the  wounding  of 
many  a  heart  more  painfully  than  by  a  shot  from  the 
enemy. 

The  uniforms  were  very  unlike.  Some  of  their  coats 
were  a  dark  brown  with  facings  of  red,  white,  yellow,  or 
buff,  for  the  different  battalions,  with  white  vests  and 
breeches,  white  stockings,  half-boots,  and  black  knee- 
garters.  They  wore  short  coats  which  fell  but  little 
below  the  waist,  and  showed  the  size  of  their  wearers  to 
great  advantage.  Their  hats  were  small  with  a  red, 
white,  or  black  ribbon,  differing  in  the  different  battal- 
ions, closed  in  a  rose  in  which  was  put  a  tuft  of  deer 
resembling  a  duck's  bill,  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
Their  cartridge-boxes  were  large,  with  the  word  liberty 
and  their  battalion  number  written  on  the  outside  in 
large  gilt  letters.     With  their  cartridge-boxes  hung  to  a 
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high  leather  strip,  or  belt,  and  their  bayonets  on  the 
other  side,  with  straps  crossing  on  their  shoulders,  they 
presented  a  soldierly  appearance.  The  uniforms  of  the 
light  infantry  were  green  faced  with  buff,  with  vests 
like  the  others ;  their  caps  were  like  that  of  a  hunter  or 
jockey.  The  riflemen  were  dressed  in  a  very  different 
manner.  They  wore  a  kind  of  wrap,  with  a  large  cape, 
made  of  ticklenberg  or  tow  cloth,  of  the  color  of  a 
fallen  or  dried  leaf,  reaching  below  the  knee  and  open 
in  front.  The  cape  was  wrapped  around  them  tightly  on 
a  march.     Their  hats  were  like  those  worn  by  others. 

The  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  the  beginning  for  short 
terms;  at  first,  only  for  a  year.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  of  the  war.  As  many  believed  that 
the  war  would  be  short,  there  was  apparently  no  need 
of  enlisting  men  for  a  long  service.  Others,  rejoicing 
over  the  escape  from  the  clutch  of  Great  Britain,  were 
afraid  of  every  shadow  of  power,  and  feared  the  exist- 
ence of  a  standing  army.  Says  Greene,  "An  army 
raised,  paid,  clothed,  fed,  disciplined  and  governed  in 
the  name  of  Congress  seemed  to  some  a  dangerous 
encroachment  upon  state  rights ;  to  others  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  successful  general."  When 
the  war  began  to  present  a  sterner  aspect  men  were  en- 
listed for  two  years,  and  before  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  they  were  re-enlisted  whenever  possible  for  two 
years  more,  or  for  the  war.  The  short  enlistments  were 
a  cause  of  profuse  expenditure  and  protracted  the  war. 
When  enthusiasm  was  high,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  fill  the  ranks  for  any  term  desired.  Indeed,  when 
the  First  Battalion  was  formed,  others,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  enlisting  and  were  left  out,  accompanied  it  to 
Boston  at  their  own  expense.     Such  was  the  war  fervor 
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in  the  beginning.  That  was  the  time  to  enlist  men  for 
the  cause ;  no  one,  however,  supposed  that  independ- 
ence meant  a  seven  years'  struggle.  In  February  '76, 
Washington  wrote  to  Reed,  that  the  evils  arising  from 
short  enlistments  of  the  troops  were  greater  and  more 
hurtful  than  any  person  could  imagine.  Two  or  three 
months  were  needful  to  teach  men  their  duties,  a  still 
longer  time  to  bring  them  into  the  proper  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting.  "Before  this  is  accomplished  the  time 
approaches  for  their  dismissal,  and  you  are  now  trying 
to  induce  them  to  continue  for  another  limited  period, 
whereby  discipline  has  relaxed.  This  is  not  all.  If  by 
the  time  you  have  got  men  armed  and  equipped,  the 
difficulty  of  doing  which  is  very  great,  and  I  suppose 
every  new  enlistment  you  have  the  same  difficulty  to 
encounter,  the  disadvantages  are  so  great  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  so  uncertain,  that  Congress  had 
better  determine  to  give  a  bounty  of  twenty  or  thirty  or 
even  forty  dollars  to  every  man  who  will  enlist  for  the 
whole  time  be  it  long  or  short."  Bounties  were  offered  ; 
but  even  with  these  inducements  enlistments  were  slow. 
The  soldiers  were  so  poorly  paid,  clothed  and  fed,  that 
military  life  was  without  any  attractions.  Astern  sense 
of  duty  must  have  been  the  motive  that  led  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  to  enter  the  service.  Finally  men  be- 
came so  unwilling  to  enlist  that  Washington  declared 
in  the  summer  of  '79  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  sys- 
tematic and  continual  mode  of  drafting. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  the  beginning  to  pro- 
cure military  supplies,  and  especially  saltpetre,  powder 
and  lead.  The  people  had  not  attempted  to  produce 
either  of  these  articles,  having  depended  wholly  on  the 
mother  country  for  supplies.     After  their  estrangement, 
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efforts  were  put  forth  to  get  them  at  home.  The  com- 
mittee of  safety  at  an  early  day  authorized  the  payment 
of  twenty  pounds  per  hundred  for  as  much  saltpetre  as 
could  be  made  in  the  Province  and  delivered  to  the 
county  committees  within  three  months,  and  fifteen 
pounds  per  hundred  for  the  article  manufactured  and 
delivered  after  that  time.  A  premium  was  offered  for 
saltpetre  manufactured  in  the  Province,  and  instructions 
were  published  concerning  its  manufacture  from  offal, 
manure,  tobacco,  etc.  Six  months  passed  before  any  one 
discovered  a  practical  method  ;  the  result  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a  cake  of 
American  saltpetre.  In  the  meantime  many  citizens 
were  busy  in  trying  to  procure  the  article  in  a  small 
way. 

The  committee  of  safety  also  encouraged  the  erection 
of  powder-mills,  and  offered  to  lend  money  to  all  who 
would  build  them  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city.  A 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  the  first 
mill  put  into  operation,  fifty  dollars  for  the  second,  and 
thirty  dollars  for  the  third.  It  was  promised  that  they 
should  have  the  preference  over  all  others  in  contracts 
for  one  year.  Finally  a  powder-mill  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  of  safety.  Congress  also 
gave  orders  for  a  continental  powder-mill,  which  was 
erected  on  French  Creek  in  Chester  County. 

Lead  could  be  obtained  no  easier  than  saltpetre  and 
powder.  Persons  having  lead  were  requested  by  the 
committee  of  safety  to  deliver  it  to  an  authorized 
commissary,  who  paid  sixpence  per  pound  therefor. 
Draught-weights,  window-weights,  and  clock-weights, 
were  especially  mentioned  as  things  that  might  be 
devoted    to    this    purpose.       There    was    considerable 
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murmuring  over  the  use  of  clock-weights,  as  iron 
weights  for  substitutes  had  not  yet  been  made,  and 
several  persons  who  had  been  appointed  to  go  from 
house  to  house  to  collect  lead  were  refused  clock-weights 
by  housekeepers.  Molds,  however,  for  iron  clock- 
weights  were  immediately  prepared,  and  in  a  short  time 
lead  clock-weights  were  cast  into  bullets  Arms  too  were 
needed ;  and  cannon  and  musket-making  was  soon 
attempted.  Guns  and  ammunition  were  bought  wher- 
ever they  could  be  procured.  Occasionally  a  vessel 
arrived  containing  a  stock  of  ammunition.  Among  the 
arrivals  was  the  Charming  Polly  which  brought  sixty 
tons  of  saltpetre,  the  sloop  Trial  with  one  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  the  bark  Hanna  with  arms  and 
powder. 

Demands  on  Philadelphia  for  ammunition  for  the 
continental  troops  were  constant.  Urgent  as  was  the 
need  of  having  a  supply  at  home,  the  committee  of 
safety  responded  to  these  calls.  Thus  in  August  the 
whole  stock  of  powder  reported  to  be  in  the  public 
stores  was  sent  to  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  was  about  to 
start  on  an  expedition  to  Canada.  Two  thousand 
pounds  were  shortly  afterward  sent  to  New  York  by  the 
request  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Franklin,  having 
ascertained  that  the  need  of  that  colony  had  been  sup- 
plied from  another  source,  endeavored  to  reclaim  the 
powder  before  it  reached  its  destination.  The  wagons 
containing  it  were  overtaken  at  Newark.  It  had 
hardly  been  recovered  before  an  urgent  request  was 
received  from  General  Washington  from  his  camp  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  demand  was  promptly  honored  by 
sending  him  two  tons  of  the  precious  explosive.  Such 
were   some   of  the   difficulties    in    preparing   for   war. 
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When  one  compares  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country 
for  the  struggle,  the  poverty  of  our  military  supplies, 
the  inability  to  make  or  procure  them,  with  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Revolution 
seems  one  of  the  most  daring  events  in  history.  Had 
half  the  difficulties  been  comprehended  by  our  fathers, 
they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  Had  they 
not  been  favored  by  events  not  foreseen  in  the  begin- 
ning, they  would  as  surely  have  failed.  Destiny  had 
written  "success,"  though  in  characters  that  could  not 
be  seen  ;  human  prophecy,  based  on  the  unequal  power 
and  resources  of  the  contending  parties,  did  not  hesitate 
to  utter  a  different  answer. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  six  companies  of  the 
Battalion  of  Riflemen,  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, joined  Washington's  army,  besides  Morgan's  Rifle 
Corps,  organized  by  Washington  himself  and  composed 
of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians.  With  these  excep- 
tions, there  were  in  his  army  no  soldiers  west  of  the 
Hudson  River.  During  the  siege  of  Boston  the  bat- 
talion formed  a  picket  guard  for  those  who  were 
throwing  up  intrenchments  on  Ploughed  Hill  Here  a 
private,  Simpson,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
cannon  ball,  the  first  Pennsylvania  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  Visited  by  Washington  and  others 
during  his  closing  hours,  his  name  was  suddenly  trans- 
ferred by  his  death  to  the  roll  of  immortals  whereon 
are  written  Warren,  Mercer,  De  Kalb,  Montgomery  and 
many  a  familiar  name. 
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Section  II. 
The  Invasion  of  Canada. 

While  Washington  was  drawing  his  lines  around 
Howe  in  Boston,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Canada, 
because  it  was  believed  the  Canadians  would  revolt 
against  England.  Ticonderoga,  a  strong,  well  equipped 
fortress,  had  been  seized  on  the  ioth  of  May,  1775,  by 
eighty-three  men,  led  by  a  Vermont  pioneer,  Ethan 
Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress,"  thus  opening  the  way  for  invad- 
ing Canada.  The  expedition  was  full  of  hardships,  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  colonies  ought  to  have  been 
husbanded  for  nearer  enterprises.  Quebec  was  regarded 
as  the  pivotal  point,  and  if  its  heights  could  be  gained, 
Canada  would  be  onrs. 

The  Quebec  act  of  1774,  by  which  the  province  was 
governed,  provided  that  as  most  of  the  people  were 
French,  it  should  be  governed  by  them.  There  was  no 
representative  assembly.  The  people  were  ruled  directly 
by  the  king  through  a  governor  appointed  by  him,  but 
the  old  French  law  was  recognized,  especially  in  regu- 
lating land  tenures.  Posts  of  honor  were  conferred  on 
French  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  large  Roman  Catholic  Church 
estates  were  given  by  the  act  to  the  clergy.  The  people 
believed  that  they  were  quite  as  well  off  under  the 
English  government  as  they  would  be  under  a  new  and 
untried  one  ;  had  this  been  known  as  clearly  before  the 
American  invasion  as  it  was  afterward,  Canada  would 
never  have  seen  an  American  soldier. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  sentiment  in  Canada  when 
its    invasion   was    undertaken.       Schuyler    and   Mont- 
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gomery  invaded  Canada,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand 
men,  captured  the  fort  at  Chaniblee  and  advanced  to 
Montreal.  Obtaining  fresh  supplies  here,  Montgomery 
led  his  army  to  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

During  his  progress,  Arnold,  with  a  boldness  and  per- 
severance rarely  surpassed,  conducted  eleven  hundred 
men  to  Quebec,  by  an  unexplored  course  along  the 
Kennebec  and  Chandiere  Rivers,  through  a  trackless 
forest  of  three  hundred  miles.  Quebec  has  often  been 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Situated  on  a  hieh 
rocky  cliff  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  the 
stronghold  of  the  Canadas.  Strong  as  it  is  by  nature, 
man  has  made  it  stronger.  It  was  Arnold's  plan  to 
march  through  the  wilderness  and  capture  the  city  by 
surprise,  while  Schuyler  and  his  army  were  pressing 
northward  by  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  for  Mon- 
treal. With  these  two  important  places  in  possession  of 
the  Americans,  it  was  believed  that  the  people  would 
cheerfully  throw  off  British  rule. 

Arnold  realized  the  difficulty  of  his  expedition,  and 
so  did  Washington.  Accordingly,  the  very  best  material 
in  the  army  was  selected  for  this  stern  enterprise. 
Most  of  the  troops  were  from  New  England,  two  com- 
panies of  riflemen  were  detailed  from  Colonel  Thomp- 
son's Rifle  Battalion,  and  also  another  company  of  rifle- 
men commanded  by  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia.  Under 
Arnold's  banner  marched  some  volunteers  whose  names 
became  famous  in  American  history,  especially  that  of 
Aaron  Burr. 

Arnold's  force  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  musket- 
men  and  three  of  riflemen.  The  riflemen  were  hunters 
and  Indian  fighters  familiar  with  woodcraft,  the  rifle, 
the   hunting-knife   and    the    birch-bark    canoe.     They 
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could  endure  hunger,  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  could 
supply  themselves  with  food  from  the  forest  and  rivers. 
Happily  among  this  number  was  found  an  historian,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  who,  in  his  old  age,  wrote  a  simple 
account  of  the  expedition,  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
pieces  in  the  entire  range  of  war  literature. 

The  three  companies  of  riflemen  were  especially  fitted 
for  the  hard  work  before  them.  The  two  companies 
from  Pennsylvania  came  from  Cumberland  and  Lancas- 
ter Counties.  The  one  was  commanded  by  Captain 
William  Hendricks,  and  the  other  by  Captain  Matthew 
Smith.  They  were  armed  with  a  rifle,  a  tomahawk,  a 
long  knife,  a  small  axe,  and  were  dressed  in  a  hunting- 
shirt,  moccasins  and  leggings,  all  of  deer  skin.  The 
little  army  started  from  Prospect  Hill,  near  Boston,  on 
the  nth  of  September,  1775,  and  on  the  next  day 
reached  Newburyport.  From  there  they  were  trans- 
ported by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
Leaving  their  vessels  at  this  place,  they  ascended  the 
Kennebec  in  boats  to  Fort  Weston,  opposite  the  present 
town  of  Augusta.  The  route  continued  up  the  Kenne- 
bec to  a  great  carrying-place  between  it  and  the  Dead 
River.  Theu,  turning  west,  the  carrying-place  was 
surmounted  and  the  extreme  summit  reached,  dividing 
the  waters  of  New  England  from  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Crossing  this,  they  expected  to  descend  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec.  The  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  so  limited  that  Arnold,  to  ascertain  the 
best  route,  sent  forward  a  small  exploring  party,  who 
were  instructed  to  go  as  far  as  Lake  Megantic,  or  Chau- 
diere  Pond,  the  head-waters  of  the  river  bearing  that 
name.  Another  party  was  sent  to  explore  the  Dead 
River.  Arnold  selected  Steele,  a  hardy  and  resolute 
31 
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young  soldier,  to  command  the  first  party  ;  he,  in  turn, 
selected  John  Joseph  Henry,  who  was  the  historian  of 
the  expedition.  Starting  from  Fort  Weston  in  birch- 
bark  canoes,  the  party  went  to  Skowhegan  Falls,  four 
miles  east  of  the  village  of  Norridgewock.  Here  was 
the  first  portage  or  carrying-place  around  the  rapids. 
The  route  was  marked  for  those  who  were  to  follow  by 
blazing  the  trees.  Here,  writes  Henry,  "the  moose 
deer  reigns  master  of  the  forest,  and  monarch  of  the 
glen."  Leaving  the  last  habitation  of  the  white  man 
at  this  place,  the  party  disappeared  in  the  wilderness. 
They  passed  falls,  encamped  on  the  margin  of  ponds, 
sleeping  on  the  branches  of  the  fir,  hemlock  and  other 
evergreens ;  they  tramped  through  bogs  in  which  they 
often  sunk  to  their  knees.  Finally,  provisions  grew  short. 
Dividing  his  little  party,  Steele  pressed  forward  with  the 
most  enduring.  Says  Henry:  "  With  the  distance  we 
had  to  go,  without  map  or  chart,  we  resolved  to  accom- 
plish our  orders  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  half  a 
biscuit  and  half  an  inch  square  of  raw  pork  was  our  after- 
noon meal."  The  country  grew  more  difficult;  finally, 
the  highlands  were  reached,  dividing  the  waters  that 
flow  north  and  south.  The  weather  became  bitterly 
cold  ;  snow  and  ice  impeded  their  way  So  inhospita- 
ble is  the  solitude,  that  a  musket  left  by  one  of  Arnold's 
men  was  first  discovered  in  1858.  During  these  eighty 
years  the  colonists  had  become  a  great  nation ;  the 
pioneer  had  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi;  but  into  the 
gloomy  solitudes  of  Maine  no  wanderer  had  gone.  At 
length,  on  the  7th  of  October,  Steele's  party  reached  the 
head-waters  of  the  Chaudiere.  Gathering  around  the 
roots  of  a  pine  that  rose  forty  feet  without  a  branch, 
Steele  asked  if  any  one  of  the  party  could  climb.     A 
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young  soldier,  Robert  Cunningham,  ascended.  From 
the  top  he  could  trace,  far  away  toward  the  North,  the 
meanderings  of  the  river  until  it  emptied  into  Lake 
Chaudiere,  fifteen  miles  away.  The  party  then  turned 
their  faces  towards  their  comrades,  and  Henry  describes 
in  a  pathetic  manner  their  escape  from  starvation. 
"Rummaging  my  pocket,"  he  says,  "I  found  a  solitary 
biscuit  and  an  inch  of  pork."  Fortunately,  a  small 
duck  was  shot,  cooked  and  divided  among  the  party. 
Their  return  was  delayed  by  an  accident  to  their  canoe, 
whereby  it  was  torn  from  stem  to  stern.  Birch  trees 
were  found,  the  bark  was  stripped  off,  cedar  roots  were 
collected  for  threads,  and  pitch  from  the  pine.  At  last 
the  repairs  were  completed.  Finally  all  began  to 
despair  and  "  the  thought  came  that  the  Almighty  had 
destined  us  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  wilderness."  Few 
will  reproach  the  boy  for  saying,  "  tears  fell  from  my 
eyes  as  I  thought  of  my  father  and  mother  in  their  far- 
off 'home."  This  was  not  to  be  their  fate.  Forty -eight 
hours  had  been  passed  without  eating  anything.  Just 
as  the  sun  was  going  down,  he  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle,  followed  by  a  shout,  and  pushing  forward  he  saw 
with  delight  a  moose  deer  struggle  from  the  water  and 
fall  upon  the  bank.  Kindling  a  fire,  the  famishing  men 
feasted,  and  had  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  them  during 
the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

The  main  body  had  followed,  moving  in  four  di- 
visions, one  day's  march  apart  to  avoid  confusion. 
Arnold  remained  at  Fort  Weston  until  all  had  em- 
barked, and  then,  in  a  canoe  paddled  by  Indians,  he 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  passing  each  party,  over- 
took Morgan  and  the  riflemen,  who  were  the  leaders  in 
the  expedition,  at  Norridgewock  Falls.  Just  above  these, 
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more  than  half  a  century  before,  had  been  the  site  of 
an  Indian  village,  where,  in  1698,  came  the  good  Father 
Rale,  as  a  French  missionary  priest,  who,  after  living 
for  twenty- three  years  a  lonely  life  of  self-denial  among 
these  children  of  the  wilderness,  was  cruelly  slain  by  a 
party  of  white  men.  The  only  mementoes  of  the  happy 
village  were  the  ruin  of  the  altar  and  the  chapel,  and  a 
cross  that  marked  the  grave  of  the  beloved  priest. 

From  this  place  their  march  was  through  a  pathless 
wilderness,  often  without  even  an  Indian  trail,  across 
dismal  swamps  and  deceptive  bogs,  along  streams  full 
of-rapids  and  falls.  Over  all  these  were  to  be  conveyed 
not  only  provisions  but  also  arms  and  ammunition  for 
attacking  the  strongest  fort  in  America.  Besides,  the 
inclemency  of  a  Canadian  winter  was  not  far  off. 

At  the  falls  near  Norridgewock  was  the  first  portage. 
Everything  must  be  taken  from  the  water  and  carried 
by  hand  a  mile  and  a  half  around  the  falls.  In  unload- 
ing the  boats  it  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
provisions,  especially  the  bread,  had  been  spoiled  by 
water.  As  soon  as  the  last  boat  was  in  the  river 
beyond,  Arnold  in  his  canoe  shot  rapidly  ahead  of  the 
rear  division,  and  in  two  days  came  up  with  the  first 
two  divisions  at  the  great  carrying-place.  Loud  cheers 
welcomed  him  as  he  passed  along  the  line,  for  the 
soldiers  had  already  learned  of  what  remarkable  stuff 
their  leader  was  made.  Rugged  highlands,  deep  ravines, 
ponds,  deep  swamps,  were  passed  in  constant  succes- 
sion ;  still  the  faithful  soldiers  toiled,  sometimes  row- 
ing, sometimes  pushing  their  boats ,  often  jumping 
ashore  and  pulling  them  with  ropes,  and  wading  in  the 
water  to  their  armpits.  At  night  they  landed,  kindled 
a  fire  in  the  forest,  took  their  hard  and  scanty  rations, 
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slept  on  the  ground,  and,  with  the  reappearing  of  the 
sun,  resumed  their  march.  Arnold  caused  an  accurate 
account  of  the  provisions  to  be  taken,  and  found  that 
his  supplies  would  last  for  twenty-five  days,  and  confi- 
dently hoped  to  reach  the  waters  of  the  Chaudiere  in 
ten  days.  Many  were  now  sick  and  a  house  was  built 
near  the  second  portage,  called  Arnold's  hospital,  at 
which  the  sick  and  exhausted  were  left.  The  advance 
was  slow,  and  Arnold  despatched  a  party  to  the  rear  for 
supplies.  For  three  days  the  little  band  encountered 
cold,  drenching  rains.  Every  man  was  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  all  the  baggage  was  soaked  with  water.  On  the 
23d  of  October  there  was  a  fearful  storm.  The  river  rose 
nearly  ten  feet  in  a  single  night.  The  current  became 
rapid,  and  the  channel  was  hard  to  find.  At  length 
seven  of  the  boats  upset  and  their  contents,  including 
provisions,  were  lost.  They  were  now  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  weary,  worn  out,  with  wintry  winds 
howling  around  them,  with  unknown  difficulties  con- 
fronting them.  Yet  no  one  flinched  or  despaired.  The 
spirit  of  Arnold  was  in  every  man.  On  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober it  was  supposed  that  they  were  within  thirty  miles 
of  Chaudiere  Pond,  and  that  their  provisions,  with  great 
care,  might  last  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  A  council  was 
called  ;  the  sick  and  feeble  were  sent  back  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  only  the  strong  and  hardy  went  forward. 

The  rain  changed  to  snow,  ice  covered  the  water,  and 
the  meu  wading  through  snow  and  sleet  at  length 
reached  the  summit  separating  the  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land from  those  of  Canada  Another  portage  of  four 
miles  brought  them  to  a  small  spring,  along  which  they 
passed  to  Lake  Megantic  and  Chaudiere  Pond.  Says 
Henry:  "  The  pale  and  meagre  looks  of  my  companions 
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tottering  on  their  feeble  limbs,  and  coming  to  the  sandy- 
beach  of  the  Chaudiere,  some  of  our  company  were 
observed  to  dart  from  the  file,  and  with  their  nails,  tear 
out  of  the  sand  roots  which  they  deemed  eatable,  and 
ate  them  raw.  Powerful  men  struggled,  even  with 
blows,  for  these  roots,  such  was  the  extremity  of  their 
hunger.  During  the  day's  march  we  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  the  lake,  absolutely  fainting  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  making  a  broth. 
They  gave  me  a  cup  of  it  ;  it  was  made  of  a  dog,  a  large 
black  Newfoundland  belonging  to  one  of  the  captains." 
Though  a  great  favorite  and  a  faithful  companion  of 
their  march,  he  was  killed  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  their  hunger.  "They  ate  every  part  of  him,  not  ex- 
cepting his  entrails,  and  then  culled  the  bones  and 
pounded  them  up  to  make  broth  for  another  meal." 
Another  dog  was  killed  and  eaten  in  like  manner.  Old 
moose-hide  breeches  were  boiled  and  then  broiled  on 
the  coals  and  eaten.  Some  tried  to  make  soup  out  of 
their  old  deer-skin  moccasins ;  but  though  boiled  for  a 
long  time,  they  were  leather  still.  Many  died  from 
fatigue  and  hunger,  frequently  in  four  or  five  minutes 
after  giving  up  and  sitting  down. 

In  this  band  of  wilderness  heroes,  was  a  "  large 
virtuous  and  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  sergeant/' 
During  their  journey  they  encountered  a  pond  frozen 
over  with  ice.  Breaking  this,  they  marched  on  waist 
deep  in  water.  Mrs.  Greer  went  through  the  pond  like 
the  rest,  though  raising  her  clothes  more  than  "  waist 
high  to  keep  them  dry."  Henry  says,  "She  waded 
before  me  to  firm  ground  and  no  one  dared  intimate 
a  disrespectful  idea  of  her." 

During  all  this  period  of  suffering  and  privation  there 
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was  no  murmuring.  Arnold  shared  every  danger,  and 
the  men  were  inspired  with  confidence  in  his  success. 
The  hour  of  supreme  peril  at  last  came.  Relief  must  be 
speedy  or  the  men  would  die  by  the  hundred  from  star- 
vation. Selecting  a  small  party  of  the  strongest,  Arnold 
started  for  a  French  settlement.  The  river  was  rocky 
and  dangerous,  and  while  descending,  three  of  the  boats 
were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  the  men  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  Difficult  as  was  their  escape,  the  dis- 
aster saved  them  from  death,  for  half  a  mile  farther  was 
an  unknown  and  terrible  fall,  over  which  no  boat  could 
safely  pass,  and  in  descending  all  would  have  perished. 
This  man  of  iron,  still  hopeful  and  determined,  dividing 
the  small  quantity  of  provisions  remaining,  and  taking 
with  him  six  men  and  two  boats,  proceeded.  At  length 
he  reached  the  first  house,  eighty  miles  from  the  lake. 
This  was  reached  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  a 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  was  on  its  way,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  to  the  famishing  soldiers.  "Turning,  we 
saw  the  cattle  coming  up  the  river,  that  Arnold  had 
sent."  Says  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  It  was  the  joyfulest 
sight  we  ever  beheld."  Arnold  sent  careful  insructions 
that  the  needy  should  take  sparingly,  so  that  there 
'might  be  enough  for  all. 

Arnold  had  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Enos  back  to 
obtain  provisions  that  were  to  be  sent  to  the  first  port- 
age. Instead  of  returning  with  them,  he  abandoned 
the  expedition  to  its  fate  and  went  to  Boston.  On  his 
arrival  at  Cambridge,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  tried, 
and,  though  acquitted,  never  regained  the  confidence  of 
the  commander,  and  left  the  army. 

After  getting  a  new  supply  of  provisions,  the  rest  of 
the  journey,    though    hard    and    difficult,    was    accom- 
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plished  with  fewer  difficulties.  On  the  9th  day  of  No- 
vember, the  soldiers  reached  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
expedition  has  been  compared  to  Napoleon's  passage  of 
the  Alps;  to  his  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  to  Zenophon's 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Each  comparison  fails. 
It  was  not  a  retreat,  but  an  advance.  Every  difficulty 
placed  them  nearer  the  enemy,  and  farther  from  their 
friends;  every  obstacle  surmounted  was  a  barrier  against 
retreat.  For  tough  endurance  and  unflinching  courage, 
the  expedition  is  without  a  parallel. 

At  last,  this  little  band  is  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  As  they  emerge  from  the  wilderness,  the 
peaceful  dwellers  by  the  river  could  have  been  hardly 
more  surprised  had  persons  descended  from  heaven. 
Arnold  immediately  tried  to  find  means  for  crossing  the 
river  and  capturing  his  prize.  He  immediately  reor- 
ganized his  men,  but  the  British  authorities,  aware  of 
his  coming,  had  burned  every  boat  on  the  river,  and 
stationed  sentinels  along  the  bank.  Terrific  storms  pre- 
vailed, which  rendered  every  attempt  to  cross  impossi- 
ble. Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  strengthened  by 
troops  from  Newfoundland,  and  from  the  Sorel.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  Arnold  purchased  birch- 
bark  canoes  twenty  miles  distant,  had  them  carried  by 
land,  and  determined  to  cross  the  river.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  these  frail  boats,  eluding  a  British 
frigate,  a  sloop,  and  other  vessels  lying  in  the  river  to 
intercept  him,  he  crossed  with  five  hundred  men  at 
Wolfe's  Cove,  climbed  a  difficult  path,  and  formed  his 
little  army  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where,  sixteen 
years  before,  Wolfe  had  died  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
repeating  the  line  of  his  favorite  Gray,  "  The  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
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Though  Arnold  had  less  than  six  hundred  men,  in 
rags,  barefooted,  worn  with  fatigue,  armed  with  dam- 
aged muskets,  and  without  artillery,  he  marched  boldly 
up  to  the  walls  of  Quebec  and  dared  an  attack  by  the 
garrison,  composed  of  more  than  three  times  his  own 
number,  well  equipped,  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
fighting.  They  declined.  The  spirit  Arnold  had 
shown  in  marching  through  the  wilderness  overawed 
the  British  soldiers  of  Quebec,  who,  though  greatly  out- 
numbering the  invaders,  prudently  kept  within  their 
own  strong  walls. 

Arnold  could  do  nothing  more  until  the  arrival  of 
Montgomery.  Then  they  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  capture  except  by  storm.  General 
Montgomery  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  Winter 
was  approaching;  dissensions  had  arisen  between 
Arnold  and  his  officers;  the  specie  of  the  military  chest 
was  exhausted;  continental  bills  were  uncurrent ;  the 
troops  were  worn  out  by  trial  and  privation;  their  terms 
of  enlistment  were  nearly  run,  and  it  was  feared  that  on 
their  expiration  they  would  leave  for  home.  The  bril- 
liant hopes  excited  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
were  rapidly  fading.  Governor  Carleton,  who  com- 
manded in  Quebec,  was  an  experienced  and  able  soldier, 
and  the  garrison  was  provided  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  defence  ;  but  success  had  often  crowned  adven- 
tures more  hopeless  than  an  attack  on  these  walls,  while 
Wolfe's  triumph  was  fresh  in  Montgomery's  mind.  An 
attempt  was  made  with  a  force  of  less  than  eight  hundred 
men,  Montgomery  and  Arnold  conducting  the  principal 
attacks.  Montgomery  had  advanced  against  the  lower 
town,  had  passed  the  first  barrier  and  was  preparing  to 
storm  the  second,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  discharge 
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of  a  cannon.  His  death  dispirited  the  assailants,  and 
Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
drew  them  off.  Arnold  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  carried  a 
two-gun  battery,  but  receiving  a  wound  from  a  musket- 
ball,  which  shattered  his  leg,  was  compelled  after  a 
three  hours'  contest  to  quit  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
many  men.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  two  Penn- 
sylvania companies.  Obliged  to  retire,  Arnold  en- 
camped three  miles  from  Quebec  and  maintained  his 
position  through  the  winter,  among  many  difficulties 
and  great  privations.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  season  a  few  companies  joined  Arnold  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and  a  portion  of 
Warner's  regiment  from  Vermont.  Walking  ou  snow- 
shoes  and  carrying  their  provisions,  they  braved  all  the 
hardships  of  a  Canadian  winter  and  were  gladly  wel- 
comed by  their  friends  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  spring  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Canada. 
Of  these,  four  regiments  or  battalions  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth,  besides 
Nelson's  Independent  Company  of  Riflemen.  Colonel 
Thompson,  who  had  been  promoted  to  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, was  appointed  their  commander.  The  First  Regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  march  by  companies,  one  day 
apart  Their  destination  was  Quebec,  a  march  of  more 
than  six  hundred  miles.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  the 
most  of  the  way  was  through  a  wilderness. 

Wayne's  Battalion,  the  Fourth,  was  hurried  forward 
by  companies,  imperfectly  equipped.  Indeed,  only  three 
companies  took  part  in  the  advance  movement.  The 
other  five,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  were  de- 
tained on  Long  Island  until  the  middle  of  May  without 
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the  prospect  of  receiving  any  other  weapons,  to  use  his 
expressive  language,  than  "  damned  tomahawks."  Nor 
did  they  reach  Ticonderoga  until  after  the  return  of  the 
army  from  Canada. 

After  Montgomery's  death  General  Wooster  was  in 
immediate  command  of  the  army  at  Montreal  ;  Arnold 
was  still  at  Quebec.  Besides  the  Pennsylvania  troops, 
others  were  sent  to  Arnold  until  his  force  numbered 
nearly  three  thousand  men.1  Of  these  eight  hundred 
were  sick  with  the  small-pox,  which  made  more  fright- 
ful havoc  among  them  than  inarches  and  battles.  Gen- 
eral Wooster  now  appeared  at  Quebec  and  assumed 
command.  Chagrined  over  this  additional  turn  of  ill 
fortune,  Arnold  asked  to  be  relieved  and  went  to  Mon- 
treal, where  he  directed  operations  in  that  quarter. 
General  Wooster  made  preparations  to  bombard  the 
city.  Batteries  were  opened,  but  the  fire  was  feeble  and 
without  decisive  results.  General  Thomas  of  Massa- 
chusetts, an  officer  of  very  considerable  reputation,  was 
sent  to  take  command,  and  soon  after  arriving  at 
Quebec,  despairing  of  his  ability  to  take  the  place, 
he  determined  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Three 
Rivers.  It  was  known  that  the  British  would  send 
heavy  reinforcements  to  Quebec  as  soon  as  the  river 
was  unlocked  from  ice,  and  the  advancing  season  admon- 
ished all  that  they  could  not  linger  there  in  safety.  At 
daylight  (May  5th)  on  the  first  day  of  the  retreat,  the 
ship  Surprise,  that  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
20th  of  March,  reached  Quebec.  After  a  march  of 
twelve  days  the  army,  having  abandoned  the  first  plan 
to  stop  at  Three  Rivers,  retreated  still  further  until 
reaching    the    mouth    of    the    Sorel.      Here    General 

'April  1  the  exact  number  was  2,855. 
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Thomas  was  met  by  General  Thompson  with  fresh 
troops  and  Colonel  St.  Clair  with  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion. 

Disheartened  by  the  retreat,  the  soldiers  suffered  the 
added  miseries  of  hunger  and  sickness.  The  small-pox 
raged  with  relentless  fury,  adding  General  Thomas  to 
the  victims.  The  command  fell  on  General  Thompson 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Sullivan,  who,  inflated  with 
his  elevation,  proposed  to  turn  the  tide  of  disaster, 
and  wrote  to  Washington  of  his  intention  of  fighting-  a 
battle  at  Three  Rivers,  and  after  that  of  returning  to 
Quebec  "as  fast  as  possible."  He  ordered  General 
Thompson  with  the  Pennsylvania  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  a  small  New  Jersey  battalion,  to  try  the 
chances  of  a  battle.  The  Second  and  Sixth  battalions 
were  present,  three  companies  of  the  Fourth,  and  two 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania.  The  troops  started  for 
Nicolet  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  On  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  June  they  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  nine  miles  above 
Three  Rivers.  On  the  next  morning  the  battle  was 
fought.  At  first  the  Americans  were  successful,  but 
overpowered  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Irvine 
having  been  captured,  and  Colonel  St.  Clair  wounded, 
on  Wayne  fell  the  duty  of  conducting  the  retreat.  As 
they  could  not  regain  the  boats,  in  which  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  they  were  obliged  to  conduct  their 
retreat  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  until  they  reached 
Berthier,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel.  The 
retreat,  however,  continued.  Arnold  was  at  Montreal, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  his  force  would  be 
captured  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  affecting  his  escape,  and 
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joined  the  main  army,  now  under  command  of  Sul- 
livan. At  Isle  aux  Noix  the  army  halted  for  several 
days,  and  at  first  there  was  a  determination  to  remain ; 
but  the  place  was  very  unhealthy,  and  the  men,  reduced 
by  food  insufficient  in  quantity  and  of  execrable  quality, 
melted  away  with  frightful  rapidity.  So  the  dismal 
march  southward  was  resumed,  first  to  Crown  Point, 
and  then  to  Ticonderoga.  The  enemy  followed  the 
army,  though  not  closely  ;  had  this  been  done,  the 
weak,  dispirited  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  But 
the  fighting  was  not  yet  over.  The  enemy  closely 
watched  the  Americans,  and  cut  off  many  who  ven- 
tured too  far  beyond  the  fort.  Then  the  English  began 
to  build  a  fleet  with  which  to  sweep  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  reach  Ticonderoga.  The  Amer- 
icans also  built  some  vessels,  a  terrific  battle  was  fought, 
and  though  the  Americans,  commanded  by  the  intrepid 
Arnold,  performed  many  a  feat  of  valor,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire. 

Of  the  sixteen  regiments  composing  the  army  on  its 
return  to  Ticonderoga,  the  four  from  Pennsylvania  were 
more  than  half  the  effective  force.  The  entire  number 
was  thirty-one  hundred ;  of  these  sixteen  hundred  were 
Peunsylvanians.  "They  were,"  says  a  trustworthy 
writer,  "  better  soldiers  and  better  men  than  the  others, 
as  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  they  had  all  passed 
abundantly  proved,  and  as  the  general  officer  also  fre- 
quently bore  witness."  They  were  described  by  Col- 
onel Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  as  "the  elite  of  the 
army." 

On  the  1 8th  of  November  Colonel  Wayne  was  ap- 
pointed by  General  Schuyler,  Commander  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga, the  second  most  important  military  post  in  the 
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country.  The  army  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  every 
necessary  thing  except  flour.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  council  of  safety,  Wayne  says,  "We  have  neither 
beds  nor  bedding  for  our  sick,  who  lie  on  their  own 
clothing  ;  no  medicine  suitable  for  them.  The  dead 
and  dying  lying  mingled  together  in  our  hospital,  or 
rather  house  of  carnage,  is  no  uncommon  sight."  As 
they  neared  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  most  of 
them  desired  to  go  home.  Yet  they  consented  to 
remain  until  the  coming  of  other  troops.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  the  following  year *  all  returned. 
Wayne  remained  till  the  12th  of  April,  when  he 
was  directed  by  General  Washington  to  join  him  at 
Morristown  and  take  command  of  a  brigade  of  troops, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  By  many  proofs  of 
ability  and  zeal  he  had  richly  won  a  generalship,  to 
which  he  was  promoted  on  the  21st  of  February. 

Washington's  army  numbered  7,389  men,  of  whom 
2,063  were  Pennsylvanians.  Besides  the  Regiment  of 
Riflemen,  Colonel  Hand's,  and  the  Third  and  Fifth 
Battalions,  the  militia  of  the  State,  belonging  to  the  Fly- 
ing Camp,  had  nobly  responded  to  Washington's  call 
for  more  troops.  The  Rifle  Regiment  of  Colonel  Miles, 
consisting  of  two  battalions,  was  there,  Colonel  Atlee's 
Musketry  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lutz's  battalion 
from  Berks  County  and  also  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kach- 
lein's  battalion  from  the  County  of  Northampton. 

Section  III. 
Washington'' s  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Campaigns. 
While  the  Americans  were  trying  to  conquer  Canada, 
General  Washington  had  driven  the  British  army  from 
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Boston,  thus  freeing  New  England  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  an  immunity  that  was  enjoyed  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brief  ravages  along  the  seacoast 
throughout  the  war.  It  was  supposed  that  General 
Howe's  next  attempt  would  be  New  York,  the  loss  of 
which  to  the  American  cause,  both  from  a  moral  and 
military  point  of  view,  would  be  very  serious.  There 
was  much  discussion  over  the  situation;  one  plan  was 
to  burn  New  York  and  then  retreat  from  the  city,  leav- 
ing the  ruins  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Rather  than 
thus  weaken  the  American  cause,  it  was  determined  to 
risk  a  battle,  though  Washington  knew  that  his  troops 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  both  in  numbers 
and  discipline.  Howe  landed  at  Gravesend  on  Long 
Island  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  Washington  had 
received  intelligence  that  a  simultaneous  attack  of  the 
army  and  fleet  would  be  made  on  the  Island  and  the 
city.  Washington  crossed  to  Brooklyn.  No  pitched 
battle  had  yet  been  fought  between  the  Americans  and 
English  ;  at  Boston,  Washington  had  succeeded  by 
slowly  gaining  one  position  after  another  until  the 
enemv  was  forced  to  retire.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  American  valor  was  to  display  itself  in  open  con- 
flict. Howe's  plans  had  become  well  defined.  He  in- 
tended to  take  New  York  and,  if  possible,  capture  Wash- 
ington's army.  Soon  after  landing  troops,  skirmishing 
began.  Colonel,  afterwards  President  Reed,  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  :  "  Our  officers  and  men  have  behaved 
exceedingly  well,  and  the  whole  army  is  in  better  spirits 
than  I  have  known  it  at  any  time.  The  gallantry  of 
the  southern  men  has  inspired  all  others  so  there  is  an 
emulation  who  shall  obey  best." 

The  grim  test  of  the  courage  of  the  two  armies  was 
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not  to  be  long  delayed.  Hand's  regiment  and  the  bat- 
talions commanded  by  Miles  and  Atlee  were  in  the 
advance,  those  of  Shee  and  Mag  aw  were  stationed  at 
King's  Bridge.  While  possessing  accurate  knowledge 
of  General  Howe's  troops  in  front,  they  did  not  know 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  was  approaching  within  a  few  miles  in  an- 
other direction,  and  was  waiting  for  the  next  day's  can- 
nonade as  his  signal  to  advance.  The  action  began  at 
day-break.  No  description  could  be  more  graphic  than 
that  of  Colonel  Atlee.  "Before  day,"  he  says,  "the 
camp  was  alarmed  by  an  attack  made  upon  that  part  of 
the  picket  guard  upon  the  lower  road  leading  to  the 
Narrows,  commenced  by  Major  Burd  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Flying  Camp.  About  daylight  a  part  of  General 
Lord  Stirling's  Brigade  then  in  camp,  the  battalion  of 
Maryland,  Colonel  Smallwood,  the  Delaware,  Colonel 
Haslett;  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  my  Bat- 
talion of  Pennsylvania  Musquetry,  and  part  of  Lutz's 
and  Kachlein's  Battalions,  Pennsylvania  Militia;  con- 
taining twenty-three  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Sullivan,  and  the  Brigadiers,  Stirling 
and  Parsons,  were  ordered  to  march  out  and  support  the 
picket  attacked  by  the  enemy." 

About  half  after  seven  the  enemy,  consisting  of  the 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Brigades  of  the  British  army,  were  ob- 
served advancing  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  in  regular  order,  their  field  artillery  in  front. 
Atlee  then  received  orders  from  Lord  Stirling  to  ad- 
vance with  his  battalion,  and  oppose  the  enemy's  pass- 
ing a  morass  or  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  rising 
ground,  where  they  were  first  discovered,  and  thereby 
give  time   to   Stirling's    brigade    to    form    upon    the 
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heights.  ''This  order  I  immediately  obeyed,  notwith- 
standing one  must  be  exposed,  without  any  kind  of 
cover,  to  the  great  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  and  field 
pieces,  charged  with  round  and  grape  shot,  and  finely 
situated  upon  the  eminence  above  mentioned  having 
the  entire  command  of  the  ground  I  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy. My  battalion,  although  new  and  never  before 
having  the  opportunity  of  facing  an  enemy,  sustained 
their  fire  until  the  brigade  had  formed  ;  but  finding  we 
could  not  possibly  prevent  their  crossing  the  swamp,  I 
ordered  my  detachment  to  file  off  to  the  left,  and  take 
post  in  a  wood  to  the  left  of  the  brigade.  Here  I 
looked  upon  myself  advantageously  situated,  and  might 
be  enabled  upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  give  him 
a  warm  reception.  In  this  affair  I  lost  but  one  soldier, 
shot  with  a  grape-shot  through  his  throat.  I  had  not 
taken  post  in  the  above  mentioned  wood  but  a  few 
minutes  when  I  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  Delawares,  under  Captain  Stedman,  with 
orders  from  Lord  Stirling  to  file  off  further  to  the  left 
and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  body  of  the  enemy  observed 
advancing  to  flank  the  brigade." 

"The  enemy's  troops  by  this  time  had  passed  the 
swamp  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  opposite  ours.  A 
heavy  fire,  as  well  from  small  arms  as  artillery,  ensued, 
with  very  little  damage  on  our  side.  Upon  filing  off  to 
the  left,  I  espied  at  a  short  distance  a  hill  of  clear 
ground,  which  I  judged  to  be  a  proper  situation  to  op- 
pose the  troops  ordered  to  flank  us,  and  which  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  gain  before  them.  In  order  to 
gain  and  secure  the  hill,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  wheel 
to  the  right  and  march  up  the  hill  abreast.  When 
within  about  forty  yards  from  the  summit,  we  very  un- 
32 
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expectedly  received  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy 
taken  post  there  before  us,  notwithstanding  the  forced 
march  I  made.  The  enemy's  situation  was  so  very  ad- 
vantageous, the  back  of  the  hill  where  they  had  taken 
post  being  formed  by  nature  into  a  breastwork,  that 
had  they  directed  their  fire  properly  or  been  marksmen, 
they  must  have  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  my  detach- 
ment. Upon  receiving  the  above  heavy  fire,  which 
continued  very  warm  and  they  secure  behind  the  hill,  a 
small  halt  was  made,  and  the  detachment  fell  back  a 
few  paces.  Here  Captain  Stedman  with  nearly  all  the 
Delawares  left  me,  and  drew  after  them  some  of  my  own. 
The  remainder,  after  recovering  a  little  from  this,  their 
first  shock,  I  ordered  to  advance,  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing them  to  preserve  their  fire  and  aim  aright.  They 
immediately,  with  the  resolution  of  veteran  soldiers, 
obeyed  the  order.  The  enemy,  finding  their  opponents 
fast  advancing,  and  determined  to  dispute  the  ground 
with  them,  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind 
them  twelve  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  lieutenant  and 
four  privates  wounded.  In  this  engagement  I  lost  my 
worthy  friend  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parry,  shot  through 
the  head,  who  fell  without  a  groan,  fighting  in  defence 
of  his  much-injured  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  action 
I  ordered  four  soldiers  to  carry  him  as  speedily  as 
possible  within  the  lines  at  Brookline." 

"My  brave  fellows,  flushed  with  this  advantage,  were 
for  pushing  forward  after  the  flying  enemy,"  but  per- 
ceiving not  far  off  a  stone  fence  from  behind  which  the 
enetnv  might  halt,  Atlee  ordered  his  men  to  maintain 
the  possession  of  the  hill  and  not  to  advance  further. 
Colonel  Atlee  then  ordered  his  men,  who  were  greatly 
fatigued,  to  rest  themselves.     "In  about  twenty  minutes 
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the  enemy  was  observed  marching  down  to  make  a 
second  attempt  for  the  hill.  Officers  and  men  immedi- 
ately flew  to  arms,  and  with  remarkable  coolness  and 
resolution  sustained  and  returned  their  fire  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  when  the  enemy  were  obliged  once 
more  to  a  precipitate  flight,  leaving  behind  them  killed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant,  besides  a  number  of  privates, 
and  some  wounded." 

Colonel  Atlee  then  sent  to  Lord  Stirling  for  reinforce- 
ment. Two  companies  of  riflemen  from  Kaehlein's 
Flying  Camp  soon  after  joined  him,  but  wrere  very  soon 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiment. 

A  third  time  the  enemy  attempted  to  take  the  hill. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  under  Atlee's  command  were 
eager  to  receive  them.  "  They  were  received  as  usual, 
and  as  usual  fled,  after  another  conflict  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour."  Colonel  Atlee  was  determined  to  pur- 
sue, but  seeing  "  a  regiment  making  down  to  sustain 
them,  I  thought  best  to  halt  and  prepare  to  receive 
them,  should  they  advance;  but  the  drubbing  their 
friends  had  so  repeatedly  received  prevented  them,  and 
they  seemed  fully  satisfied  "  in  protecting  their  fugitives 
and  of  conducting  what  was  left  to  the  army. 

These  successes  had  elated  Colonel  Atlee  and  his 
men,  and  they  were  ill  prepared  for  the  news  that  the 
right  wing  and  centre  of  the  British  army  were  sur- 
rounding them.  Yet  this  was  the  truth,  and  already  a 
heavy  fire  was  heard  in  the  rear.  Atlee  sent  to  Lord 
Stirling  for  further  orders,  but  received  no  reply.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost;  escape,  if  possible,  was  now  the 
only  thought.  After  marching  half  a  mile,  he  fell  in 
with  General  Parsons,  who  had  collected  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  and  "  it  was  determined  to  break  through 
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the  enemy,  and  endeavor  to  make  up  the  island.  I  then 
pushed  off  with  such  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  willing  to  run  this  hazard.  I  had  not  gone  above 
two  hundred  yards  when  a  Highlander  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  edge  of  a  wood.  I  instantly  presented,  as 
did  some  of  those  with  me.  The  fellow  clubbed  his  fire- 
lock and  begged  for  quarter.  I  had  hardly  time  to 
assure  him  of  it,  when  I  found  him  to  be  a  decoy  sent 
from  a  party  of  Highlanders  within  fifty  yards  of  our 
right.  I  immediately  jumped  forward,  ordering  the 
party  to  follow,  taking  with  me  the  Highlander's  mus- 
ket, which  I  had,  fortunately  for  me,  deprived  him  of. 
We  received  in  our  flight  the  fire  of  this  party  and  sun- 
dry others,  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  run  for 
near  two  miles.  I  imagined  that  if  I  could  cross  the 
Flatbnsh  road,  I  could  then  make  my  escape  by  Hell- 
Gate,  but  coming  to  the  road  found  it  everywhere 
strictly  guarded.  After  trying  the  road  in  several 
places,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  finding  no 
passage,  we  retired  to  an  eminence  about  sixty  perches 
from  the  road,  to  consult  whether  best  to  conceal  our- 
selves in  the  adjacent  swamps  or  divide  into  small 
parties,  when  we  espied  a  party  of  Hessians,  who  had 
discovered  and  were  endeavoring  to  surround  us.  The 
opinion  we  had  formed  of  these  troops  determined  us  to 
run  any  risk  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands ;  and 
finding  after  all  our  struggles  no  prospect  of  escaping, 
we  determined  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  mercy  of  a 
battalion  of  Highlanders.  This  we  did  to  the  number 
of  twenty-three.  Twenty  minutes  afterward  we  were 
conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Howe  at  Bedford,  receiving,  as  we  passed,  the 
most  scurrilous  and  abusive  language,  both   from   the 
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officers,  soldiers  and  camp  ladies,  every  one  at  that  time 
turning  hangman,  and  demanding  of  the  guard  why  we 
were  taken,  why  we  were  not  put  to  the  bayonet  and 
hanged,  etc." 

"  Serenaded  thus  by  the  musical  tongues  of  Britons, 
we  arrived  at  Bedford,  where,  for  sixteen  besides  my- 
self, we  were  favored  with  a  soldier's  tent,  in  which  we 
had  not  room  to  lie  down,  and  nothing  allowed  us  for 
covering.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  were  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  one  Cunningham." 

While  Colonel  Atlee  was  thus  engaged  against  fearful 
odds,  where  was  Colonel  Hand  ?  On  the  landing  of  the 
British,  his  regiment  was  in  front  and  sought  in  every 
way  to  impede  their  progress.  The  story  of  its  brave 
conduct  was  told  a  few  days  afterward  by  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  James  Chambers,  to  "dear  Kitty,"  his  wife. 
"On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August  there  were  nine 
thousand  British  troops  on  New  Utrecht  plains.  The 
guard  alarmed  our  small  camp  and  we  assembled  at  the 
flagstaff.  We  marched  our  forces,  about  two  hundred  in 
number,  to  New  Utrecht,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the 
enemy."  Finding  that  his  force  was  too  small  to 
make  an  attack,  he  retired  toward  Flatbush.  "Strong 
guards  were  maintained  all  day  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  and  our  regiment  and  the  Hessian  yagers  kept 
up  a  severe  firing  with  a  loss  of  but  two  wounded  on 
our  side.  We  laid  a  few  Hessians  low,  and  made  them 
retreat  out  of  Flatbush.  Our  people  went  into  the 
town,  and  brought  the  goods  out  of  the  burning  houses." 

"  The  main  body  of  the  foe  returned  to  the  town,  and 
when  our  lads  came  back  they  told  of  their  exploits. 
This  was  doubted  by  some,  which  enraged  our  men  so 
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much  that  a  few  of  them  ran  and  brought  away  several 
Hessians  on  their  backs.  This  kind  of  firing  by  our 
riflemen  and  theirs  continued  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when  our  regiment  was  released 
by  a  portion  of  the  Flying  Camp,  and  we  started  for 
Fort  Greene  to  get  refreshments,  not  having  lain  down 
the  whole  of  this  time,  and  almost  dead  with  fatigue. 
We  had  just  got  to  the  fort,  and  I  had  only  laid  down, 
when  the  alarm  guns  were  fired.  We  were  compelled  to 
turn  out  to  the  lines,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  saw  our 
men  and  theirs  engaged  with  field-pieces.  At  last,  the 
enemy  found  means  to  surround  our  men  there  upon 
guard,  and  then  a  heavy  firing  continued  for  several 
hours.  The  main  body  that  surrounded  our  men 
inarched  up  within  thirty  yards  of  Forts  Brown  and 
Greene ;  but  when  we  fired,  they  retreated  with  loss. 
From  all  I  can  learn,  we  numbered  about  twenty-five 
hundred,  and  the  attacking  party  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Our  men  behaved  as  bravely  as  men 
ever  did;  but  it  is  surprising  that,  with  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  they  were  not  cut  to  pieces.  They  behaved 
gallantly,  and  there  are  but  five  or  six  hundred 
missing." 

Other  parts  of  the  line  were  crushed  by  the  greatly 
outnumbering  foe.  Conscious  of  his  superiority,  he 
advanced  in  different  directions  to  enclose  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  Colonel  Miles  had  been  assigned  the  import- 
ant duty  of  guarding  the  extreme  left  by  occupying  the 
Clove  and  Jamaica  roads  and  the  range  of  hills  lying 
between  them.  He  was  surprised  and  most  of  his  men, 
including  himself,  were  captured. 

The  Americans  now  withdrew  behind  their  entrench- 
ments.    The  enemy  had  concentrated  his  forces,  which 
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greatly  outnumbered  Washington's  broken  and  demor- 
alized army.  Every  one  nerved  himself  for  the  coming 
assault.  Howe  hesitated,  night  came  on,  and  for  a  few 
hours  threw  her  protection  over  the  bloody  scene.  The 
Americans  were  now  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  Brooklyn  lines.  Intelligence  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Mifflin  at  King's  Bridge  to  repair  to  camp,  and 
011  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  two  Pennsylvania 
battalions  of  Shee  and  Magaw,  and  that  of  Colonel 
Glover  of  Massachusetts  crossed  the  ferry  and  joined  the 
camp  at  Brooklyn.  Washington  believed  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  capture  him  by  regular  approaches 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  rather  than  by  assault. 
He  still  adhered  to  his  intention  of  risking  a  battle  in 
his  intrenchments.  A  heavy  rain  retarded  the  opera- 
tions of  both  armies,  and  there  was  no  fighting  on 
the  28th,  except  severe  skirmishing.  The  rain  was 
followed  by  a  fog  on  the  island  so  dense  that  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  a  few  yards  away,  while  in  New  York 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbor  the  atmosphere  was 
comparatively  clear.  While  the  fog  thus  lay  over  a 
part  of  the  harbor,  it  lifted  in  the  vicinity  of  Staten 
Island,  so  that  the  British  fleet  lying  at  anchor  could 
be  plainly  seen.  Apparently  some  movement  was  in 
progress.  The  American  officers,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Reed,  believed  that  when  the  tide  changed  the 
fleet  would  come  up  the  harbor,  and,  silencing  the 
feeble  batteries  at  Red  Hook  and  New  York,  anchor  in 
the  East  River,  and  completely  surround  the  American 
army.  They  immediately  went  to  General  Washington's 
quarters  and  urged  immediate  withdrawal.  Washington 
was  reluctant  to  leave,  but  the  risk  of  remaining  was  too 
great.     To  the  Pennsylvania  regiments,  commanded  by 
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Hand,  Magaw  and  Shee,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  Dela- 
ware regiment,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  re- 
treat. Colonel  Hand  received  the  order  in  the  evening.1 
At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  Scammell,  an  aid  to 
Washington,  came  to  General  Mifflin  and  told  hiin  that 
the  boats  were  waiting  to  carry  the  troops  over.  Mifflin 
told  him  he  must  be  mistaken,  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  could  not  mean  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Scammell  assured  him  that  he  did,  and  General  Mifflin 
then  ordered  Colonel  Hand  to  call  in  his  advance 
pickets  and  march  to  the  ferry.  Ere  long  he  halted,  to 
take  up  his  camp  equipage,  when  General  Mifflin  came 
up  and  asked  him  why  he  had  halted.  After  explain- 
ing, General  Mifflin  exclaimed  :  "  Damn  your  pots  and 
kettles!  I  wish  the  devil  had  them!  March  on!" 
Hand  obeyed,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met 
Washington.  "Is  not  this  Colonel  Hand?"  Receiving 
an  affirmative  answer,  Washington  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  had  abandoned  his  post.  He  denied  that 
he  had  done  so.  That  moment  General  Mifflin  came 
up  and  Washington  exclaimed:  "Good  God!  General 
Mifflin  ;  I  am  afraid  you  have  ruined  us  by  so  unseason- 
ably withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  lines."  General 
Mifflin  replied,  "  I  did  it  by  your  order."  Washington 
said  this  could  not  be.  Mifflin  swore,  "  By  God,  I  did," 
and  asked,  "Did  Scammell  act  as  an  aid-de-camp  for  the 
day,  or  did  he  not?"  Washington  acknowledged  that 
he  did  thus  act,  and  then  Mifflin  told  him  that  he 
received  his  orders  through  Scammell.  Washington 
declared  it  was  a  dreadful  mistake,  that  matters  were  in 
confusion  at  the  ferry,  and  that  unless  Hand  could 
resume  his  post  before  the  enemy  discovered  his  absence 

1  August  29th. 
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the  consequences  would  be  "most  disagreeable." 
Happily  this  was  done,  and  the  retreat  was  accom- 
plished in  safety. 

By  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  whole 
army  of  nine  thousand  men  was  safe  in  New  York. 
Washington  with  his  staff  was  on  horseback  all  night 
and  never  left  the  ferry  steps  at  Brooklyn  until  the  last 
soldier  had  departed. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  spirits  of  the  men 
was  very  serious.  Washington  never  penned  a  more 
melancholy  dispatch  than  the  one  he  now  sent  to  Con- 
gress. "Our  situation,"  he  says,  "is  truly  distress- 
ing. The  check  or  defeat  sustained  on  the  27th 
has  dispirited  a  great  portion  of  our  troops,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  apprehension  and  dispair.  The  militia, 
instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  manly 
and  brave  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are 
dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to  return.  Great 
numbers  have  gone  off,  in  some  instances  the  whole 
regiment,  by  half  ones  and  by  companies  at  a  time." 
This  dispatch  clearly  shows  that  Washington  realized 
the  demoralization  in  the  spirit  of  his  army,  and  was 
fearful  of  still  worse  consequences. 

Skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  the  mainland  now 
began.  New  York  was  evacuated,  and  on  the  landing 
of  the  British  troops  two  Connecticut  brigades  ran  away 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  On  the  next  day  the 
spirits  of  the  army  were  much  raised  by  an  exploit  of 
some  Connecticut  and  Virginia  soldiers.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  battle,  but  was  important  enough  to 
inspire  the  troops.  For  the  next  few  weeks  there  were 
demonstrations  almost  every  day  at  different  points. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  had  become  greatly  weak- 
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ened.  New  York  Island  was  entirely  evacuated,  except 
Fort  Washington  ;  the  line  of  the  Highlands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  River  Bronx  from  King's  Bridge  to  White 
Plains  was  occupied  by  Washington's  scattered  army, 
awaiting  an  attack.  Six  days  were  wasted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Frogg's  Mill  over  a  mined  causeway.  Then 
Howe  began  his  march  toward  the  American  lines  in 
the  direction  of  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains.  On 
the  first  day's  march  there  was  a  severe  skirmish  in 
which  many  gallant  men  on  both  sides  fell.  Finally 
Howe  approached  Fort  Washington.  In  the  meantime 
Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  leaving  General  Lee 
in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Washington  under  Colonel  Magaw  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  attempt 
to  defend  Fort  Washington.  It  is  maintained  that  it 
was  a  compromise  between  the  opinions  of  those  who 
urged  the  complete  evacuation  of  New  York  Island  and 
those  who  were  inclined  to  resist  the  enemy.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  a  garrison  was  left  to  make  a  de- 
fence. The  fort  was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept one,  by  the  British  troops.  General  Greene  had 
sent  re-inforcements  and  the  commanding  officer  was 
confident  of  making  a  successful  defence.  Reed 
thought  differently.  The  garrison  was  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Magaw  and 
Cadwalader,  and  a  small  detachment  of  Maryland  rifle- 
men, with  the  remnant  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  on  Long  Island  under  Atlee  and 
Smallwood.  The  garrison  fought  bravely.  They  were 
summoned  to  surrender  and  were  threatened  with  un- 
sparing slaughter  should  the  works  be  carried  by  as- 
sault.    Colonel   Magaw  answered   that  the  threat  was 
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unworthy  of  those  who  made  it,  and  that  he  should  de- 
feud  the  works  to  the  last  extremity.  A  copy  of  the 
reply  was  sent  across  the  river.  Greene  directed  Magaw 
to  keep  his  ground  until  further  orders.  Washington 
hastened  back,  intending  to  cross  the  river  and  by  per- 
sonal inspection  determine  what  ought  to  be  done;  but, 
when  arriving  at  the  ferry,  he  met  Greene  and  Putnam 
on  their  return  from  the  fort.  Assured  that  the  soldiers 
were  in  high  spirits  and  could  hold  their  ground,  he  re- 
turned to  his  quarters.  The  next  day  an  attack  was 
made.  In  defending  the  fort,  Colonel  Magaw  did  not 
suppose  that  his  adjutant,  William  Dement,  was  play- 
ing the  detestable  part  of  a  traitor.  He  had  deserted  a 
week  before  the  assault  and  had  given  General  Howe  as 
complete  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  he  could  have 
desired.  Near  the  close  of  the  cannonading  Washing- 
ton sent  a  note  to  Magaw,  promising,  that  if  he  could 
hold  out  until  evening,  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
rescue  his  men.  It  was  too  late;  they  had  surrendered, 
and  were  kept  as  prisoners  until  the  following  January. 
The  officers  fared  still  worse  and  endured  captivity  for 
several  years.  Whoever  was  in  fault  in  attempting  to 
defend  the  fort,  modern  investigation  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  line  of  works  was  too  long  to  be  successfully 
defended  by  the  small  force  behind  them. 

The  British  now  crossed  the  river,  forced  the  garrison 
to  abandon  Fort  Lee,  and  drove  Washington's  army, 
reduced  nearly  to  three  thousand  men,  across  the  Bergen 
Flats  and  beyond  the  Hackensack.  The  condition  of 
the  American  army  was  desperate.  The  contest  at 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  followed  by  a  series  of  crushing 
defeats,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Washington's   army,  the   capture   of  many 
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prisoners,  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
of  demoralization.  Despair  had  become  general.  It  was 
a  dark  beginning  for  the  American  cause.  Fearing 
that  he  might  be  caught  between  the  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Rivers,  Washington  retired  to  Newark  and  then 
to  Morristown,  and  finally  to  New  Brunswick.  Here 
Lord  Stirling,  who  was  covering  the  retreat  with  Col- 
onel Haussegger's  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  five  Vir- 
ginia regiments,  was  reinforced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
militia.  Cornwallis  followed.  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  destroying  all  the  boats  that  could  be 
found  for  a  considerable  distance,  halted  on  the  western 
bank. 

It  was  not  doubted  that  Howe's  next  point  of  attack 
was  Philadelphia,  for  the  council  of  safety  had  received 
from  Congress  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Lee  con- 
taining the  information  that  the  Hessians  had  embarked 
from  Staten  Island,  with  the  intention,  it  was  supposed, 
of  going  to  Pennsylvania.  Information  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Colonel  Fisher,  ordering  him  to  watch  for 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  A  bounty  of  ten  dollars 
was  offered  to  every  able-bodied  man  who  would  join 
the  Pennsylvania  army.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
select  the  most  suitable  places  for  erecting  defences. 
The  alarm,  however,  was  momentary ;  the  enemy  did 
not  come  to  the  Capes,  and  active  measures  to  meet 
the  enemy  were  suspended.  The  next  month  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  was  received  of  Howe's  intended 
attack  on  Philadelphia.  Matters  again  became  serious; 
the  naval  forces  and  artillery  companies  were  reviewed ; 
wagons  were  engaged  to  remove  military  stores  to  the 
country  ;  all  small  cannon  were  ordered  to  be  mounted 
on  carriages  for  immediate  service;  circular  letters  were 
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written  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  associators 
throughout  the  State  to  march  their  battalions  at  once 
to  the  city  ;  owners  of  cattle  and  live  stock  within  the 
city  were  ordered  to  make  preparations  to  remove  at 
least  five  miles  on  short  notice;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  housekeepers  of  the  city  and  collect 
all  the  blankets  and  woolen  stockings  that  each  family 
could  spare.  The  direction  was  also  given  that  "if  any 
person  shall  be  so  insensible  to  the  distress  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  as  to  refuse  or 
in  any  wise  withhold  them,  you  are  to  use  the  proper 
force."  Money  was  furnished  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
these  articles.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  council  of  safety  re- 
solved to  close  the  shops  as  well  as  the  schools,  and 
every  citizen  was  required  to  assist  in  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  The  Council  offered  to  furnish 
whoever  would  join  a  troop  of  horse,  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  broadsword.  A  number  of  persons  recom- 
mended that  free  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty  should  be  ordered  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  State,  and  that  heavy  taxes  should  be  levied  on  all 
who  refused  to  obey,  unless  through  conscientious 
scruples. 

Washington's  situation  was  desperate;  he  had  only  a 
small  number  of  troops,  and  reinforcements  were  un- 
certain. None  could  be  raised  in  New  Jersey,  nor 
could  he  hopefully  rely  on  Pennsylvania.  On  the  18th 
of  December  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  If  every  nerve  is 
not  strained  to  recruit  the  new  army  with  all  possible 
expedition,  the  game  is  nearly  up." 

The  British  troops  occupied  Trenton  and  advanced  as 
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far  south  as  Burlington,  Morristown  and  Mount  Holly. 
In  this  emergency  the  council  of  safety  urged  the  asso- 
ciators  to  go  to  his  relief.  Previously,  some  of  the  as- 
sociated battalions  had  performed  service  outside  the 
State.  Though  not  well  prepared,  they  had  marched 
in  the  middle  of  July  to  Amboy  in  New  Jersey  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  British  on  Staten  Island,  returning 
the  following  month. 

Again  their  presence  in  the  field  was  desired.  On 
the  2d  of  December  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the 
associators  in  the  County  and  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
in  Bucks,  Chester  and  Northampton  Counties  to  be  en- 
rolled, and  one-half  of  them  to  be  drawn  for  four  weeks' 
service.  Each  man  was  permitted  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute. At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  other  half  were  to 
take  their  places  in  camp.  Bounties  were  offered  for 
volunteers ;  ten  dollars  to  those  who  would  join  Wash- 
ington by  December  20th ;  seven  dollars  to  those  join- 
ing before  December  25th  ;  five  dollars  to  all  enlisting 
between  the  25th  and  30th  for  six  weeks'  service. 
Money  provided  for  the  families  of  poor  members  in 
every  battalion,  was  to  be  disbursed  by  two  subalterns 
chosen  by  each  battalion.  The  council  of  safety  also 
protected  associators  who  were  absent  on  duty  from  at- 
tachment for  debt  and  distress  by  landlords. 

To  render  their  organization  more  effective,  they 
were  formed  into  a  brigade,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Colonel  John  Cadwalader,  who  was  elected  a 
brigadier-general  by  the  council  of  safety.  Washington 
divided  his  army  into  three  corps.  One  was  stationed 
at  Bristol  under  Cadwalader,  which  included  Colonel 
Hitchcock's  Brigade  of  the  Continental  Line,  and  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  Associated  Battalions  of  Phila- 
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delpliia  and  Colonel  Matlack's  Rifle  Regiment.  The 
Second  Corps  had  headquarters  at  Colvin's  Ferry,  now 
Morrisville,  and  consisted  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  Fly- 
ing Camp  battalions  and  the  New  Jersey  militia.  This 
force  reached  from  Bond's  Ferry,  nearly  opposite  Bor- 
dentown,  to  Yardley's  Ferry,  now  Yardleyville,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Ewing.  The  Third  and 
largest  corps  extended  from  Yardley's  Ferry  northward 
seven  miles  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Having  been  reinforced,  Washington  determined  to 
attack  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  These  were  German 
soldiers.  Unable  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  English 
soldiers,  King  George  cast  his  eye  on  Germany.  By 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  German  empire  had  been 
completely  splintered,  and  every  prince  had  a  little 
court  and  tried  to  imitate  the  vices  of  Versailles.  In 
doing  this  many  of  them  had  become  bankrupt,  and  the 
sale  of  their  subjects  for  military  purposes  was  a  source 
of  revenue.  This  practice  had  so  awakened  the  public 
conscience  in  the  eighteenth  centurv  that  the  feeble  Ger- 
man  diet  forbade  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  foreign 
powers.  The  prohibition,  however,  was  not  effective. 
King  George's  agents  ran  over  to  Germany  and  made 
contracts,  nominally,  with  private  persons,  though  in 
truth  with  the  Princes  of  Hanover,  Waldeck,  Brunswick 
and  Hesse  Cassel,  for  soldiers.  The  prices  ranged  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars,  and  often  higher,  for  each  man. 
There  were  other  details  relating  to  advanced  pay  and 
subsidies,  of  counting  three  wounded  men  as  one  dead, 
and  the  like,  which  stamped  the  transaction  as  an  ordi- 
nary contract  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  or  dogs.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  men  were  sold  to  the  king,  whose  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  Parliament. 
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Washington  ordered  General  Cadwalader  with  his 
brigade  to  cross  the  river  at  Dunk's  Ferry,  and  advance 
on  the  enemy  under  Count  Douop  at  Mount  Holly, 
Bordentown,  Burlington  and  Black  Horse,  while  General 
Ewing  in  command  of  the  Flying  Camp  and  New  Jersey 
militia  was  to  cross  at  Trenton  Landing,  and  prevent 
the  Hessians  in  Trenton  under  Colonel  Rahl  from  join- 
ing Colonel  Donop.  Washington  himself  crossed  above 
Trenton,  moved  down  on  the  other  side  and  gained  an 
important  victory,  taking  nearly  all  of  the  Hessians 
prisoners.  Colonel  Hand's  regiment  participated  in 
this  action,  and  likewise  Captain  Forrest's  company  of 
Procter's  Pennslvania  Artillery  with  six  pieces. 

The  ice  in  the  river  prevented  Cadwalader  and  Ewing 
from  executing  their  part  of  the  plan.  Consequently 
Count  Donop  with  the  detachments  farther  down  the 
river  escaped  to  Princeton.  "Otherwise,"  says  Wilkin- 
son, "  these  German  cantonments  would  have  been 
swept." 

General  Cadwalader  crossed  near  Bristol  on  the  27th 
and  took  a  position  at  Crosswicks,  "whilst  a  similar 
number,"  so  Wilkinson  says,  "drawn  by  General  Mif- 
flin from  the  city  and  adjacent  counties  crossed  at 
various  places  and  rendezvoused  at  Bordentown  about 
the  same  time."  Learning  that  Washington  had  re- 
crossed,  they  followed  shortly  afterward. 

Washington  did  not  long  remain  inactive.  On  the 
30th  of  December  he  again  crossed  the  Delaware  and 
fought  another  successful  battle  at  Princeton.  In  this 
engagement  a  larger  number  of  Pennsylvania  troops 
participated.  Not  only  was  Colonel  Hand's  regiment 
there,  and  Captain  Forrest's  battery,  but  also  Captain 
Moulder's,    consisting   of    two    pieces,    a    Philadelphia 
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organization,  and  the  City  Troop.  The  battery  covered 
itself  with  glory  and  so  did  the  City  Troop.  They  num- 
bered twenty-one  besides  their  captain,  Samuel  Morris. 
Colonel  Hand  endeavored  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded  when  they  fled  in  disorder. 
The  riflemen,  says  General  Wilkinson  in  his  Memoirs 
of  those  times,  started  in  pursuit,  "and  in  fact  took  the 
greatest  part  of  the  prisoners ;  they  were  accompanied 
by  General  Washington  in  person,  with  a  squad  of  the 
Philadelphia  Troop,  among  whom  Mr.  John  Donaldson 
distinguished  himself  in  an  eminent  degree;  in  the 
ardour  of  the  pursuit  he  had  separated  himself  from 
the  Troop,  and  as  the  infantry  could  not  keep  up,  he 
found  himself  alone  and  liable  to  be  shot  by  any  strag- 
gler of  the  enemy  who  would  not  surrender ;  yet  un- 
willing to  slacken  his  pace,  he  mounted  a  Lieutenant 
Simpson  behind  him,  who  whenever  a  fugitive  threat- 
ened to  be  refractory,  jumped  off  and  shot  him,  and  in 
this  manner  three  men,  whilst  taking  aim  at  Mr. 
Donaldson,  were  knocked  down  and  his  life  saved,  but 
he  made  a  score  of  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  his  rear 
after  disarming  them.  Simpson  was  afterwards  a 
captain,  and  I  saw  him  at  his  seat  on  the  Susquehanna 
in  the  year  1796.  It  was  on  this  occasion  the  late  David 
Harris,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  a  captain  of  riflemen, 
informed  me  that  the  General,  whilst  encouraging  the 
pursuit,  exclaimed  '  It  is  a  fine  fox  chase,  my  boys.' 
Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  man's  character,  when 
he  gave  reins  to  his  sensibilities." 

Several  of  the  associated   battalions   shared   in   this 
victory.     Those  from  the  interior  counties  were  com- 
manded by  General  Potter.     Cadwalader  was  probably 
there   with   his   brigade,    for   they   were    afterward    at 
33 
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Morristown.  Haussegger's  German  Battalion  also  took 
part  in  the  fight.  After  these  battles  the  enemy  fled 
to  New  Brunswick  and  General  Washington  advanced 
to  Morristown  and  established  winter  quarters.  The 
approach  from  the  seaboard  was  rendered  difficult  by  a 
sharp  chain  of  hills,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  a  country 
abounding  with  forage  and  provisions,  with  defiles  in 
the  rear  to  cover  a  retreat.  Worn  out  by  the  campaign, 
which  had  closed  with  victory  for  the  American 
arms,  the  soldiers  for  a  brief  period  could  rest  and 
talk  over  the  terrible  experiences  through  which  they 
had  just  passed,  and  gloomily  speculate  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Section  IV. 
Military  Operations  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  the  American  army  was  wintering  at  Morris- 
town, the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session  at  Phila- 
delphia. Washington  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
larger  number  of  higher  officers,  including  Colonel  John 
Cadwalader.1  Fifteen  were  elected,  among  whom  were 
Colonels  Hand  and  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  To  Reed 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Light  Horse,  and  in 
doing  so  one  of  Washington's  long  cherished  wishes 
was  fulfilled.  Reed  declined  the  appointment  and  Count 
Pulaski  was  elected. 

Although  the  associators  before  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  had  been  somewhat  slow  in  responding  to 
the  call  of  Washington,  they  were  awakened  by  these 
hopeful  events  and  flocked  to  Philadelphia.  The  militia 
system,  however,  was  very  defective.     The  men  were 

1  He  declined  the  appointment. 
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poorly  provided  with  clothing,  and  quarters  could  not  be 
found  for  so  many.  During  the  preceding  summer,  some 
of  the  men  had  conducted  themselves  shamefully ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Princeton  entire  companies  had  de- 
serted, leaving  only  their  officers;  in  one  case  "only  a 
lieutenant  and  a  lame  man."  *  The  time  had  come  for 
establishing  a  regular  and  permanent  militia,  and  an 
effective  bill  was  prepared,  and  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
The  counties  were  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each 
district  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty,  nor  more 
than  six  hundred  and  eighty  men  were  to  be  enlisted 
for  military  service.  Over  these  divisions  were  placed 
lieutenants  for  each  city  and  county,  and  sub-lieutenants 
for  each  district.  Each  district  was  subdivided  into 
eight  parts  or  companies,  and  was  required  to  elect  its 
own  colonel,  major,  captain,  lieutenant  and  other 
officers.  The  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  took  lists 
of  all  the  inhabitants  in  their  districts,  collected  the 
fines  and  attended  to  the  execution  of  the  details  of  the 
law.  The  companies  were  divided  by  lots  into  classes, 
and  each  class  was  to  be  called  out  when  needed.  To 
command  this  force  John  Armstrong,  John  Cadwalader, 
James  Potter,  James  Irvine  and  Samuel  Meredith,  were 
commissioned  brigadier-generals. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  law 
related  to  the  establishing  of  a  test,  or  oath  of  allegiance. 
All  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  state  except  those 
living  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Northumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  were  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  prescribed  oath,  and  justices  were  required 
to  transmit  the  lists  of  the  names  of  those  taking  the 

'See  Westeott,  Ch.  241. 
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oath  of  obligation  to  the  offices  of  the  recorders  of 
deeds  for  the  several  counties. 

In  '76  Washington  established  a  quadrilateral  as  the 
basis  of  all  his  subsequent  movements.  The  line  of  the 
Hudson  extended  from  New  York  to  Morristown,  with 
West  Point  as  the  final  rally  and  last  stand.  The 
southern  points  were  Trenton  and  Germantown,  with  a 
final  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  the  valleys  of  Virginia,  where  Washington  said  he 
could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years.  The  country 
above  Germantown  was  the  pivot  of  the  most  important 
military  operations  of  the  war.  Here  the  army  was 
swung  around  to  meet  Howe  at  the  Brandywine ;  here 
at  a  later  period  the  decision  was  made  between  Yorktown 
and  New  York  for  the  closing  campaign. 

The  military  situation  again  changed.  Notwith- 
standing his  greatly  superior  force,  Howe's  New  Jersey 
campaign  was  indecisive.  He  had  captured  New  York, 
but  this  proved  a  delusive  conquest.  What  would  be 
his  next  move?  Washington  supposed  that  he  would 
march  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
Howe  advanced  to  New  Brunswick,  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  city.  He  then  decided  to  return  to  Sandy  Hook 
and  go  by  water.  In  the  meantime  strong  defences  had 
been  bnilt  along  the  Delaware.  Those  at  Billiugsport 
had  been  planned  by  the  celebrated  Polish  patriot, 
Kosciusko.  The  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  all  the 
great  roads  for  four  miles  westward  had  been  surveyed. 
Circulars  were  now  issued  to  wagon-masters  to  be  ready- 
to  remove  stores  and  arms  from  the  city.  In  approach- 
ing Philadelphia  from  the  south,  Howe  thought  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  numerous  Tories  in  the  Lower 
Counties,  and  even  though  failing  in  his  first  movement 
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on  Philadelphia,  he  could  cut  off  Washington  from  his 
magazines  at  Lancaster  and  the  supplies  from  the  rich 
counties  west  of  the  city. 

At  first,  it  was  believed  that  Howe  would  attempt  the 
capture  of  Philadelphia  by  ascending  the  Delaware,  but 
he  found  on  entering  the  bay  that  the  way  was  not  so 
easy  for  his  immense  fleet.  The  river  defences  were  too 
strong  to  justify  an  attack.  So  his  plan  was  changed 
and  he  landed  his  troops  at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  seventy 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  a  country  less  open  than  the 
Jerseys.  Washington  marched  southward  through  the 
city  to  dispute  Howe's  advance.  He  went  as  far  as 
White  Clay  Creek,  in  Delaware,  and  halted.  The  main 
body  took  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  Red  Clay 
Creek,  the  right  wing  resting  on  the  road  extending 
from  the  town  of  Newport  to  Philadelphia,  the  left 
wine  extending  to  the  town  of  Hokesom  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Delaware  River.  General  Howe's  intention 
evidently  was  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  American 
army  and  advance  toward  Philadelphia  by  the  upper 
passages  of  the  Brandywine.  The  force  of  the  Amer- 
icans at  this  time  had  been  increased  by  enlistments 
and  militia  to  eleven  thousand,  while  the  British  army 
numbered  seventeen  thousand  well  disciplined  troops. 
Discovering  the  enemy's  plan,  Washington  retreated 
northward  and  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  where  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  His 
soldiers  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
discipline  and  equipment,  yet  he  could  not  sacrifice  Phil- 
adelphia without  trying  to  save  it.  The  contrast  in  arms 
was  almost  as  striking  as  the  varied  arms  of  some  far-off 
luckless  eastern  soldiery  ignorantly  venturing  to  contend 
against  a  modern  opponent.    On  the  morning  of  the  event- 
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fill  day,  the  nth  of  September,  the  soldiers  awoke  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  trial  of  courage  could  not  be 
longer  delayed.  For  sixteen  days  they  had  been  slowly 
retreating,  never  far  away  from  the  enemy,  often  within 
sight.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  chosen  for  a 
fighting  ground  had  been  cleared,  for  farmers  had  long 
been  living  in  this  section.  Yet  many  patches  of  heavy 
wood  still  broke  the  view.  For  the  first  time  was  this 
peaceful  scene  to  be  vexed  with  human  strife,  for  the 
farmers  of  Chester  County  had  never  quarreled  with  the 
Indians.  The  fields  had  been  cleared  of  grain  two 
months  before,  the  corn  was  rapidly  maturing;  every- 
where ears  with  their  shining  golden  teeth  were  peep- 
ing from  their  coverts. 

In  the  centre  of  the  field,  so  soon  to  be  the  scene  of 
battle,  was  the  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  simple  graves  of  the  Friends,  unmarked  by  any 
mocking  memorial,  or  vain  attempt  to  preserve  in  stone 
the  virtues  that  can  only  survive  in  the  heart.  Over 
this  tender  spot,  consecrated  to  stillness  and  to  the 
memories  of  lost  affection,  within  a  few  hours  the  worst 
and  best  elements  of  human  nature  were  to  strangely 
mingle. 

Between  the  two  armies  at  the  opening  of  the  contest 
ran  the  Brandywiue,  in  somewhat  larger  volume  than 
at  present.  Its  diminution,  in  consequence  of  remov- 
ing the  woody  covering  of  the  valley,  had  long  been 
noticed,  yet  the  waters  still  flowed  deep  and  clear,  and 
in  them  still  sported  the  finny  tenants  in  myriad 
numbers. 

Early  in  the  day,  Washington  began  to  make  his 
preparations  for  the  struggle.  Muhlenberg's  and 
Weedon's   brigades  were   marched  to  a  position  com- 
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mandiug  Chadd's  Ford.  Wayne  with  Procter's  artil- 
lery occupied  a  slightly  entrenched  eminence  immedi- 
ately above  the  ford,  while  Greene's  division  was  placed 
further  in  the  rear,  on  the  heights.  The  right  wing 
was  composed  of  Sullivan's,  Stephen's  and  Stirling's 
divisions,  and  extended  up  the  river;  Sullivan  was  in 
command,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pass- 
ing the  fords.  Above  Chadd's  Ford  were  several  others 
in  the  following  order :  Brinton's,  Jones',  Wistar's,  Buf- 
fington's  and  Jeffries'.  The  two  last  named  were 
above  the  union  of  the  East  and  West  branches  of  the 
Brandywine.  The  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  General 
Armstrong,  composed  the  left  wing,  and  guarded  the 
lower  fords.  Some  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Maxwell  of  New  Jersey,  occupied  heights  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  at  Chadd's  Ford. 

The  enemy  were  six  miles  away,  at  Kennett  Square, 
in  two  columns,  under  the  command  of  Knyphausen, 
and  Cornwallis.  Howe  determined  to  advance  with 
Knyphausen's  troops  to  Chadd's  Ford  and  amuse  Wash- 
ington's army,  while  the  other  column  under  Corn- 
wallis was  sent  by  a  circuitous  route  of  seventeen  miles 
up  the  river  with  the  intention  of  crossing  and  turning 
Washington's  right  flank  and  gaining  his  rear.  Military 
critics  have  always  said  that  it  was  a  daring  movement 
to  separate  two  wings  so  widely,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Howe's  troops  greatly  outnumbered  Wash- 
ington's and  were  in  much  better  condition.  The  first 
column  advanced  toward  Chadd's  Ford  and  began  to 
skirmish  with  Maxwell's  riflemen.  He  fell  back,  was 
promptly  reinforced  and  in  turn  drove  back  the  enemy. 
His  advance  was  soon  checked,  for  Knyphausen 
strengthened  his  line  and  compelled  Maxwell  to  retreat 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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Batteries  were  now  planted  and  a  furious  cannonade 
was  opened  on  the  American  lines.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  who  saw  those  blazing  cannon  and  heard  the 
sharp  murderous  hissing  and  whizzing  had  been  at 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Long  Island,  and  were  some- 
what hardened  to  the  awful  spectacle.  But  there  were 
others  who,  toiling  contentedly  on  their  farms  from 
early  manhood,  had  perhaps  never  heard  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  before,  and  to  whom  the  deadly  apparition  was 
sufficient  to  whiten  more  than  one  cheek  and  unnerve 
their  senses.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  they 
had  thrown  down  their  hoes  and  shovels  and  gone  forth 
to  battle,  impelled  by  the  imperious  sense  of  duty  from 
which,  however  dreadful  the  consequences,  there  was 
to  be  no  flinching. 

The  movements  among  Knyphausen's  troops  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  cross  the  river.  They  advanced, 
while  the  batteries  behind  them  continued  to  pour  forth 
their  spiteful  fire,  answered  by  the  Americans  in  the 
same  spirit.  Washington  moved  some  of  his  troops 
toward  the  river  to  resist  the  enemy's  advance.  The 
fight  grew  hotter  and  deadlier,  the  artillery  still  playing 
the  most  important  part.  Over  that  field,  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  so  still  that  even  a  honey  bee 
might  have  been  heard  afar,  cannon  now  fiercely 
roared,  men  shouted  in  wild  excitement  and  confusion 
mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  stricken.  A  smoky 
winding-sheet"  formed  over  the  scene,  as  though  death 
itself  was  trying  to  conceal  its  horrors  from  its  victims. 
Through  this  deathly  fabric  the  circular  flashings  from 
the  cannou  were  followed  by  the  screeching  roar  of 
the  balls.  Yet  amid  this  tempest  of  fire  and  noise  and 
blackness,  men   moved  obedient  to  their  commanders 
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until  a  fateful  shot  announced  to  the  victim  war's  dread- 
ful method  of  conquest. 

While  the  troops  were  thus  engaged  at  Chadd's  Ford, 
Cornwallis  was  marching  up  the  river.  Early  in  the 
day  rumors  of  Cornwallis's  march  reached  Washington, 
but  nothing  definite  was  known  until  noon.  As  soon  as 
Washington  learned  that  Cornwallis  had  left  Knyp- 
hausen,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Brandywiue  and 
crush  him  before  Cornwallis  could  return  and  render 
assistance.  Orders  were  sent  to  Greene  and  Sullivan  to 
cross  and  attack  the  enemy.  Greene  had  gained  the 
west  bank  of  the  stream  when  a  dispatch  was  received 
from  Sullivan  that  Cornwallis  was  still  with  Knyp- 
hausen.  If  correct,  of  course  Washington  would  meet 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy.  Greene  was  recalled  and 
scouts  were  sent  for  additional  information.  Before 
their  return  a  citizen,  Cheyney,  living  in  that  vicinity, 
gave  Washington  trustworthy  information  of  Cornwallis' 
approach  on  his  right  flank.  He  had  been  very  close  to 
the  enemy  and  with  no  small  difficulty  got  away  to 
convey  this  fateful  intelligence  to  Washington.  At 
first  he  could  not  believe  Cheyney,  so  contradictory  was 
his  statement  to  the  one  previously  received.  He  asked 
Cheyney  to  give  a  clearer  description  of  the  enemy's 
movements.  Still  doubting,  he  exclaimed,  "Take  my 
life,  General,  if  I  deceive  you."  He  was  convinced,  but 
too  late,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  appeared  within 
sight  of  his  extreme  right  wing.  He  had  crossed  the 
Brandywiue  at  Jeffries'  Ford,  which  Sullivan  had  left 
unguarded. 

Sullivan  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  his  own 
division,  with  the  divisions  of  Stirling  and  Stephens, 
and  defend  the  right  wing  of  the  army.     Wayne  was 
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left  at  Chadd's  Ford  to  oppose  Knyphausen,  while 
Greene,  with  the  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Weedon, 
was  to  act  as  a  reserve.  Sullivan  advanced  rapidly  to 
his  position,  but  owing  to  some  delay  in  forming,  origi- 
nating in  a  foolish  dispute  concerning  the  post  of  honor, 
was  attacked  before  completing  his  line.  As  soon  as  the 
firing  began,  Knyphausen  started  to  cross  the  stream. 
This  movement  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Wayne. 
Greene  was  preparing  to  assist  him  when  he  received  an 
order  from  Washington  directing  him  to  move  forward 
immediately  and  strengthen  Sullivan.  Greene  put  his 
division  in  motion,  and  although  the  distance  was  over 
four  miles,  it  is  said  that  the  men  marched,  or  rather 
ran,  over  the  course  in  forty  minutes. 

It  was  useless  for  Sullivan  to  contend  against  the 
greatly  superior  force  of  Corn  wall  is.  From  the  moment 
that  Cornwallis  emerged  on  Washington's  right  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Washington,  knowing 
from  the  sound  of  the  battle  that  Sullivan  could  not 
hold  his  own,  mounted  the  horse  of  one  of  his  aids, 
and,  with  a  guide,  rode  toward  Sullivan's  position. 
His  guide's  horse  jumped  all  the  fences  on  the  route, 
but  the  head  of  Washington's  horse  was  always  at  the 
flank  of  his  own,  and  the  words,  "Push  on,  old  man, 
push  on,"  were  continually  ringing  in  his  ears.  Wash- 
ington arrived  on  the  ground  as  Sullivan  was  retreating 
from  his  second  position.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
Washington  had  pointed  out  to  Greene  the  position  to 
occupy  if  the  battle  went  against  his  army.  This  posi- 
tion was  a  mile  from  the  Birmingham  meeting-house 
on  the  road  to  Dil worth,  in  a  narrow  defile,  with  woods 
on  either  side,  and  commanding  the  road  perfectly. 
Seeing  how  the  battle  was  going,    Colonel  Pinckney, 
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one  of  Washington's  aids,  was  ordered  to  secure  this 
position  and  protect  the  retreat  of  the  army.  At  this 
time  the  right  wing  had  been  completely  routed. 

Weedon's  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  the  defile  to  afford 
protection  for  the  scattered  troops,  while  Muhlenberg's 
brigade  passed  to  Weedon's  right,  and  met  the  enemy 
at  the  road.  They  charged  and  drove  back  the  British 
advance,  who  were  flushed  with  victory  and  counting  on 
the  total  destruction  of  their  foe.  The  contest  was 
terrific.  Charge  followed  charge  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration. "This  single  brigade,"  says  Muhlenberg's 
biographer,  "resisted  the  attack  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
whole  command,  and  although  opposed  by  the  guards, 
grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  some  chosen  regiments 
of  Hessians,  they  firmly  maintained  their  position."  At 
this  place  was  the  severest  fighting  of  the  day.  There 
was,  as  a  British  officer  who  participated  in  the  battle 
notes,  a  most  infernal  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
incessant  shouting,  balls  ploughing  up  the  ground,  the 
crackling  of  trees,  branches  riven  by  the  artillery,  the 
leaves  falling  as  in  autumn  by  the  grape  shot.  This 
resistance  stopped  the  progress  of  the  British  army,  and 
gave  time  for  the  American  troops  to  retreat.  On  the 
left  the  enemy  had  met  the  same  opposition  from 
Weedon's  brigade,  which  maintained  its  position  until 
fairly  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  then  retreated  in 
good  order.  On  their  retreat,  they  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing General  Wayne  who,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
gradually  yielding  to  the  greater  numbers  of  Knyp- 
hausen. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  remained.  Had  the  enemy 
pursued  Washington's  broken  army,  the  consequence 
would  probably  have   been   its  entire  destruction.     So 
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effectually,  had  the  enemy's  advance  been  checked  that 
he  did  not  long  continue  the  pursuit.  Montressor, 
Howe's  chief  of  engineers,  said  that  the  Americans 
were  driven  from  one  piece  of  woodland  to  another, 
and  that  they  fired  at  the  British  whenever  they  ad« 
vanced  into  the  cleared  spaces.  Night  finally  ended 
the  battle. 

At  midnight,  Washington  informed  Congress  of  the 
event,  yet  the  army  was  not  demoralized,  for  the  deter- 
mination was  immediately  formed  to  risk  another 
battle.  Sullivan  was  blamed  for  neglecting  to  guard 
the  fords  of  the  Brandywine,  and  get  more  definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  brave  officer,  Washington  had  confidence  in 
him,  and  notwithstanding  this  adverse  criticism  he  was 
retained. 

In  this  battle  nearly  all  the  Pennsylvania  troops  were 
engaged.  Morgan's  famous  rifle  corps,  composed  partly 
of  Pennsylvanians,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel 
Morgan  of  Virginia,  was  with  the  army  of  the  north 
under  Gates.  Some  of  the  troops  guarding  the  Dela- 
ware may  have  been  Pennsylvanians,  but  not  many. 
Most  of  them  were  at  Brandywine;  and  so  were  the 
general  officers.  Wayne  was  there,  and  St.  Clair, 
Hand,  Armstrong  and  Potter. 

After  the  battle  was  over  Washington  retreated  to- 
ward the  Schuylkill,  and  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Skippack  Creek.  On  the  night  of  the  nth  the 
army  retreated  twelve  miles  to  Chester,  reaching  a  safe 
encampment  in  the  evening.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  army  marched  to  its  old  camp  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  re-crossed  the  river  at  Conshohocken  to 
engage  the  enemy.     The  British  army  had  moved  north 
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and  west  from  the  Brandywine  field,  expecting  to  cross 
the  Schuylkill  at  one  of  the  upper  fords.  On  the  19th, 
Washington  found  the  enemy  near  the  Warren  tavern, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Lancaster 
road.  He  made  preparations  for  an  attack,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  deluge  of  rain.  On  the  20th  the  American 
army,  except  Wayne's  and  Smallwood's  divisions, 
crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  hoping  to  intercept 
the  enemy  when  he  should  cross  with  the  object  of 
gaining  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river ;  Howe, 
leading  Washington  to  believe  that  he  would  take  one 
of  the  upper  fords,  by  rapid  countermarching  during 
the  night,  reached  Fatland's  Ford,  where  he  crossed  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  had  a  direct  route  to 
the  city. 

While  Washington  was  thus  deceived,  Wayne's  divi- 
sion had  been  ordered  to  take  a  position  between  Paoli 
and  the  Warren  tavern  on  the  Lancaster  road,  to  attack 
the  rear-guard  of  the  British  then  stationed  in  the  great 
valley  between  him  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  if  possible 
to  capture  the  baggage  train  as  soon  as  it  moved  toward 
the  river.  The  expedition  required  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  Wayne  took  every  precaution  to  hide  his 
movements  from  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  he  was  be- 
trayed by  Tory  spies.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  when  encamped  on  the 
hills  above  the  tavern,  he  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy.  When 
discovered,  the  enemy  was  not  more  than  ten  yards 
distant.  A  well  directed  fire  on  both  sides  was  followed 
by  a  bayonet  charge.  Wayne  withdrew,  saving  all  his 
artillery,  ammunition  and  stores,  except  one  wagon  be- 
longing to  the  commissary  department. 
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He  lost  some  men,  not  a  large  number,  and  the  affair 
never  would  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  memory  had  not 
the  enemy  been  most  atrocious  in  bayoneting  men  after 
their  surrender.  The  enemy  seemed  to  thirst  for  blood, 
and  was  unmoved  by  any  feeling  of  humanity  or  regard 
for  the  usages  or  rules  of  war.  The  death  of  these 
unlucky  men  horrified  the  people,  nor  did  the  remem- 
brance of  the  event  soon  die  away. 

The  way  was  clear  for  Howe  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  numerous  Tories  living 
there  Cornwallis  entered  the  city.  For  many  months 
they  had  been  impatiently  awaiting  his  coming,  never 
imagining  that  he  would  leave  until  the  rebels  had  laid 
down  their  arms.  How  short-lived  their  pleasure,  how 
bitter  their  disappointment!  For  now  that  Howe  had 
gained  possession  of  the  city,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
it?  The  way  was  not  open  to  communicate  with  Eng- 
land, for  the  Delaware  was  still  closed  ;  and  so  long  as  it 
was,  his  position  was  extremely  critical.  Moreover, 
though  Washington  had  been  defeated  his  army  was 
neither  destroyed  nor  disheartened,  and  he  was  intent 
on  risking  another  battle.  Indeed,  shortly  after  Corn- 
wall's entrance  into  the  city,  Washington  began  to 
prepare  for  an  attack  on  the  British  forces  stationed  at 
Germantown.  Washington's  army  was  encamped  in 
the  White  Marsh  Valley.  He  learned  that  Howe  had 
sent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to  capture  the 
works  on  the  Delaware  that  prevented  his  fleet  from 
reaching  Philadelphia.  Washington  asked  the  opinion 
of  his  generals  and  officers  concerning  the  advisability 
of  an  immediate  attack.  Small  wood,  Scott,  Wayne  and 
Potter  were  agreed,  the  other  ten  generals  favored  delay 
until  reinforcements  had  been  sent  from   the  northern 
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army.  Burgoyne,  who  had  started  southward  from 
Canada  to  divide  the  Eastern  States  from  the  rest,  had 
been  captured  with  his  entire  force  at  Saratoga,  and  the 
northern  army  under  the  command  of  Gates  was 
released,  and  in  a  short  time  would  join  Washington. 
Taking  the  advice  of  the  minority,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  with  eleven  thousand  men,  Washington  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  enemy.  Howe's  line  then  crossed 
Germantown  at  a  right  angle  to  the  roads  on  which 
Washington  would  advance. 

Undaunted  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  Washing- 
ton's plan  was  soon  formed.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan 
and  Wayne  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade  were  to  march 
down  the  main  road,  and  entering  the  town  by  way  of 
Chestnut  Hill  were  to  attack  the  English  on  the  right 
flank  of  their  left  wing.  The  divisions  of  Greene  and 
Stevens  flanked  by  McDougal's  brigade  were  to  move 
toward  the  east  and,  entering  the  town  at  the  market- 
house,  were  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing. 
Washington's  intention  in  making  this  double  attack  was 
to  separate  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  royal  army. 
General  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia  was 
ordered  to  march  down  the  Ridge  road  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  endeavor  to  get  on  the  left  and  in 
rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  militia  of  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  were  to  march  down  the  old  York  Road  and 
turn,  if  possible,  the  other  end  of  the  British  line.  In 
the  meantime  General  Potter  was  ordered  to  make  an 
attack  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  on  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  grenadiers  at 
work  and  deluding  them  concerning  the  real  attack. 
Washington  started  on  the  3d  of  October  at  seven  in 
the  evening.     Silently  he  moved   forward,    parties   of 
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cavalry  scouring  the  woods  to  seize  any  individual  who 
might  give  notice  of  his  movements  to  the  British  com- 
mander. At  three  in  the  morning  the  British  patrols 
discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  The  troops 
were  called  to  arms.  Never  was  a  surprise  more  com- 
plete. General  Conway  driving  in  the  pickets  in  front 
of  him,  fell  on  a  couple  of  regiments,  and  quickly  over- 
powered them.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Musgrave  with  six 
companies  made  a  more  effective  resistance.  He  entered 
a  large  stone  house,  the  mansion  of  Judge  Chew,  and 
from  this  poured  a  dreadful  fire  of  musketry  upon  the 
Americans.  They  fell  in  large  numbers.  Thus  pro- 
tected, their  own  fire  was  useless.  They  attempted  to 
storm  the  house,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  heavier  argu- 
ments of  cannon  were  tried,  but  the  English  could  not 
be  dislodged.  Every  attack  was  resisted,  while  their 
own  numbers  were  melting  away.  During  these  move- 
ments General  Greene  had  routed  the  troops  in  front  of 
him  and  was  entering  the  village.  The  battle  now 
became  very  warm.  Colonel  George  Mathews  of  the 
Ninth  Virginia,  the  advance  of  Greene's  column,  assailed 
the  English  with  so  much  fury  that  they  were  driven 
into  the  town.  The  prospect  was  bright  of  retrieving 
the  fortunes  of  the  Brandywine.  The  enemy  was  fall- 
ing before  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  Americans,  many 
prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  his  lines  were  wavering. 
But  now  a  strange  succor  came  to  the  enemy.  A  thick 
fog  suddenly  enveloped  the  scene,  and  Mathews  lost 
sight  of  the  rest  of  his  division,  became  enveloped  by 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Two  regiments  of  the  English 
right  wing  now  assumed  the  offensive  and  attacked  the 
Americans  on  the  flank.     Unable  to  sustain  the  shock, 
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they  retired,  leaving  a  great  number  killed  and  wounded. 
Ivieutenant-Colonel  Musgrave  was  relieved  from  peril, 
and  General  Grey  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  right 
wing  which  was  engaged  with  Greene.  The  Ameri- 
cans then  retired,  forced  to  abandon  their  almost-won 
victory  to  the  British. 

The  principal  causes  of  failure  were  the  fog,  which 
was  so  thick  that  the  Americans  could  discover  the  sit- 
uation and  movements  of  neither  the  British  army  nor 
their  own,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which 
broke  the  ranks  of  their  battalions,  a  more  serious  con- 
sequence to  new  and  inexperienced,  troops  than  to  vet- 
erans. Besides,  the  plan  of  the  battle  was  defective,  for 
the  army  was  divided  into  four  sections,  and  too  much 
precision  of  action  was  expected  in  making  their  sepa- 
rate attacks  and  supporting  each  other. 

Although  defeated,  the  battle  was  so  nearly  won  that 
Congress  expressed  in  strong  terms  its  approval  of  the 
engagement  and  the  courage  displayed  by  the  troops. 
Indeed,  Howe  was  about  to  retreat  when  the  friendly 
fog  appeared  to  which  his  success  was  so  largely  due. 
A  few  days  afterward  the  English  army  withdrew  from 
Germantown  to  Philadelphia. 

After  the  battle  of  Germantown  the  first  thought  of 
Washington  was  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  bar  more  effectually  the  opening  of  the  river 
to  the  English  fleet.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  de- 
tach any  portion  to  relieve  the  garrisons  at  the  various 
forts,  or  to  draw  off  the  enemy  by  a  counter-movement. 
For  six  weeks  the  garrisons,  under  Commander  Hazel- 
wood  of  the  Pennsylvania  navy,  defended  these  posts 
with  rare  bravery.  Billingsport,  the  lower  post,  was 
first  abandoned  to  concentrate  the  entire  force  at  Red 
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Bank  and  at  Mud  Island.  Colonel  Grant  with  four 
hundred  men  was  in  command  at  the  island.  On  the 
22d  of  October  twelve  hundred  men  commanded  by 
Count  Donop,  were  sent  to  reduce  the  fort.  Their 
attack  was  repulsed  and  their  commander  mortally 
wounded.  At  the  same  time  Mud  Island  was  attacked 
by  ships  of  war.  Two  of  them  ran  aground  and  were 
burned  by  the  Americans.  Yet  Howe  did  not  re- 
lax his  energies.  He  must  open  the  Delaware  if  he 
were  to  remain  in  Philadelphia.  He  built  redoubts  and 
batteries  on  Province  Island  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware,  not  far  from  Fort  Mifflin.  Washington 
could  only  hope  that  the  fort  would  hold  out  until  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  north.  On  the  ioth 
of  November  a  combined  attack  by  the  English  naval 
forces  and  the  batteries  on  Province  Island  was  made  on 
Fort  Mifflin,  and  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ]"6th,  all  the  guns  having  been  dismounted 
and  the  works  so  completely  wrecked  by  heavy 
artillery  that  no  man  could  venture  on  the  plat- 
forms, Major  Thayer  abandoned  the  fort.  Immediately 
Lord  Cornwallis  marched  from  the  city  to  Chester, 
crossed  the  river  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  Red 
Bank,  and  if  possible  clear  the  passage  for  the  fleet. 
General  Washington  detached  Greene  with  a  body  of 
picked  troops  to  re-inforce  Varnum,  who  was  then  in 
command  at  Red  Bank,  but  Cornwallis  had  moved  so 
rapidly,  and  with  such  a  large  force,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  the  fort  was  evacuated  before  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements.  The  river  was  now  clear  for  the 
British  fleet.  Had  the  Americans,  so  it  has  been  con- 
tended, blocked  the  passage  between  Hogg  Island  and 
the  fort,  the  river  could  have  been  successfully  defended. 
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Section  V. 

Howe's  Occupation  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington1  s 
Army  at  Valley  Forge. 

At  last,  Howe  had  firmly  grasped  the  city,  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  was  to  endure  the  miseries  of  British 
military  rule.  Some  persons  were  to  be  gladdened  by 
the  presence  of  the  enemy;  far  more  were  to  feel  his 
strong  and  cruel  hand.  The  occupation  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  brief,  but  not  welcome ;  that  of  Pennsylvania 
was  to  last  for  a  longer  time  and  be  more  destructive. 

At  the  time  of  Howe's  occupation,  his  troops,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants,  were  in  great  distress.  The  soldiers 
were  living  on  an  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
beef  per  day.  The  sufferings  of  the  American  prisoners 
were  severe.  Their  rations  at  the  beginning  of  their 
captivity,  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  and  four 
pounds  of  biscuit  for  three  days,  were  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork  and  six  pounds  of  biscuit 
for  eight  days.  Many,  to  prevent  starvation,  were  com- 
pelled to  enlist  in  the  British  army.  In  the  markets  a 
chicken  sold  for  ten  shillings,  and  beef  for  a  dollar  a 
pound.  Potatoes  were  the  only  common  articles  of  diet 
that  the  people  could  purchase,  and  these  cost  sixteen 
shillings  a  bushel,  hard  money.  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber thirty  transports  arrived  laden  with  provisions  and 
fresh  troops. 

One  of  General  Howe's  first  acts  was  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  trade.  Joseph  Galloway  was  commissioned 
superintendent-general  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  he  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  terms  on 
which  purchases  could  be  made.  The  old  city  corpora- 
tion was  revived   and    Samuel    Shoem   was   appointed 
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mayor.  A  large  number  of  strangers  arrived  in  the 
transports,  and  immediately  seized  the  most  desirable 
stores  and  warehouses  belonging  to  the  absent  Whigs. 
These  temporary  merchants  flourished  until  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  British. 

Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  friends,  the 
Tories  began  to  wear  bold  faces.  The  Pennsylvania 
Ledger,  which  had  been  discontinued  before  the  occu- 
pation, was  revived  by  James  Humphries  with  the  royal 
arms  at  its  head.  As  General  Howe  was  short  of  funds, 
he  desired  a  loan,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  each  from 
loyal  citizens.  Doubtless  they  were  delighted  with 
his  prompt  application  of  a  ten-pound  test  of  their 
loyalty.  Imagine  the  pleasure  of  a  citizen  in  calling  on 
the  stout,  red-faced  general  and  congratulating  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  hearing  in  the  way  of  an  answer,  "Ten 
pounds,  if  you  please,  sir." 

This  test  of  loyalty  was  followed  by  the  raising  of  a 
corps  of  loyalists.  Recruits  for  two  years,  or  the  war, 
were  promised  fifty  acres  of  land  and  every  non-commis- 
sioned officer  two  hundred  acres.  Deserters  from  the 
royal  army  who  returned  before  the  first  of  December, 
1777,  were  guaranteed  a  free  pardon  ;  those  who  con- 
tinued in  arms  were  notified  that  they  would  receive  no 
mercy  if  captured.  The  effort  however  to  raise  loyalist 
recruits  was  not  very  successful.  Devotion  to  the  king 
had  not  risen  high  enough  to  risk  life  in  his  service. 
That  ten-pound  loan  perhaps  had  chilled  the  fires  of 
loyalty;  the  people  were  suddenly  changed  from  a  joy- 
ful, into  a  reflective  mood.  Galloway  afterward  said 
that  there  were  at  this  time  within  the  lines  in  Philadel- 
phia nearly  forty-five  hundred  persons  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  Friends,  and  that 
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General  Howe  selected  the  most  unpopular  persons  to 
recruit;  a  fitting  commentary  on  his  colossal  blunders 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  service  in  Amer- 
ica. Nine  hundred  men  rank  and  file  were  finally 
enlisted. 

The  enemy  having  taken  possession  of  the  city,  the 
Assembly  convened  at  Lancaster  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. An  act  was  passed  denouncing  the  seizure  of 
the  city  by  the  English  troops,  and  creating  a  coun- 
cil of  safety  with  full  power  to  seize  and  punish  traitors, 
and  to  preserve  the  Commonwealth.  The  council  was 
to  continue  in  authority  until  the  end  of  the  session  of 
the  succeeding  Assembly.  It  was  authorized  to  seize 
and  take  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  American  army, 
and  to  prevent  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  British. 
The  council  organized  in  Lancaster  on  the  17th  of 
October  and  acted  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  until  the  6th  of  December,  when  it 
dissolved  One  of  its  first  acts  was  an  ordinance  confis- 
cating all  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  persons  who  had 
joined  the  British  army,  or  who  should  carry  provisions 
into  the  city  or  places  in  the  possession  of  the  king's 
troops,  and  declared  all  sales  of  property  by  such 
persons  absolutely  void. 

While  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  the 
Americans  sought  to  annoy  the  British  shipping  that 
passed  up  and  down  the  river.  An  armed  brig  from 
New  York  and  the  schooner  Charming  Polly  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia  were  attacked  at  Williamstown, 
but  the  brio-  was  too  much  for  them  and  the  American 
vessels  retired.  The  large  number  of  British  vessels 
lying  at  Philadelphia  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  some 
Americans  to  find  a  way  to  destroy  them.     A  number 
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of  kegs,  or  machines  that  resembled  kegs,  were  prepared 
at  Burlington  and  placed  in  a  position  to  be  carried 
against  vessels  by  the  current.  Those  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  unhappily  for  the  success  of  the 
plan,  were  drawn  near  the  wharves  to  avoid  ice.  The 
kegs  had  spring  locks,  so  contrived  as  to  explode  by 
coming  in  contact  with  any  hard  substance.  As  soon  as 
they  were  started  down  the  river,  an  alarm  was  immedi- 
ately spread  throughout  the  city.  Some  declared  that 
the  kegs  were  filled  with  armed  rebels  who  were  to 
issue  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  and  take  Philadelphia 
by  surprise,  as  ihey  had  seen  the  points  of  their 
bayonets  through  the  bung-holes.  Others  said  that 
they  were  charged  with  combustibles  that  would  con- 
sume all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Others  declared 
that  they  were  magical  affairs,  and  would  of  their  own 
motion  ascend  the  walls  in  the  night-time  and  while 
inflamed  roll  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  destroying 
everything  in  the  way.  The  shipping  interest  was 
aroused ;  all  the  wharves  were  filled  with  men.  The 
kegs  floated  down  and  the  battle  began.  The  blaze 
was  incessant.  Both  officers  and  men  displayed  unpar- 
alleled skill  and  bravery,  while  the  citizens  gazed  on 
this  exhibition  of  their  heroism.  From  the  Roebuck 
and  other  vessels  of  war  whole  broadsides  were  poured 
into  the  Delaware.  In  short,  not  a  wandering  shrub, 
stick  or  drift  log  escaped  the  vigor  of  the  British  arms. 
The  action  began  about  sunrise  and  would  have  ended 
by  noon  had  not  an  old  market-woman,  who  was  coming 
down  the  river  with  provisions,  unfortunately  let  a  small 
keg  of  butter  fall  overboard,  which  floated  down  to  the 
scene  of  action.  At  sight  of  this  unexpected  reinforce- 
ment,  the  battle  was  renewed  with    fresh  fury.     The 
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kegs  were  either  totally  demolished  or  obliged  to  flee. 
Francis  Hopkinsou,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  a  highly  humorous  poem 
described  the  British  valor  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
"The  Battle  of  the  Kegs"  is  one  of  the  best  known 
poems  of  revolutionary  literature. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Delaware  and  the  return  of 
Cornwallis's  detachment,  Howe  determined  to  attack 
the  army  of  Washington,  who  was  at  White  Marsh, 
where  he  expected  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Wash- 
ington was  informed  of  Howe's  intention,  and  on  the  3d 
of  December  the  royal  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
marched  out  of  the  city.  Washington's  army  had  been 
strengthened  after  Burgoyne's  surrender  by  a  small 
reinforcement  from  the  north.  Nevertheless,  Howe 
outnumbered  Washington  and  his  forces  were  in 
far  better  condition.  He  was  secure  enough  in 
Philadelphia;  the  river  was  open  for  shipping; 
he  could  easily  get  supplies ;  while  Washington  was 
in  constant  difficulty  for  means  of  subsistence  and 
payment.  The  British  troops  marched  to  Chestnut 
Hill,  three  miles  below  the  American  camp,  and  halted. 
The  Americans  remained  in  their  own  camp,  except 
skirmishing  parties  that  were  sent  out  to  annoy  the 
enemy.  The  right  of  the  royal  army  was  near  the  head 
of  Germantown,  the  left  extended  to  the  Wissahickon. 
The  British  position  was  too  strong  for  Washington  to 
attack  to  advantage.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  Howe 
maneuvered  with  the  hope  of  drawing  Washington 
into  battle.  On  the  5th  nothing  happened  except  a 
movement  by  Howe  nearer  to  Washington's  lines.  For 
the  next  three  days  Howe  moved  around  Washington's 
lines  in  various  directions,  and  then  marched  back  in- 
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gloriously  to  Philadelphia,  not  daring  to  attack.  Wash- 
ington was  surprised,  as  the  British  officers  had 
announced  before  leaving  the  city  that  they  were  going 
to  drive  General  Washington  over  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  operations  were  very  like  the  march  of  the  King 
of  France  with  twenty  thousand  men  who  went  up  the 
hill,  etc.  The  officers  were  ashamed  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  their  journals,  which  eagerly  published  all 
accounts  of  small  skirmishes  and  foraging  parties,  said 
nothing  concerning  this  memorable  march  to  Chestnut 
Hill.  Through  the  autumn  the  chief  business  of  the 
army  was  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  country  from 
marauding  expeditious.  On  the  19th  of  December  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  country  around  Germantown  was  left  open  with 
only  small  bodies  of  men  here  and  there  to  watch  and 
inflict  whatever  damage  they  could  on  marauders  who, 
throughout  the  winter,  paid  their  rough  and  unwelcome 
visits  to  the  inhabitants.  Hay,  straw,  grain  and  many 
other  things  were  carried  away,  or  destroyed.  This  was 
hardly  the  way  to  allure  the  people  back  to  loyalty  and 
love.  The  two  most  active  commanders  in  opposing 
them  were  Potter  and  Lacey.  With  a  small  body  of  mil- 
itia, Lacey  defeated  several  marauding  parties,  and  it  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  him.  In  April,  his 
headquarters  were  in  Bucks  County,  at  a  place  now 
known  as  Hatborough.  A  party,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie,  consisting  of  light  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  Simcoe's  Queen's  Rangers,  were  seen 
at  daylight  by  Lacey's  patrols.  But  those  in  com- 
mand did  not  give  an  alarm.  When  Lacey  dis- 
covered the  enemy,  they  were  within  musket-shot  in 
front.     Simcoe's  Rangers  were  in  the  rear  in  houses  and 
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behind  fences.  The  surprise  was  complete.  Lacey's 
only  chance  was  in  retreat  under  the  cover  of  the  wood. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  his  flanking  parties  ex- 
changed fire  with  the  enemy.  When  he  reached  the 
wood  another  party  made  its  appearance  and  attacked 
his  right  flank,  while  a  body  of  horse  advanced  in 
front.  The  Americans  then  made  a  stand  and  their  fire 
was  so  spirited  that  the  assailants  were  forced  back.  As 
the  British  gathered  strength  from  all  quarters,  Lacey 
was  obliged  to  flee  leaving  his  baggage  in  their  hands. 
The  flight  continued  for  two  miles  when,  by  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  left,  through  the  woods,  Lacey  extricated 
himself  from  them  and  moved  toward  the  city.  The 
victory  of  the  English  was  terribly  tarnished  by  bay- 
oneting many  of  the  prisoners  after  their  surrender. 
Some  of  the  wounded  were  thrown  into  buckwheat 
straw  that  was  set  on  fire,  and  they  were  burned  to 
death,  while  the  corpses  of  the  killed  were  roasted. 
The  wretches  who  committed  these  outrages  were  Tory 
soldiers  belonging  to  Simcoe's  Rangers. 

While  these  bauds  were  trying  to  protect  the  country 
from  invaders,  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge 
enduring  the  hardships  of  their  second  winter.  Among 
those  who  visited  them  was  Baron  Steuben,  a  distin- 
guished Prussian  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  armies 
under  the  great  Frederick.  Washington  desired  him  to 
form  a  plan  for  drilling  and  inspecting  the  army.  The 
soldiers  had  been  drilled  in  various  ways.  Many  offi- 
cers had  paid  no  attention  to  the  drilling  of  their  men, 
or  thought  that  the  work  was  beneath  them.  Simmes's 
Military  Guide,  an  English  work,  had  been  repub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  but  was  unfitted 
for    American    use.     Bland's    Exercises    was    another 
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book  of  this  character.  Few  officers  knew  how  to 
maneuver  their  men,  nor  could  they  learn  much  from 
the  books  mentioned.  Almost  every  officer  had  a 
system  of  his  own,  thus  destroying  all  uniformity. 

Nor  had  any  plan  of  inspection  been  adopted.  Each 
company  and  quarter-master  had  a  commission  on  all 
money  expended,  consequently  expense  was  not  spared. 
Congress  attempted  to  remedy  the  defect.  A  committee 
investigated  the  matter  and  partly  formed  a  plan  of  in- 
spection, that  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  Congress. 
Washington  was  disgusted,  for  the  plan  was  a  reflection 
on  himself.  Clearly  the  inspector-general  ought  to 
have  been  under  his  control,  but  Congress  was  always 
afraid  of  the  shadow  of  power,  and  while  fearing  to  as- 
sume much  for  itself,  was  vigilant  in  restricting  or 
narrowing  that  of  others.  Afraid  of  a  standing  army 
and  of  long  enlistments,  it  hesitated  to  adopt  the  means 
for  perfecting  the  army  in  discipline,  or  to  improve  the 
methods  of  getting  and  using  supplies.  When  the  need 
of  improvement  had  become  imperative,  the  right  man 
for  accomplishing  these  things  appeared.  Steuben  had 
served  a  faithful  apprenticeship  in  the  Prussian  army. 
Vet,  the  task,  difficult  under  any  conditions,  was  in- 
creased by  his  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue.  In  his 
papers  is  described  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
army.  He  says:  "I  have  sometimes  seen  a  regiment 
stronger  than  a  brigade,  I  have  seen  a  regiment  consisting 
of  thirty  men,  and  a  company  of  one  corporal."  There 
was  a  muster-master-general  with  a  number  of  assist- 
ants, whose  duty  it  wras  to  ascertain  and  report  every 
month  the  effective  state  of  the  army  for  the  payment 
of  the  men  and  officers.  Steuben  says  each  captain 
made  a  roll  of  his  company,  whether  present  or  absent, 
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after  which  he  made  oath  before  a  superior  officer 
that  the  return  was  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  An  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  returns. 
A  company  had  twelve  men  present;  one  man  had 
been  absent  as  valet  to  the  commissary,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  army,  for  eighteen  months,  another  had 
been  a  valet  to  the  quarter-master  of  the  army  of 
the  north  for  twelve  mouths,  four  had  been  in  hospitals 
for  as  many  months,  two  were  drivers  of  carriages,  and 
many  many  more  were  serving  as  bakers,  blacksmiths 
and  carpenters,  and  even  as  coal  porters,  though  the 
greater  number  had  only  been  enlisted  for  nine  months. 
A  name  once  on  the  roll  of  a  company  always  remained 
there,  unless  he  was  killed,  or  deserted  under  the  eyes  of 
the  captain.  Steuben  says:  "The  soldiers  were  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  the  army  was  looked  upon  as  a 
nursery  for  servants,  and  every  one  deemed  it  his  right 
to  have  a  valet — several  thousand  soldiers  were  employed 
in  this  way.  We  had  more  commissaries  and  quarter- 
masters at  that  time  than  all  the  armies  of  Europe  to- 
gether. The  most  modest  had  only  one  servant,  but 
others  had  two,  or  even  three.  If  the  captains  and  col- 
onels could  give  no  account  of  their  men,  they  could 
give  still  less  account  of  their  arms,  accoutrements, 
clothing,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage.  Nobody 
kept  an  account  besides  the  commissaries,  who  furnished 
all  the  articles." 

Steuben  was  appointed  inspector-general,  and  under- 
took to  drill  the  troops.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  exer- 
cising and  maneuvering  them,  defining  their  duties  in 
camp  and  on  the  march,  and  when  serving  as  guards, 
pickets  and  sentries  ;  also  the  duties  of  every  officer 
from  the  colonel  to  the  corporal,  the  manner  of  making 
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returns  of  the  men,  arms,  clothing,  etc.  The  inspector 
was  to  review  the  troops  every  month,  exercise  and 
maneuver  them,  examine  the  returns,  and  make  a 
written  report  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  to  the 
board  of  war.  A  colonel  from  each  division  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  inspector-general,  whose  duty  was  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  the  orders  and  arrangements 
made  by  the  inspector-general  with  the  consent  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Washington  approved  of  his  plan  and  Steuben  was 
appointed  inspector-general.  He  began  by  drafting  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  from  the  line,  who  were 
formed  into  a  guard  for  the  general- in-chief.  This 
guard  was  made  his  military  school.  Twice  a  day 
Steuben  drilled  them,  and  to  remove  the  English  pre- 
judice which  some  of  the  officers  entertained  that  the 
drilling  of  a  recruit  was  a  sergeant's  duty  and  beneath 
the  station  of  an  officer,  he  took  a  musket  himself  to 
show  the  men  the  manual  exercises  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce. All  of  the  inspectors  were  present  at  each  drill. 
In  a  fortnight  his  company  knew  how  to  bear  arms,  to 
march,  form  in  column,  deploy  and  execute  some 
maneuvers  with  excellent  precision.  Afterwards  he 
introduced  the  manual  exercises.  This  was  a  reversal 
of  the  natural  order,  but  the  reason  for  so  doing  was  the 
greater  willingness  of  the  men  to  maneuver  than  to 
drill.  Besides,  every  colonel  had  introduced  a  system 
of  his  own,  one  on  the  English,  another  on  the  French, 
and  the  third  on  the  Prussian  plan,  and  those  who  had 
taken  the  most  pains  were  naturally  the  most  attached 
to  their  own  work.  Steuben  therefore  waited  until  he 
had  won  their  confidence  before  changing  their  modes 
of  drilling  the  soldiers,  so  he  began  with  maneuvers, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  one. 
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After  lie  had  well  drilled  his  company  he  paraded 
them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  all  they  knew. 
They  formed  in  column,  deployed,  attacked  with  the 
bayonet,  changed  front,  etc.  It  was  a  new  and  agree- 
able sight  for  the  young  officers  and  men.  He  then  dis- 
persed his  apostles  and  inspectors,  and  his  method  was 
eagerly  adopted.  He  lost  no  time  in  extending  his 
operations  and  applying  it  to  battalions,  afterward  to 
brigades,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  he  executed 
maneuvers  with  an  entire  division  in  the  presence  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

After  the  French  alliance  Washington  desired  that 
Steuben  should  celebrate  the  event  by  a  great  man- 
euver of  the  army.  A  cannon-shot  announced  the 
advance  of  the  army  in  file  and  column,  and  each 
column  or  division  after  taking  up  its  position  on  the 
heights  deployed  and  fired.  Afterward  Washington 
gave  a  grand  dinner,  and,  before  the  party  sat  down,  he 
handed  to  Steuben  his  commission  as  major-general 
and  inspector-general  of  the  army. 

Hardly  had  he  been  appointed  before  the  rank  weeds 
of  jealousy  began  to  grow.  Their  choking  power  was 
soon  felt.  A  new  order  was  given  requiring  the  major- 
generals  to  exercise  their  respective  divisions ;  the 
brigadier-generals,  their  brigades ;  and  the  colonels, 
their  regiments.  Steuben  feigned  not  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  these  orders  and  professed  to  be  pleased  with 
them,  as  he  thought  the  army  would  gain  much  if  all 
the  officers  took  part  in  drilling  and  maneuvering. 
This  was  not  their  effect,  for  as  the  officers  were  inde- 
pendent of  Steuben,  the  army  was  no  longer  drilled. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  during 
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the  winter  have  often  been  described.  The  huts,  ar- 
ranged on  the  plan  of  a  village,  were  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  blankets,  while  the  soldiers  were  often  in 
great  want  of  clothing,  shoes  and  provisions.  Though 
constantly  murmuring  over  their  treatment,  they  re- 
mained true  to  their  cause  and  to  their  great  leader. 
Why  did  not  Howe,  so  near  to  Valley  Forge,  and  with 
a  greatly  superior  force,  attack  and  crush  this  feeble, 
worn-out,  half-starved  army?  Perhaps  the  only  service 
unintentionally  rendered  by  the  Tories  to  the  cause  of 
independence,  was  in  caring  for  Howe  and  his  officers 
so  kindly  that  they  forgot  all  about  Washington. 
Howe  enjoyed  cards,  wine  and  women,  and  so  did  many 
of  the  other  officers.  All  winter  long  they  were  busy 
gambling  and  feasting,  and  Howe  and  his  military 
companions  were  soon  reduced  to  a  very  peaceful,  ener- 
vated condition.  While  they  were  carousing  and  at- 
tending balls  and  dinners  and  other  social  enjoyments, 
Washington's  shivering  army  spent  their  winter  days  in 
peace,  if  not  in  comfort.  Perhaps  Howe  thought  he 
could  freeze  or  starve  them  out ;  an  easier  if  less 
inglorious  method,  than  to  fight. 

Why  was  the  army  so  badly  fed  and  clothed  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  plenty  ?  for  there  was  an  abundance  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  states  throughout  the 
Revolution.  While  there  was  at  times  an  excusable 
lack  of  munitions  of  war,  at  no  time  would  Congress 
have  had  any  difficulty,  if  possessing  more  power  and 
pecuniary  means,  in  providing  ample  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing.  The  states,  which  still  possessed  the 
power  to  call  forth  supplies,  were  weak  in  exercising  it ; 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  and  richest,  was  no  ex- 
ception.    As  the  years  passed,  Pennsylvania,  like  the 
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other  states,  grew  weaker,  and  so  did  the  cause  of  the 
union.  Many  who  were  neither  loyalists  nor  Friends, 
were  disinclined  to  do  anything  for  the  government. 
They  were  smarting  over  their  treatment  by  those  in 
power;  even  though  opposed  to  Great  Britain,  they 
could  hardly  support  with  grace  those  who  had  cast 
them  aside.  It  was  a  secret,  if  not  expressed  pleasure, 
to  see  them  in  trouble,  unable  to  collect  taxes,  or  to  get 
munitions  of  war,  in  short,  unable  to  administer  the 
government. 

Another  reason  was  that  many  who  once  favored 
independence  had  waxed  cold.  At  first,  they  had  be- 
lieved that  the  war  would  be  very  short,  ending  perhaps 
within  a  year,  and  all  enlistments  had  been  made  for  a 
short  period.  When  the  success  of  the  struggle  changed 
into  uncertainty,  after  battles  had  been  fought  and  lost, 
then  the  people  began  to  realize  more  fully  the  gravity 
and  cost  of  their  act.  The  zeal  of  many  who  remained 
in  a  torpid  condition  throughout  the  war  rapidly  cooled. 
In  many  the  fires  of  patriotism  burned  as  brightly  as 
ever  ;  had  this  not  been  so,  the  cause  would  have  been 
forever  lost.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  another  class 
varied  with  victory  and  defeat.  The  victory  over 
Bnrgoyne  aroused  many  to  renewed  exertions;  on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  alliance  with  France,  many  believ- 
ing that  the  French  would  furnish  the  money  and  do 
most  of  the  fighting,  became  less  inclined  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  cause  of  independence. 

Another  reason  was  the  nature  of  the  money  then  in 
use.  This  consisted  of  paper-money  that  depreciated 
until  it  ceased  to  exist,  forming  a  kind  of  taxation  more 
depressing  and  disastrous  to  the  morals  and  energies  of 
the  people  than  any  other  form  of  taxation  that  ever 
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cursed  mankind.  After  it  disappeared  and  specie  was 
restored  to  its  ancient  monetary  throne,  the  people  were 
far  better  off  than  they  were  before,  but  the  paper- 
money  reign  threw  a  blight  on  everything.  If,  in  the 
beginning,  it  yielded  some  good  results,  they  were 
short-lived  and  succeeded  by  others  of  a  most  disastrous 
character. 

Another  cause  of  disaffection  was  the  neglect  to  pay 
the  soldiers.  Though  periling  their  lives  and  enduring 
severe  hardships,  for  months  they  received  nothing. 
Their  enthusiasm  having  died  away,  many  deserted, 
enlistments  were  slow,  and  discipline  could  not  be 
enforced. 

Why  did  not  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  other  States 
draw  more  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxation? 
The  machinery  existed,  or  if  it  did  not,  could  have 
been  created.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  indisposition 
to  tax  them,  and  foreign  loans  were  impossible.  Per- 
haps it  was  thought  that,  if  too  severe  measures  were 
taken,  the  people  would  return  to  their  old  mother;  it  is 
certain  that  taxation,  the  true  source  of  supply  and 
credit,  was  neglected  ;  very  little  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  was  collected  in  this  manner. 

Consequently,  supplies  were  had  only  by  using  very 
harsh  methods.  The  Legislature  adopted  the  method 
of  permitting  officers  to  take  grain  and  other  supplies, 
wagons,  etc.,  giving  certificates  therefor,  which  the 
State  promised  to  pay.  This  extraordinary  action  had 
precisely  the  result  many  anticipated ;  the  people 
secreted  their  grain,  cattle  and  wagons.  Those  who 
went  in  quest  of  them,  knowing  that  they  must  exist 
somewhere,  often  resorted  to  force  to  extort  them  from 
their     owners.      These     things     intensified    ill-feeling 
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toward  the  government.  Yet  while  the  war  lasted 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  this:  if  the  people  would 
not  contribute  in  peaceful  and  lawful  ways,  whatever 
was  necessary  would  be  had  by  other  methods.  At  an 
early  day,  therefore,  harsh  measures  came  into  vogue, 
and  were  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Section  VI. 

From  the  Evacuation  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Capture 
of  Stony  Point. 

In  the  spring,  Howe's  incapacity  and  disinclination 
to  fight  led  to  a  change  of  commanders.  Howe  had 
had  enough  of  America  and  was  desirous  of  going 
home.  His  departure  was  celebrated  by  a  great  ball, 
called  the  Mischianza,  given  by  his  officers,  the  greatest 
affair  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  America.  If  Howe 
had  won  no  military  laurels,  socially  he  was  a  great 
success.  Howe  was  beloved  by  his  officers,  and  still 
more  by  the  women,  and  his  work  of  demoralization 
was  complete.  His  time  for  retirement,  regarded  either 
from  the  British  military,  or  American  moral  point  of 
view,   had  long  since  come. 

He  had  determined  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  as  the 
French,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  America,  were 
fitting  out  a  fleet  whose  destination,  it  was  supposed, 
was  the  Delaware.  Howe  did  not  wish  to  try  the 
chances  of  living  in  Philadelphia  cut  off  from  the  sea. 
One  experience  of  that  kind  was  enough.  Knowing 
that  he  would  soon  depart,  on  the  day  the  Mischianza 
came  off  Lafayette  with  twenty-one  hundred  men  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon  left  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
marched  to  Barren  Hill  intending  to  push  on  to  Phila- 
delphia as  soon  as  Howe  left  the  city.  General  Howe, 
35 
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having  heard  of  the  movement,  detached  General  Grant 
with  sixty-five  hundred  British  and  Hessians  to  surprise 
him.  The  position  of  Lafayette  was  near  the  Schuyl- 
kill, east  of  the  Wissahickon  on  the  Ridge  Road,  at 
some  distance  below  Maxwell's  Ford.  Near  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  below  his  camp  were  rocky  ridges  and  woods  ; 
and  on  the  east  between  his  own  position  and  the  road 
were  several  stone  houses.  Six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  were  ordered  to  watch  the  White  Marsh  Road. 
The  plan  for  the  surprise  was  well  concerted  and  by 
daylight  of  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  British  had 
advanced  very  near  the  American  line.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  had  misunderstood  orders  and  left  their 
post  near  the  White  Marsh  Road.  While  Lafayette  was 
conversing  with  a  young  girl,  who  was  going  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  character  of  a  spy,  he  learned  that  the 
redcoats  had  been  seen  in  the  woods  near  White  Marsh, 
within  a  mile  of  his  camp.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Forming  a  portion  of  his  troops  into  column,  they  were 
directed  to  show  themselves  at  different  points  as 
though  they  were  the  advance  of  a  large  force.  The 
English  general  halted  and  prepared  for  action.  Mean- 
while the  main  body  of  Lafayette's  force  retreated  over 
the  country  between  the  Ridge  Road  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  parties  sent  forward  to  amuse  the 
enemy  gradually  joined  their  comrades,  and  when 
Grant  and  Clinton  united  near  Barren  Hill  Church, 
they  were  chagrined  to  discover  that  the  young 
Frenchman  had  outwitted  them.  He  had  crossed  the 
ford  and  was  safe.  He  drew  up  his  force  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  and  planted 
his  cannon.  The  alarm  had  reached  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  and  a  strong  force  had  been  sent  to  re- 
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in  force  Lafayette.  Not  daring  to  cross  the  river,  Grant 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  Howe  and  the  British  officers 
were  chagrined  over  this  affair;  so  sure  were  they  of 
success  before  the  troops  left  the  town  that  the  general 
invited  some  ladies  to  sup  with  Lafayette,  while  his 
brother,  the  admiral,  designated  a  frigate  to  convey 
the  distinguished  prisoner  to  England. 

When  the  British  army  left  Philadelphia  many  of  the 
officers  owed  both  social  and  money  debts  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  loyalists  had  paid  liberally  for  the  pleasure 
of  their  friends.  The  general  Assembly  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  assessors  to  estimate  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  during  the  time  of  the  British 
occupation ;  the  appraisement  was  ^187,280,  which 
covered  only  the  items  that  could  be  easily  proved.  A 
Frenchman  who  remained  in  the  city  while  Howe  was 
there,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  declared  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  devastation 
committed  in  the  environs  of  the  city;  the  persecution 
that  numbers  of  wealthy  citizens  had  undergone  from 
the  malice  of  the  Tories  and  the  tyranny  of  the  police 
who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Americans. 
He  declared  that  he  could  fill  a  volume  in  describing 
the  luxurious  mode  of  living  of  the  officers,  their  gamb- 
ling, plays,  balls,  gallantry,  etc.,  and  the  entertainments 
given  by  them  to  their  General  Howe,  who  was  indeed 
the  gayest  of  them  all.  Says  an  English  writer: 
"Hundreds  of  young  men  were  ruined  at  the  gaming 
tablei  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  places  of  certain 
distinction  were  protected  and  countenanced  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  Our  officers  were  practicing  at 
the  dice-box  or  studying  picquet  when  they  should  have 
been  in  the  field  crushing  the  soirit  of  rebellion  •  and 
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Howe's  eye  glistened  with  warmth  and  pleasure  at  the 
tables,  when  the  brightness  of  his  sword  should  have 
reflected  terror  on  the  faces  of  the  rebels."  Howe  was 
happier  at  the  gambling  and  dining  table,  among 
guzzlers  and  harlots,  than  he  was  in  the  field  with  his 
soldiers.  Why  then  was  he  kept  so  long  at  the  head  of 
the  army?  Three  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
British  ministry,  its  members  learned  very  slowly  of 
his  inefficiency. 

One  reason  perhaps  for  Howe's  disinclination  to  fight 
was  the  belief  that  the  Americans  were  only  half-hearted 
in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  would  ultimately 
yield.  And  there  was  such  an  air  of  disaffection  around 
him  that  this  belief  rested  on  a  strong  basis  of  truth. 
After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Howe  attempted  to  win 
the  Americans  back  ;  at  no  time  did  he  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  would  long  endure.  This  view  fitted 
into  his  heavy,  sluggish  nature  ;  he  was  therefore  less 
inclined  to  fight,  believing  that  suffering  and  time  would 
prove  effective  agencies  to  win  the  erring  children  into 
the  way  of  submission  and  peace. 

When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
General  Arnold  was  put  in  command,  who,  the  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  British,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion. Congress  had  recommended  General  Washington 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  removal  or  transfer  of 
merchandise.  To  carry  this  resolution  into  execution, 
all  persons  having  more  European,  East  or  West  India 
goods  than  were  necessary  for  a  private  family  were 
ordered  to  account  for  them.  The  shops  were  closed, 
and  notice  was  given  that  the  removal,  or  transfer, 
or  sale  of  goods,  without  permission,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  the  regulations  of  Congress,  and  that 
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they  would  be  seized  and  confiscated  for  the  public  use. 
The  harboring  or  concealing  of  British  officers  or  de- 
serters was  declared  to  be  an  offence  ;  and  that  military 
law  would  be  enforced  within  the  city  until  the  civil 
authority  should  resume  the  government.  The  next  day 
another  proclamation  was  issued  notifying  the  country 
people  that  the  city  was  open  and  that  the  markets  would 
be  held  as  usual.  The  inhabitants  began  to  return,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  the  majority  of  the  exiled  citizens 
were  in  their  homes.  The  city  was  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. The  damage  done  by  the  enemy  had  been 
wanton  and  extensive.  The  royal  troops  found  Phila- 
delphia a  clean,  handsome  city ;  they  left  it  in  a  most 
filthy  condition. 

Arnold  proved  to  be  an  unwise  selection.  His  con- 
duct soon  disgusted  the  supporters  of  the  government. 
He  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  houses  of  Tory 
families,  and  was  cold  and  haughty  to  his  own  country- 
men. He  kept  up  a  military  state  that  was  unpleasant 
to  the  city  militia,  stationed  guards  at  his  house,  and 
compelled  the  soldiers  to  perform  menial  offices.  Soon 
he  began  to  employ  wagons  belonging  to  the  public 
service  for  transporting  private  property  from  Egg 
Harbor,  where  it  had  been  stored,  to  Philadelphia. 
Finally  charges  were  brought  against  him  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  They  were  investigated 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed.  Unwilling  or 
fearing  to  meet  them,  he  left  the  city,  saying  that  he 
would  return  in  two  or  three  weeks.  He  had  lived  in 
a  style  of  splendor  not  warranted  by  his  salary  or  for- 
tune. He  had  rented  the  house  where  Penn  had  lived, 
which,  during  the  English  occupation  of  the  city,  had 
been  Howe's  headquarters.     He  had  kept  servants  and 
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carriages  and  horses,  and  given  magnificent  entertain- 
ments. The  accusations  of  the  council  were  laid  before 
Congress.  He  was  court-martialed  and  convicted  of 
using  the  public  wagons  for  his  own  benefit,  but  was 
acquitted  of  any  corrupt  intent,  and  sentenced  to  a 
reprimand  by  the  commander-in-chief.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  American  military  galaxy,  he 
now  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  Before  his  accusation,  he 
was  engaged  to  Miss  Peggy  Shipper],  one  of  the 
Mischianza  ladies.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen,  formerly  chief  justice,  and  a  full-fledged 
Tory.  The  accusations  against  Arnold  did  not  injure 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  young  lady,  or  her  family, 
and  in  due  time  they  were  married.  Before  that  event 
he  had  purchased  a  splendid  country  seat  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, known  as  Mount  Pleasant. 

As  soon  as  affairs  had  become  more  tranquil,  the 
animosity  against  the  Tories  began  to  revive.  The 
Whigs  felt  strongly  the  sufferings  they  had  endured 
during  British  rule,  and  their  desire  for  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  been  favored  by  the  enemy  grew 
hotter.  Proceedings  were  begun  for  seizing  their 
estates.  Some  riots  took  place ;  one  of  the  Tories 
who  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  surrendered  him- 
self for  trial ;  but  his  house  was  mobbed  by  angry 
Whigs  who  wished  to  administer  a  summary  punish- 
ment. Though  he  escaped,  his  family  were  alarmed. 
Other  Tories  were  threatened  with  similar  treatment, 
and  their  day  of  misery  had  now  come.  The  memories 
of  the  Mischianza  grated  harshly  on  the  popular  mind ; 
and  the  women  who  took  part  in  that  affair  were 
regarded  with  coldness.  How  much  social  jealousy  in- 
flamed this  feeling  is  not  known  ;  doubtless  many  a  fair 
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one,  who  had  been  neglected,  did  not  grieve  over  the 
punishment  of  those  who,  not  long  before,  had  been 
basking  in  the  brief  sunshine  of  British  favor. 

As  proceedings  against  the  Tories  were  not  suffi- 
ciently active  to  satisfy  the  more  radical,  the  militia 
resolved  to  punish  in  a  more  summary  manner. 
Meetings  were  held  by  the  different  companies,  and  one 
man  was  chosen  from  each  company  to  act  in  arresting 
Tories.  Some  desired  to  disturb  the  Friends'  yearly 
meeting  in  September  and  arrest  the  leading  Friends. 
Meanwhile,  alarming  rumors  were  circulated  concern- 
ing the  intention  of  the  committees  to  make  arrests: 
Tories  were  to  be  arrested,  grocers  and  monopolizers 
were  to  be  punished,  besides  all  who  sympathized  with 
them,  and  all  lawyers  who  should  defend  Tories  when 
on  trial.  In  October  the  militia  began  to  act.  Pla- 
cards were  found  one  morning  posted  around  the  city 
menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachan,  and  also 
James  Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  had  incurred  their  enmity  by  acting  as 
counsel  for  the  Tories  accused  of  treason.  Others  were 
included.  The  committee  went  to  the  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  arrested  John 
Beeker.  The  militia  numbered  two  hundred  men,  and, 
marching  through  some  of  the  streets,  finally  reached 
Mr.  Wilson's  house,  which  was  occupied  by  a  large 
body  of  his  friends.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  endeavor 
to  prevail  on  the  rioters  to  disperse.  The  Philadelphia 
Light-horse  Troop,  anxions  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  assembled  at  their  stables  and  agreed  to  have 
their  horses  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  rioters  did  not  disperse  until  several  had  been 
killed  and  wonnded. 
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Of  course,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  was 
natural.  The  loyalists  had  treated  them  severely ;  they 
now  had  their  innings.  Had  Arnold  been  a  wise  ruler 
he  might  have  done  much  to  soften  this  feeling;  un- 
fortunately, his  sympathies  were  with  the  royal  cause, 
and  this  naturally  heightened  the  feeling  of  the  citizens 
against  the  Tories.  Finally  it  led  to  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  several  for  treason  ;  and  Abraham  Carlisle  and 
John  Roberts  paid  the  penalty.  The  proof  against 
them  was  conclusive.  It  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that,  under  a  commission  from  Sir  William  Howe, 
Carlisle  had  kept  charge  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
giving  passage  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  lines.  Roberts  was  active  in  the  royal 
cause,  supplying  provisions  and  enlisting  men.  Their 
condemnation  produced  great  excitement.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  save  them.  Numerous  memorials  were 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Council.  Citizens  of  all 
classes  were  full  of  sympathy  for  them  after  their  con- 
demnation. Even  jurors  and  lawyers  were  moved  to 
mercy  and  desired  to  leave  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence till  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  Satisfied  that 
they  had  had  a  fair  trial,  the  Council  determined  that 
an  example  was  necessary  and  refused  to  interfere,  and 
both  prisoners  were  executed  on  the  commons  near  the 

city. 

For  all  the  bloodshed  endured  by  revolutionary  France, 
followed  by  the  long  and  dreadful  scourging  of  France 
by  Napoleon,  only  four  men  were  executed,  Mouton- 
Duvernet,  Chartrand,  Ney  and  Eabedoyere.  For  the 
causeless  rebellion  of  a  large  section  of  our  country,  cost- 
ing a  four  years'  war,  308,000  lives  and  $3,000,000,000 
to  subdue,  not  a  single  person  was  punished.     Even  the 
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executions  of  Ney  and  Labedoyere  were  deeply  and  gen- 
erally regretted  throughout  Europe,  as  were  the  execu- 
tions of  Carlisle  and  Roberts  throughout  our  country. 
Why,  notwithstanding  the  clear  evidence  against  them, 
did  men  feel  so?  Because,  as  the  most  philosophic  of 
all  the  historians  of  the  French  Revolution  has  written, 
"Purely  political  offences  should  not  be  punished  with 
death."  This  punishment,  as  Allison  has  remarked, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  greatest  of  moral  crimes,  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  "  acts  of 
treason,  which  originate,  not  in  moral  wrong,  but  in 
difference  of  opinion."  The  reason  is  still  more  forceful 
when  we  remember  how  the  opinion  and  allegiance  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  divided,  and  especially 
how  many  of  the  most  intelligent,  influential  and 
wealthy  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution.  Though  the 
acts  of  Carlisle  and  Roberts  can  in  nowise  be  justified, 
neither  can  the  terrible  doom  they  underwent.  As  the 
Revolution  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  desperate 
ventures  in  human  history,  so  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tionists was  of  the  stern,  heroic,  unflinching  type, 
which  thought  quickly  and  never  quailed,  believing 
that  everything  would  be  gained,  if  independence  was 
won ;  or  everything  lost,  if  the  Revolution  failed. 
Without  moderation  in  their  natures,  there  was  no 
place  for  calm,  intelligent  justice  to  hold  her  tribunal. 
Yet  history  is  mitigating  the  offence  of  Carlisle  and 
Roberts  and  deepening  the  regret  which  was  felt  by  so 
many,  even  in  their  own  day,  over  their  untimely  fate.1 

1  The  only  person  besides  these  two  executed  in  Pennsylvania  for 
treason  was  John  Molesworth.  He  was  convicted  by  a  court-martial, 
and  the  sentence  was  approved  by  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had 
acted  as  a  spy.     See  Elizabeth  Drinker's  Journal,  p.  76. 
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The  British,  after  their  determination  to  abandon 
Philadelphia,  lost  no  time  in  preparations.  The  fleet 
sailed  down  the  river,  never  to  return.  The  army 
started  overland.  Setting  out  on  the  iSth  of  June,  it 
crossed  to  Gloucester  and  took  a  route  eastward  across 
Jersey,  encumbered  with  a  baggage  train  twelve  miles 
long.  Washington  followed  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
river  and  crossed  at  Trenton.  He  intended  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Raritan,  should  the  enemy  attempt 
to  cross  that  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  kept  to  the 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Sandy  Hook.  On  the 
24th,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Hopewell,  five  miles 
from  Princeton,  and  some  questions  concerning  move- 
ments were  submitted  by  Washington  to  the  general 
officers.  Wayne,  Cadwalader,  Lafayette  and  Greene 
advocated  decided  action ;  the  majority  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  superiority  of  the  English  troops  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  face  them.  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  indignant  over  the  result  of  the 
council,  and  declared  that  it  was  only  worthy  of  the 
honorable  society  of  mid-wives.  The  English  army 
numbered  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  organized,  and  the  infantry  brigade  was 
especially  strong,  and  world-famous  in  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  The  American  army  was  more  numerous, 
but  many  of  the  officers  had  no  confidence  in  their 
soldiers.  General  Charles  Lee  was  an  example  of  this 
type.  Yet  Washington  determined  to  fight.  He  prob- 
ably thought  that,  even  if  defeated,  the  effect  on  the 
public  mind  would  be  less  disastrous  than  to  permit  the 
British  army,  with  such  a  train,  to  move  across  New 
Jersey  unmolested.  He  determined  to  attack  the  rear 
of  the  army,  that  was  escorting  the  train.     Although 
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the  army  had  been  almost  starved  during  the  march, 
and  was  exhausted  by  the  terrific  heat  of  the  season, 
Lafayette  was  directed  to  take  two  thousand  troops,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  Pennsylvanians 
commanded  by  Wayne,  and  the  next  morning  to  attack 
the  rear-guard  vigorously  as  soon  as  it  began  to  move. 
In  this  movement  he  was  to  be  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  army.  When  within  striking  distance  Wayne  was  di- 
rected by  Lee  to  attack,  with  seven  hundred  men,  the 
left  rear  of  the  English.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked;  a  portion  of  Simcoe's  Regiment 
charged  on  a  portion  of  Colonel  Butler's  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  of  two  hundred  men,  but  were  repulsed. 
While  Wayne's  force  was  thus  engaged,  the  main  Eng- 
lish force  became  the  assailants.  Wayne  looked  around 
for  re-inforcemeuts  and  was  surprised  to  see  Lee  in  full 
retreat,  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  With 
great  difficulty  he  made  his  way  through  a  swamp  in 
the  woods  until  he  reached  a  house  on  the  road  leading 
to  Freehold,  where  he  found  all  the  troops  that  were  to 
support  him  falling  back.  Here  he  met  General  Wash- 
ington, who  was  amazed  at  the  retreat  of  the  advance 
guard,  and  exceedingly  angry  because  Lee  had  ordered 
it.  The  enemy  was  in  full  pursuit.  Washington  rallied 
his  troops  at  once  and  directed  Wayne  to  form  two 
regiments  and  check  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  while 
he  hastened  to  the  rear  to  bring  forward  the  main 
portion  of  the  army.  The  regiments  who  were  at 
this  critical  time  required  to  defend  the  post  of  honor, 
were  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania,  the  Seventh  and 
Third,  aided  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  regiments. 
These  held  the  advance  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
until   the   arrival   of  re-inforcements.     They   occupied 
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hills  on  each  side  of  an  orchard.  On  the  right  was 
Greene  with  the  artillery ;  on  the  left,  Stirling.  The 
batteries  on  both  hills  overlooked  the  English  army  and 
did  deadly  work,  while  a  withering  fire  in  front  ren- 
dered further  advance  impossible.  The  British  grena- 
diers had  driven  Lee's  advance  to  a  position  near  a  par- 
sonage, which  it  now  occupied.  The  guards  who  were 
with  the  British  grenadiers  were  officered  by  the  sons 
of  the  noblest  English  families,  and  for  more  than 
eight  months  had  given  the  tone  to  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  had  taught  their  female  admir- 
ers to  look  with  contempt  on  the  American  soldier  who 
was  suffering  with  cold  and  nakedness  at  Valley  Forge. 
At  last  they  met  those  whom  they  had  so  long  derided. 
Their  commanding  officer  wras  Colonel  Monkton.  They 
were  formed  for  a  bayonet  charge,  and  briefly  addressed 
by  him  before  making  it.  So  near  were  they  to  the 
American  line  that  every  word  was  heard  by  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  and  probably  inspired  Wayne's  men  with 
as  much  courage  and  determination  as  their  oppo- 
nents. On  they  rushed  furiously:  Wayne's  men  waited 
until  they  approached  quite  closely,  and  then  poured 
into  them  a  withering  fire,  which  killed  their  speech- 
making  colonel,  and  many  other  officers.  Again  and 
again  did  the  guards  attempt  to  rescue  the  lifeless  body 
of  their  commander.  Failing  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, and  utterly  exhausted  with  the  heat,  they  finally 
retired. 

The  good  effect  of  Steuben's  work  was  clearly  proved 
in  this  battle.  Steuben  was  directed,  after  the  men  on 
the  left  wing  had  broken,  to  rally  them  if  possible  and 
lead  them  back  to  the  attack.  So  accustomed  had  the 
soldiers  become  to  his  direction,  and  so  firmly  did  they 
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rely  on  his  guidance,  that  on  receiving  his  order  to  wheel 
into  line,  they  did  so  with  as  much  precision  as  on  an 
ordinary  parade  and  with  the  coolness  of  veteran  troops. 
Alexander  Hamilton  noted  the  change,  and  afterward 
remarked  that  he  had  never  known  or  conceived  the 
value  of  military  discipline  until  that  day. 

After  the  battle  Lee  was  tried  for  disobedience  of 
orders  and  for  mis-behavior  before  the  enemy  and  was 
found  guilty  of  both  charges. 

This  victory  did  much  to  elate  the  American  cause, 
and  was  the  last  great  battle,  except  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  that  occurred  in  the  North  until  the  seige 
of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Though 
the  war  was  to  last  four  more  years,  future  operations 
were  to  be  conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The 
British  returned  to  New  York,  but  were  less  eager  to 
meet  the  Americans  in  the  field  than  before.  They 
now  tried  to  starve  them  into  submission.  They  knew 
of  the  great  disaffection  in  the  country  and  believed 
that  ultimately  the  people  would  yield.  For  eighteen 
months,  therefore,  Washington's  forces  were  occupied 
in  watching  the  enemy  and  preventing  them  from  mak- 
ing raids  into  New  Jersey,  or  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  American  army 
extended  from  Middle  Brook  in  New  Jersey  to  the 
Delaware  on  the  south,  and  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
North.  For  many  months  it  endeavored  to  guard  this 
widely  extended  line.  If  the  American  soldier  chafed 
under  this  inglorious  life,  so  also  did  the  British  soldier 
cooped  up  in  his  quarters  in  New  York.  Occasionally 
sorties  were  made  into  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
with  no  permanent  conquests.  The  British  seized  King's 
Ferry  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
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Highlands,  and  the  works  erected  at  Stony  and  Ver- 
planck  points  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
river.  These  places  formed  part  of  the  system  of  forti- 
fying the  Highlands,  and  their  occupation  by  the  enemy 
was  regarded  by  Washington  as  a  serious  menace  to  his 
operations.  In  August  '78  the  three  Pennsylvania 
brigades  were  formed  into  two,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  recruits  enlisted.  Each  of  these  brigades  was 
composed  of  four  regiments.  Recruiting  had  gone  on 
so  slowly  that  in  October  1778  the  first  brigade  needed 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  men  and  the  second  nine 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  complete  the  rolls. 

During  the  next  winter  of  '78-9,  while  the  army  was 
encamped  at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  suffered  almost  beyond  endurance  from  the 
want  of  clothing  and  money,  their  wages  having  been 
paid  in  money  of  merely  a  nominal  value.  Much  lack 
of  discipline  came  from  the  want  and  nakedness  of  the 
soldiers,  and  from  the  constant  discontent  concerning 
rank  among  the  officers.  Much  of  the  complaint  was 
laid  to  General  Mifflin,  the  Quartermaster-General,  who 
was  replaced  by  General  Greene.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  more  serious  character  than  those  of 
personal  inefficiency.  Patriotism  had  cooled;  people 
were  relying  on  the  French  alliance ;  in  truth,  the 
early  revolutionary  fervor  had  passed  away.  The  war 
meant  suffering  and  death,  and  enthusiasm  could  no 
longer  be  easily  aroused  or  regiments  be  quickly  filled. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  opened  by  continuing  the 
plan  of  operations  pursued  the  previous  year.  Wash- 
ington defended  a  long  line  without  engaging  in  any 
general  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  found 
that  his  best  policy  was  to  engage  in  foraging  expedi- 
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tions,  to  destroy  towns  along  the  coast.  Washington 
was  desirous  of  recapturing  the  two  forts  at  Stony 
Point  and  Verplanck's,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Hudson, 
and  guarding  the  approaches  to  King's  Ferry.  They 
were  important,  because  this  was  the  only  convenient 
mode  of  communication  between  New  England  and  the 
other  colonies.  Standing  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Highlands,  they  gave  the  enemy  control  over  West 
Point  and  its  dependencies  to  the  northward.  This  was 
the  objective  point  of  Burgoyne  in  1777  when  he  started 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  British  who  were  to  come 
from  New  York.  It  was  thought  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  be  so  essential  to  his  operations  that  he  attempted  to 
purchase  the  position  of  West  Point  by  the  bribery  of 
Arnold  in  September,  1780. 

Wayne  was  selected  by  Washington  as  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise  for  recapturing  the  fort  at  Stony  Point. 
He  had  retired  as  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  L,ine 
a  few  months  before,  but  was  soon  placed  in  command 
of  a  new  light  infantry  corps.  It  was  composed  of  two 
Connecticut  regiments,  one  Virginia  regiment,  and  the 
remainder  were  Pennsylvanians  under  Colonel  Richard 
Butler.  They  were  formed  into  two  brigades,  the  first 
commanded  by  General  Irvine  and  the  second  by 
Colonel  Johnston. 

The  fort  at  Stony  Point  was  built  on  a  rocky  promon- 
tory one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson.  Three  sides  of  the  promontory  were 
surrounded  by  water;  011  the  fourth  was  a  swamp  of 
grass,  impassable  at  high  tide.  It  was  protected  by 
three  redoubts,  and  by  a  double  abattis  of  logs,  which 
extended  across  the  peninsula.  The  cannon  were  so 
arranged  as  to  enfilade  any  practicable  approach  to  the 
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inner  works.  It  was  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men 
commanded  by  Colonel  Johnston,  an  efficient  officer. 

Wayne  made  a  reconnoissance  and  decided  that  the 
fort  could  not  be  successfully  stormed,  and  that,  if  taken 
at  all,  this  must  be  done  by  a  surprise.  His  plan,  care- 
fully describing  the  mode  of  assault,  was  reported  to 
Washington  and  approved.  He  wrote  to  Wayne  that  it 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  the  light  infantry  only, 
marching  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  securing  every  person  that  might  warn  the 
enemy  ;  that  the  approach  should  be  along  the  water  on 
the  south  side,  crossing  the  beach  and  entering  at  the 
abattis ;  and  that  between  one  and  two  hundred  chosen 
men  were  sufficient.  The  party  should  be  preceded  by 
a  vanguard  of  prudent  and  determined  men,  well  com- 
manded, to  remove  obstructions,  secure  the  sentinels 
and  drive  in  the  guard.  These  should  be  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  the  main  body.  He  then  impressed 
on  Wayne  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  to  pre- 
serve secrecy,  and  recommended  that  the  troops  should 
move  on  the  works  at  midnight  rather  than  at  the 
morning  dawn.  Full  liberty  was  given  to  vary  the  plan 
of  attack  as  circumstances  required. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Washington  directed  Wayne  to 
make  the  assault  on  the  next  night  should  he  think  the 
circumstances  favorable.  On  the  next  day  Wayne,  in 
company  with  Colonels  Butler  and  Febiger,  made  a  last 
reconnoissance  and  wrote  a  dispatch  to  his  chief  in  these 
hopeful  words :  "  I  am  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the 
day  and  have  the  most  happy  presages  of  the  fortune  of 
the  night,"  and  enclosed  in  his  letter  a  copy  of  his 
order  of  battle. 

The  troops  marched  during  the  evening  from  Sandy 
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Beach  to  Stony  Point,  nearly  fourteen  miles,  over 
country  roads,  so  bad  and  narrow  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  move  in  Indian  file.  They  formed  in  half- 
platoons  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  each  column 
was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  and 
known  as  the  forlorn  hope.  These  two  forlorn  hopes 
were  led  by  two  young  Pennsylvania  lieutenants,  Lieu- 
tenant Knox  of  the  Ninth  regiment  and  Lieutenant 
Gibbons  of  the  Sixth.  At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ready  for  the  most  perilous 
feat  of  the  war.  At  that  time  Wayne  went  to  a  house 
not  far  off,  and,  while  waiting  for  his  supper,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  trusted  friend,  Delaney,  concerning  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  assault  he  was  about  to  make  and 
his  probable  fate.  After  criticising  Congress,  he  referred 
in  noble  terms  to  Washington  and  then  to  himself. 
"  I  know  that  friendship  will  induce  you  to  attend  to 
the  education  of  my  little  son  and  daughter  ;  I  fear  that 
their  mother  will  not  survive  this  stroke ;  tell  her 
her  children  claim  her  kindest  offices  and  protection. 
I  am  called  to  supper,  but  where  to  breakfast?  Either 
within  the  enemy's  line  in  triumph,  or  in  the  other 
world." 

At  half  past  eleven  the  word  to  advance  was  given ; 
the  right  column  diverged  to  the  south  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  swamp  and  reaching  the  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  at  the  same  time,  the  left  under  Colonel 
Butler  crossed  the  creek  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
right  flank  of  the  fort.  Between  these  two  columns 
Major  Murfree  of  North  Carolina  with  a  battalion  of 
picked  men  advanced  to  the  slope.  The  right  column 
led  by  General  Wayne  was  obliged,  in  order  to  reach 
the  abattis,  to  wade  through  water  two  feet  deep,  thus 
36 
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somewhat  delaying  the  movement.  Meantime,  Major 
Murfree  began  as  a  feint  a  tremendous  firing  of 
musketry.  This  aroused  the  garrison,  who  strove  to 
repel  the  assailants  with  grape  and  musketry.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  danger  for  the  assailants.  The  forlorn 
hope  of  each  column  rushed  forward  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  the  removal  of  the  obstructions 
barring  the  advance  of  their  comrades.  So  fierce  and 
terrible  was  the  fight  at  this  point  that  seventeen  of  the 
twenty  men  detailed  for  the  service  on  the  left,  under 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
first  abattis  was  burned  by  the  column  of  Colonel 
Febiger,  moving  along  the  beach  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  Wayne.  Just  as  the  column  had 
marched  o.ver  this  obstruction,  a  musket  shot  coining 
from  a  body  of  men  on  the  hill  above,  struck  Wayne. 
He  immediately  fell  and  was  for  a  short  time  dazed  and 
stunned.  Recovering  his  senses,  he  raised  himself  on 
one  knee  and  shouted,  "Forwrard,  my  brave  fellows, 
forward,"  and  then  turning  to  his  aid-de-camp,  he 
asked  to  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  fort,  where 
he  wished  to  die  should  his  wound  prove  mortal.  The 
men  hearing  that  their  commander  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  dashed  forward,  climbed  the  rocks  and  bore 
down  all  further  obstructions.  Colonel  Fleury,  who 
led  the  right  column,  soon  reached  the  flagstaff  and 
hauled  down  the  English  standard.  He  was  quickly 
followed  by  two  sergeants  of  the  Virginia  and  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  regiment.  So  perfectly  had  the  plans 
for  storming  the  works  been  executed,  that  both 
columns  of  assault,  as  well  as  Major  Murfree's  two 
companies,  met  at  the  same  time  in  the  interior  of  the 
fort.     As  soon  as  the  advance  and  columns  met,  Colonel 
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Fleury,  certain  that  resistance  was  at  an  end,  shouted 
in  broken  English  :  "  The  fort  is  ours."  Wayne  im- 
mediately sent  a  note  to  Washington:  "The  fort  and 
garrison  with  Colonel  Johnston  are  ours;  our  officers 
and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to  be 
free." 

No  time  was  lost  in  turning  the  cannon  at  Stony 
Point  on  Verplanck's  and  on  the  ships  in  the  river. 
Although  the  capture  of  the  fort  was  a  surprise,  Colonel 
Johnston  would  not  admit  it,  but  as  every  man  was  at 
his  post  when  the  assault  was  made,  the  glory  was  still 
greater  for  the  assailants. 

The  capture  of  Stony  Point  created  a  prodigious  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  People  knew  not  which 
to  admire  most ;  the  billiancy  or  the  courage  which 
had  led  Wayne  to  undertake  such  a  perilous  feat  ;  his 
coolness  and  self-command  in  conducting  it ;  the  skill 
with  which  every  detail  had  been  arranged  ;  or  the  per- 
fection displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Says 
Dr.  Stille:  "From  whatever  side  this  exploit  was 
viewed,  it  was  regarded  amidst  much  that  was  calcul- 
ated at  that  time  to  impress  those  who  loved  their 
country  as  a  unique  proof  that  the  country  possessed 
some  men  among  her  soldiers  whose  ideal  was  knightly 
valor." 

Congress  on  hearing  the  news  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  Wayne  for  his  brave,  prudent  and  soldierly 
conduct,  mentioning  also  the  names  of  Colonel  Fleury, 
Major  Steward,  Lieutenants  Gibbous  and  Knox  and 
Mr.  Archer,  an  aid-de-camp  under  the  general,  and 
commending  the  coolness,  discipline  and  intrepidity 
shown  by  the  soldiers.  A  gold  medal  was  ordered  to  be 
struck  and  presented  to  General  Wayne  commemorative 
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of  his  gallantry,  and  silver  medals  to  the  other  officers 
above  mentioned.  Numerous  congratulatory  letters 
were  received,  one  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  because 
it  came  from  his  old  enemy,  Charles  Lee:  "  I  do  most 
sincerely  declare  that  your  action  in  the  assault  of  Stony 
Point  is  not  only  the  most  brilliant  in  my  opinion 
throughout  the  war  on  either  side,  but  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with  in  history." 
The  scaling  of  the  heights  of  Abraham  by  Wolfe  has 
been  consecrated  in  British  song  and  story,  and  millions 
have  looked  on  his  splendid  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  mingled  pain  and  admiration ;  yet  the 
capture  of  Quebec  was  not  more  brilliant  or  more 
daring,  in  plan  or  execution,  than  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point  by  Wayne  and  his  faithful  soldiers. 

Like  so  many  successes  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  turned  to  ashes  as  a  military  movement.  Ver- 
planck's  was  not  taken  and  after  a  short  time  Washing- 
ton was  obliged  to  abandon  Stony  Point  to  the  enemy. 
Yet  the  effect  of  the  exploit  on  the  country  was  great, 
and  it  truly  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the 
war.  Why  was  not  Verplanck's  also  taken?  "Had 
there  been  another  Wayne,"  says  General  Irvine  in 
writing  to  President  Reed,  "on  that  side  of  the  river, 
Clinton's  army  would  have  been  cooped  up  in  New 
York  and  not  dared  to  set  their  noses  out." 

Section  VII. 

Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line — Capture  of  Comwallis 
— the  Southern  Campaign. 

No  important  move  was  made  in  the  North  after  the 
capture  of  Stony  Point,  during  that  campaign.  General 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  with  a  small  party,  surprised  the 
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Fort  at  Paulus  Hook,  now  Jersey  City,  and  captured 
the  garrison.  The  northern  campaign  of  the  following 
year  was  even  less  marked  with  military  exploits.  The 
army  began  to  dwindle  and  by  September  there  were 
present  in  the  eleven  Pennsylvania  regiments  two 
thousand  and  five  men,1  who  formed  two-thirds  of 
Washington's  army.  With  this  small  force  he  was 
obliged  to  march  and  countermarch  between  Morris- 
town  and  West  Point  to  meet  any  assault  that  might  be 
made  by  the  British.  Looking  back  on  those  days, 
Clinton's  conduct  is  unaccountable.  Why  should  he 
have  hesitated  to  attack  Washington?  Clinton  had  a 
regular  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  or  more,  besides 
perhaps  four  thousand  armed  refugees.  The  American 
army  had  not  one-fourth  of  this  number.  At  one  time 
Washington  feared  the  capture  of  his  military  stores  de- 
posited at  Morristown,  and  moved  towards  the  High- 
lands ;  the  British  advanced  to  Springfield  in  Nev7 
Jersey,  which  they  burned,  and  then  retired  to  their 
post  at  Elizabethtown  before  they  could  be  overtaken 
by  Wayne. 

The  gloom  over  the  campaign  of  1780  was  deepened 
by  the  attempt  to  bribe  the  garrison  at  West  Point  and 
its  dependencies  and  put  them  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Wayne's  division  was  then  stationed  near 
Haverstraw.  The  Pennsylvania  Line  was  supposed  to 
be  dissatisfied  from  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  their  State;  yet  they  were  loyal  to  the  cause.  After 
Arnold's  treason,  Wayne,  with  the  regiments  in  his 
command,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  West  Point. 
Afterward  General  St.  Clair,  in  command  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line,  was  stationed  at  this  important  post. 

!  2,511  were  absent. 
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Notwithstanding  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  the 
Pennsylvania  L,iue,  in  a  few  months  they  were  in  open 
mutiny,  caused  by  their  sufferings  and  ill-treatment. 
They  threatened  to  march  to  Philadelphia  and  compel 
Congress  to  redress  their  wrongs.  A  growing  feeling  of 
discontent  had  prevailed  in  the  Line  toward  the  close 
of  1780.  It  arose  from  three  causes ;  their  non-pay- 
ment, or  rather  their  payment  in  a  currency  greatly  de- 
preciated in  value;  the  insufficient  supply  of  provisions 
and  clothing ;  and  the  belief  that  the  authorities  in- 
tended to  hold  all  the  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  for  the  war  period.  The  soldiers 
complained  that  to  keep  them  for  an  indefinite  period 
was  unjust.  Wayne,  well  knowing  how  widespread  was 
the  feeling  of  discontent,  looked  forward  to  the  expira- 
tion of  their  three  years'  enlistment  with  apprehension. 
He  wrote  to  President  Reed:  "Our  soldiers  are  not  de- 
void of  reasoning  faculties  nor  callous  to  the  first  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  but  they  have  now  served  their 
country  for  nearly  five  years  with  fidelity,  poorly 
clothed,  badly  fed  and  worse  paid.  I  have  not  seen  a 
paper  dollar  in  the  way  of  pay  for  more  than 
twelve  months."  Major  Church  also  wrote:  "Our  time 
of  service  soon  expires.  I  am  not  entitled  to  draw 
rations.  It  is  very  distressing.  I  have  not  a  farthing 
of  money,  nor  has  the  regiment  received  any  for  fourteen 
months." 

Wayne  endeavored  by  stringent  discipline  to  bring 
his  command  under  control.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  January,  the  men 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  with  few  exceptions,  rushed 
from  their  huts,  paraded  without  officers,  supplied 
themselves  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  seized  six 
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pieces  of  artillery  and  took  the  horses  from  the  stables. 
They  were  at  Mount  Kemble,  New  Jersey.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  the  officers  to  suppress  the  mutiny  ;  the 
torrent  could  not  be  stemmed.  Several  officers  were 
killed  ;  others  were  wounded  by  strokes  from  muskets, 
bayonets  and  stones.  Nor  did  the  rioters  escape  with 
impunity.  "Many  of  their  bodies,"  said  Wayne,  in 
writing  to  Washington,  "lay  under  our  horses'  feet  and 
others  will  retain  with  existence  the  traces  of  our 
swords."  They  finally  moved  from  the  ground,  advanc- 
ing in  solid  column  with  fixed  bayonets.  During  this 
horrid  scene,  he  continues,  a  few  of  the  officers  with 
himself  were  carried  by  the  tide  to  the  forks  of  two 
roads,  but  placing  themselves  on  one  of  these  they 
"produced  a  conviction  in  the  soldiery  that  they  could 
not  advance  on  that  route  but  over  our  dead  bodies." 
Then  they  turned  toward  Princeton. 

The  soldiers  had  no  animosity  toward  the  general 
officers.  When  Wayne  pointed  his  pistol  at  them  there 
were  a  hundred  bayonets  at  his  breast,  and  those  who 
handled  them  exclaimed  :  "  We  love  you,  we  respect 
you,  but  you  are  a  dead  man  if  you  fire.  Do  not  mistake 
us,  we  are  not  going  to  the  enemy ;  on  the  contrary 
were  they  now  to  come  out  you  would  see  us  fight  under 
your  orders  with  as  much  resolution  and  alacrity  as 
ever."  This  declaration  of  the  soldiers  was  confirmed 
by  their  willingness  to  have  Wayne  and  Colonels  Butler 
and  Stewart  accompany  them.  They  remained  with 
the  revolters  for  nearly  two  weeks,  acting  as  their 
mediator  with  the  State  and  Congressional  authorities, 
who  were  trying  to  settle  their  grievances.  During 
their  march  to  Trenton,  they  preserved  good  discipline. 
An  alarm  was  caused  by  their  march  toward  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  them.  Though  the  committee  did  not  go  beyond 
Bristol,  President  Reed  went  to  their  camp  near  Prince- 
ton, and  was  received  with  a  military  salute.  After  a 
long,  temperate  discussion  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  an  agreement  was  made 
that  no  soldier  should  be  retained  beyond  the  period  of 
his  enlistment ;  and  a  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  determine  whether  the  men  enlisted  for 
three  years,  or  indefinitely  for  the  war.  Nor  was  the 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  given  by  Congress  for 
enlisting  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
men  had  enlisted  for  the  war.  Auditors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  once  to  settle  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  cloth- 
ing was  to  be  sent  to  discharged  soldiers.  Of  the 
twenty-four  hundred  men  composing  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  the  commissioners  of  Congress  decided  that  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  were  entitled  to  their  discharge. 

Several  reasons  rendered  the  Pennsylvania  revolt,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  both  military  and  civil,  more 
serious  than  a  manifestation  of  discontent.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  in  a  most  critical  condition,  and  many 
believed,  including  the  enemy,  that  it  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution.  The  Pennsylvania  Line  formed  the 
larger  portion.  Many  feared  that  the  mutineers  would 
join  the  British  army,  and  the  English  had  made  every 
preparation  to  receive  them  at  Elizabethtown  and  Perth 
Amboy.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  mutiny,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  despatched  spies  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgents 
to  induce  them  to  join  him,  and  offered  to  receive  them 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing these  proposals,  they  were  promptly  rejected  by  the 
soldiers,  who  spurned,  to  use  their  own  words,  the  idea 
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of  becoming  Arnolds.  They  placed  the  two  bearers  in 
confinement  as  spies,  and  sent  the  overtures  of  the 
British  general  to  Wayne  with  the  solemn  assurance  of 
their  loyalty. 

The  Pennsylvania  L,ine  was  nearly  dissolved  by  the 
revolt.  The  board  of  war  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  dangerous  element  that  all  the  men  who  were  dis- 
charged were  fully  paid,  and  a  ration  was  issued  to 
every  one  for  each  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  his  way 
homeward.  Only  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  remained 
in  the  divisio,n.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  recruit 
the  regiments,  which  were  reduced  to  six.  Many 
of  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  re-enlisted ;  nor 
were  the  former  mutineers  excluded.  Two-thirds  of 
the  soldiers  whose  time  had  expired  and  who  had 
been  discharged,  were  desirous  of  re-entering  the  service 
under  Wayne's  command.  In  his  language  they  "were 
as  importunate  for  service  as  they  had  been  for  dis- 
charge." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1781,  Wayne  was  ordered 
to  command  a  detachment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
as  a  re-inforcement  to  General  Greene,  commander 
of  the  military  department  of  the  South.  The  detach- 
ment was  to  consist  of  details  from  each  of  the  regi- 
ments, in  number  about  eight  hundred,  and  their 
rendezvous  was  at  York.  It  was  tedious  work  to  re- 
organize the  men  and  to  procure  supplies  for  the  expedi- 
tion. In  these  efforts  Wayne  was  embarrassed  by  the 
same  difficulties  that  had  been  so  often  encountered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Recruits  were  scarce, 
supplies  were  not  forthcoming.  There  was  hardly  a 
horse  fit  to  transport  any  part  of  the  baggage  or  sup- 
plies.    This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  bartering  one 
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piece  of  public  property  to  procure  another.  The 
money  paid  to  the  soldiers  had  so  depreciated  in  value 
that  it  was  worth  only  one-seventh  part  of  its  nominal 
value.  The  soldiers  keenly  felt  the  imposition,  and 
their  situation  was  rendered  worse  by  the  refusal  of  the 
inhabitants  to  part  with  anything  needed  in  exchange 
for  the  money,  saying  it  was  not  worth  accepting,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  march  until  justice  was  done  to 
them.  Thus  the  old  quarrel  was  revived  and  a  mutiny 
impended.  Wayne  ordered  the  mutineers  to  disperse, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  two  were  confined  by  the  officers. 
A  court-martial  was  immediately  ordered  for  their  trial 
and  they  were  condemned  to  death.  Wayne  says: 
"Whether  by  design  or  accident,  the  particular  friends 
and  messmates  of  the  culprits  were  their  executioners, 
and  while  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  they  silently 
and  faithfully  obeyed  their  orders  without  a  moment's 
hesitation." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Wayne's  corps  moved  south- 
ward. Wayne  was  ordered  to  re-inforce  Lafayette,  who 
commanded  in  Virginia.  He  joined  Lafayette  with 
eight  hundred  men,  consisting  of  two  battalions,  the  first 
commanded  by  Walter  Stewart,  and  the  second  by  Rich- 
ard Butler.  These  battalions  and  one  from  Virginia 
formed  a  brigade  and  acted  under  Wayne's  command 
until  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  The  enemy's  force 
in  Virginia  was  commanded  by  Cornwallis,  the  most 
efficient  British  officer  sent  to  America  during  the  war. 
His  headquarters  were  at  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk. 
The  object  of  Lafayette  and  Wayne  during  the 
summer  of  1781  was  to  check  detachments  sent  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  rob  and  destroy  military 
stores,  and  also  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  retreat  of 
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Cornwallis  from  Portsmouth  into  South  Carolina.  The 
success  of  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  required  the 
holding  of  Cornwallis' s  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ches- 
apeake until  Washington  with  his  army  from  the  North 
and  the  French  fleet  could  co-operate.  The  English 
did  not  understand  the  significance  of  Washington's 
movements.  He  concealed  his  plans  under  the  pretext 
of  attacking  New  York  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
forces  under  Rochambeau.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
commanded  in  New  York,  utterly  failing  to  understand 
Washington,  greatly  aided  him  by  ordering  Cornwallis 
to  establish  himself  at  some  strong  point  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.  In  the  meantime  Corn- 
wallis was  marauding  around  Virginia.  Lafayette  and 
Wayne  could  not  risk  a  general  engagement,  for  they 
were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  Cornwallis  having  divided  his  forces  and 
sent  a  portion  across  James  River,  Lafayette  thought 
that  there  was  a  favorable  chance  to  attack  the  rear, 
which  still  remained  on  the  left  bank  and  north  side  of 
the  James.  On  arriving  at  Green  Spring,  Wayne  dis- 
covered that  the  intelligence  was  false.  He  and  La- 
fayette leading  the  advance  in  order  to  make  a  more 
complete  reconnoissance,  had  crossed  the  swamp  by  a 
causeway  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men,  and 
learned  that  a  large  portion  of  Cornwallis's  army  was  in 
front.  Perceiving  how  small  was  the  force  opposed  to 
him,  Cornwallis  began  to  turn  his  flanks.  Of  the  two 
evils  Wayne  decided  to  advance  and  charge  the  British 
line,  although  it  numbered  more  than  five  times  the 
American  force.  A  sudden  retreat  would  have  ended 
in  a  panic;  to  wait  the  shock  of  the  approaching  army 
would  have  been  ruinous.     Instantly  he  became  the  as- 
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sailaut,  and  Wayne  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy 
across  the  swamp  to  Green  Spring,  where  he  re-formed. 
This  was  a  truly  brilliant  exploit,  and  added  fresh 
laurels  to  his  fame.  After  the  engagement  Cornwallis 
retired  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
and  began  to  fortify  himself.  Receiving  orders  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  select  the  most  advantageous  post 
at  the  north  of  the  Chesapeake  and  fortify  his  position, 
and  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  fleet  that 
was  expected  to  co-operate  with  him,  Cornwallis  se- 
lected Yorktown.  In  doing  this  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  his  own  plan,  which  was  to  keep  a  way  open  for  re- 
treat into  North  Carolina. 

The  great  interest  of  the  war  now  centers  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  Though  the  plan  was  very  complicated, 
each  part  was  performed  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Everything  moved  forward  with  the  certainty  of  inexor- 
able fate.  On  the  25th  of  August  Washington  crossed 
the  Hudson.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  reinforced  by 
the  French  troops  under  Rochambeau,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Newport.  On  the  same  day  DeBarras 
sailed  with  the  French  fleet  from  Newport  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, carrying  large  stores  for  the  troops.  On  the 
13th  of  August  De  Grasse  came  with  another  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies,  carrying  three  thousand  troops, 
and  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  Before  the  English 
admirals,  Grey  and  Wood,  reached  the  Roads,  DeBarras 
united  with  DeGrasse,  and  the  combined  fleet,  greatly 
outnumbering  the  enemy,  went  to  sea  in  search  of  the 
English  squadron.  An  action  was  fought  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake,  which  disabled  the  English  fleet 
from  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  The  larger 
portion  of  Washington's  force  now   surrounded  Corn- 
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wallis,  who,  had  he  divined  Washington's  plan  early 
enough,  could  easily  have  overcome  the  small  force  in 
Virginia  opposed  to  him,  and  effected  his  escape. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Washington's  army,  with 
the  French  auxiliaries  under  Rochambeau,  reached 
Williamsburg.  Washington  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors  by  the  French  troops,  and  they  and  the 
Americans  rejoiced  over  the  common  enterprise,  which 
promised  such  brilliant  results.  The  officers  of  each 
army  vied  in  their  efforts  to  entertain  the  commander. 
Colonel  Butler,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments,  describes  in  his  diary  an  entertainment 
in  which  an  elegant  band  of  music  played  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  a  French  Opera,  signifying  the  happiness 
of  the  family,  a  strange  mixture  of  sentiment  amid  war- 
like surroundings. 

Wayne  with  his  two  battalions  of  Pennsylvanians  and 
Colonel  Gascoyne's  Virginia  Battalion,  formed  a  part  of 
the  division  under  Steuben.  The  three  battalions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  under  Colonel  Craig  and  also  the 
troops  under  General  St.  Clair  arrived  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  siege.  The  storming  and  capture  of  the 
two  redoubts  was  assigned  to  the  French.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  allies  in  number,  and  the  use  they  made  of 
their  siege  artillery,  rendered  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  a  sure  event.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  17th  of 
October  the  enemy  beat  the  chamade.  Negotiations 
for  the  surrender  immediately  followed.  On  the  19th 
the  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war;  Cornwallis's 
army  was  no  more. 

On  the  departure  of  Washington's  army  from  New 
York  for  Virginia,  it  was  feared  that  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  country  might  tempt  the  British  troops  in 
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New  York  to  make  an  incursion  into  New  Jersey. 
Congress  recommended  that  three  thousand  men  should 
be  called  out ;  the  militia  of  Philadelphia  and  Liber- 
ties with  the  Light  Horse,  and  men  from  other  parts  of 
the  State  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Newtown, 
Bucks  county.  A  watch  was  set  at  Cape  May,  and  the 
public  recruits  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  im- 
mediate service.  The  uncertainty  concerning  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  continued  for  several  days.  No 
movement  was  made  against  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Clinton  intended  to  transport  a  body  of 
troops  southward  to  relieve  Cornwallis.  The  camp, 
therefore,  at  Newtown  was  broken  up  in  the  middle  of 
October  and  the  militia  returned  home. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  that  month,  about  three 
o'clock,  an  express  arrived  from  the  allied  armies  bring- 
ing: the  news  of  Cornwallis' s  surrender.  A  German 
watchman  conducted  him  to  the  residence  of  Thomas 
McKean,  the  President  of  Congress,  to  whom  he  was 
directed  to  deliver  his  message.  After  doing  this,  he 
surprised  everybody  who  happened  to  be  awake  by  cry- 
ing- in  sonorous  tones:  "Bashtdree  o'clock  und  Gorn- 
wallis  ish  dicken."  The  intelligence  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  while  the  Whigs  were  overpowered  with  joy, 
trie  hearts  of  the  Tories  sank,  for  they  believed  that 
Cornwallis's  defeat  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  the  24th  the  complete  account  of  Cornwallis's 
surrender  of  his  whole  army  was  brought  by  Major 
Stillman,  an  aid  to  General  Washington.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  Vice-President  of  the  State  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  waited  on  the  President  of  Congress 
and  members  of  that  body  and  the  minister  of  France, 
who  congratulated  each  other  on  the  event,  the  most 
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joyful  and  momentous  that  had  happened  since  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga.  The  standard  of  the 
State  was  hoisted,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  a  salute  was 
fired  from  the  artillery  in  the  State-house  yard  and  also 
from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  In  the  afternoon 
Congress,  the  minister  of  France,  the  Council,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  State,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
"great  and  respectable  characters"  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  line,  attended  divine  service,  performed  by 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Congress.  At  six  o'clock  the 
city  was  illuminated.  The  people  of  all  ranks  demon- 
strated their  joy  over  the  event.  Three  days  afterward 
twenty-four  stands  of  colors  were  received.  The  vol- 
unteer cavalry  of  the  city  exhibited  these  trophies  of 
victory  around  town  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
A  newspaper  poet  thus  broke  forth  : 

"  The  crowd  exultant  fill  with  shouts  the  sky, 
The  dells,  the  woods  and  long  canals  reply. 
Base  Britons,  proud  Britons,  knock  under, 
Taken  your  army,  soldiers  and  plunder. 
Huzzah  !  what  colors  of  the  bloody  foe, 
Twenty-four  in  number  at  the  State-house  door. 
Look  !  they  are  British  standards,  how  they  fall 
At  the  President's  feet,  Congress  and  all." 

If  lacking  Homeric  quality,  the  verses  correctly  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Yet  the  contest 
was  not  quite  over,  and  we  must  therefore  trace  the 
movements  of  Greene's  army  in  the  South,  composed  in 
part  of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  which  as  on  all  the 
other  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution  took  a  glorious  part. 
Early  in  the  war  the  movements  in  the  South  had  been 
conducted  by  General  Gates.  Having  proved  his  utter 
incapacity  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  he  was  superseded 
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by  General  Greene.  Although  his  force  was  greatly 
inferior  to  the  enemy's,  he  won  some  victories;  his  de- 
feats, too,  were  victories  in  disguise,  for  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  one  place  to  another,  and  sure 
progress  was  made  in  re-conquering  the  South.  After 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Washington  returned  to 
New  York  with  his  army,  while  Wayne  and  St.  Clair 
with  the  regiments  of  Richard  Butler,  Walter  Stewart 
and  Thomas  Craig  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Major  James  Moore,  were  sent  to  join  Greene. 
On  the  5th  of  November  they  started  on  a  two  months' 
inarch.  Rains  were  frequent  and  more  than  one  day's 
march  was  through  mud  and  water.  Yet  the  scenery 
was  beautiful,  many  of  the  trees  were  green,  the  frogs 
in  the  swamps  "sang  sweetly,"  the  weather  possessed 
the  genial  warmth  of  spring,  and  the  country  abounded 
in  novel  scenes.  On  the  4th  of  January  they  joined 
General  Greene's  army.  Once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  there  was  a  regimental  consolidation.  The  three 
Pennsylvania  regiments  were  re-organized  into  two. 
The  army  advanced  on  Charleston,  and  the  enemy  were 
driven  within  the  city.  On  the  16th  of  January  Greene 
encamped  within  six  miles  of  Jackson  Borough,  on  the 
Charleston  Road. 

Having  driven  the  enemy  into  a  small  field,  Wayne 
was  detached  from  Greene  and  sent  to  Georgia  to  re- 
conquer that  state.  Here  he  found  a  fine  display  for 
his  talents.  For  the  first  time  he  held  an  independent 
command.  His  force  though  was  very  small:  Moylan's 
dragoons,  formed  and  recruited  in  his  native  State;  a 
detachment  of  field  artillery,  and  a  body  of  three  hun- 
dred mounted  men  from  Sumter's  brigade,  under  Col- 
onel   Hampton,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  volun- 
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teers,  and  such  militia  as  the  Governor  of  Georgia  could 
induce  to  take  the  field.  The  other  Pennsylvania  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  South  were  retained  by  General 
Greene.  Wayne  felt  their  loss,  for  in  a  letter  to  Greene 
he  said  :  "  Pray  give  me  an  additional  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops.  I  will  be  contented  with  one  battalion 
of  Pennsylvanians."  His  request  was  granted,  and  the 
First  Regiment  was  sent.  Near  Sharon  Springs, 
Wayne  surprised  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  fought 
the  last  battle  of  the  war.  The  enemy  consisted  partly 
of  Creek  Indians,  who  attacked  Wayne's  camp  with 
great  fierceness.  Wayne's  troops  recoiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  lost  some  of  their  guns,  then  rallied  and 
charged  the  enemy,  attacking  them  with  such  vigor 
that  the  savages  were  routed  and  driven  into  the 
swamp,  and  their  chief  was  slain.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night.  At  day-light  the  British  made 
their  appearance,  but  were  soon  driven  back  into  the 
lines  of  Savannah.  Thus  the  First  Regiment,  that  had 
played  with  death  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  the  march 
through  the  Maine  wilderness  and  storming  of  Quebec, 
in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  vicinity,  in  those  of 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Monmouth,  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  and  siege  at  Yorktown, 
fired  at  Sharon  Springs  the  last  shots  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  long  after,  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  British, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  Charleston  fell,  and 
Wayne  took  possession  of  both  places. 

When  ordered  by  Greene,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah, 
to  return  with  his  forces  to  South  Carolina,  Wayne  left 
Georgia  bearing  with  him  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
its  people.  Though  the  state  was  so  poor  that  taxes 
could  not  be  collected,  the  legislature  in  1782  passed 
37 
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a  law  authorizing  the  governor  to  seize  on  the  first  ten 
negroes  he  could  find,  sell  them,  and  appropriate  the 
proceeds  to  the  payment  of  Wayne's  salary,  and  thirty- 
nine  hundred  guineas  were  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  rice  plantation  of  Sir  James  Wright,  the  last 
royal  Governor  of  the  Colony,  which  was  presented  to 
General  Wayne  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

In  June,  1783,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  received  six 
months'  furlough,  and  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
they  were  discharged.  The  soldiers  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  received,  for  the  three  months'  pay  due  to 
them,  notes  of  the  nominal  value  of  twenty  shillings, 
but  really  worth  only  two  shillings  to  the  pound. 
Some  of  them  came  in  a  body  to  Philadelphia,  soon 
after  their  furlough,  to  demand  justice.  They  used  no 
threats,  but  insisted  on  the  fulfillment  of  their  contract. 
Congress,  alarmed  by  their  presence  and  demand,  ad- 
journed to  Princeton.  There  was  no  cause  for  such 
action.  It  happened  that  the  first  two  companies  of 
Wayne's  veterans  had  just  arrived  from  South 
Carolina,  and  were  quartered  in  the  city  barracks  pend- 
ing their  discharge.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given, 
they  marched  to  the  President's  house  and  reported  to 
the  general  in  command.  Doubtless,  had  other  assist- 
ance been  required,  either  to  protect  Congress  from 
coercion,  or  to  guard  the  money  belonging  to  the 
government  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  it  would  have  been  given. 

The  future  of  the  soldiers  after  their  discharge  was 
dark.  They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Dickinson,  Wayne  expressed  his  strong  hope 
that  the  people  would  receive  them  with  open  arms  and 
grateful  hearts.     How  were  these  hopes  fulfilled  ?     On 
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disbanding,  they  were  offered  one-tenth  of  their  dues, 
two  shillings  or  two  shillings  and  six-pence  in  real 
value,  for  twenty,  in  full  of  all  demands.  Such  was  the 
treatment  they  received  after  their  long  and  faithful 
service.  What  condemnation  is  severe  enough  for  the 
representatives  of  the  State  who  ignored  its  contract 
with  those  who  had  imperiled  their  lives  to  win  the 
battle  of  freedom? 

At  last,  the  sword  was  sheathed,  cannon  and  musket 
ceased  to  sound,  the  bayonet  was  no  longer  plunged 
into  men ;  the  weaker  party  in  this  grim  test  of 
daring,  endurance  and  suffering  was  finally  disclosed  ; 
independence  was  won.  Thousands  lay  in  their  shal- 
low graves  from  Quebec  to  Georgia  ;  other  thousands 
survived,  bearing  on  their  maimed  and  scarred  bodies 
ineffaceable  marks  of  their  valor  ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber, weakened  by  disease  incident  to  their  hardships, 
were  to  render  up  their  shortened  lives  to  complete  the 
sacrifice.  How  many  enlisted  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
question  the  importance  of  which  is  realized,  yet  can- 
not be  answered.  The  different  military  organizations 
have  been  described,  but  these  furnish  no  sure  clue  to 
an  answer.  The  nine  regiments  and  battalions  organ- 
ized in  1775  and  early  in  1776  for  one  year's  service, 
the  thirteen  regiments  organized  to  succeed  for  two  and 
three  years'  service,  were  the  principal  regular  organiza- 
tions. The  earlier  organizations  were  doubtless  com- 
plete, and  if  they  were,  numbered  2,229  men-  Many  of 
the  officers  and  men  re-enlisted  on  the  expiration  of 
their  first  term  of  service,  but  at  no  time  probably  were 
the  thirteen  regiments  ever  complete.  At  times,  their 
numbers  were  greatly  reduced,  and  afterward  swelled  by 
new  enlistments.     The   rolls  were  so  imperfectly  kept 
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that,  were  they  existing,  they  would  furnish  no  sure 
proof  of  the  actual  number  at  any  time  performing 
duty.  On  several  occasions  between  three  thousand 
and  five  thousand  men  from  Pennsylvania  were  in  the 
continental  army.  A  much  larger  number  appeared 
on  the  militia  rolls,  for  the  early  associators  exceeded 
thirty-five  thousand  and  the  members  of  the  Flying 
Camp  six  thousand.1  From  no  sources  can  the  num- 
ber who  served  as  regulars,  or  militia,  be  ascertained. 
The  estimate  contained  on  the  next  page,  prepared  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Egle,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted 
much  study  to  the  subject,  is  the  best  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  the  question.  The  names  of  many  partici- 
pants have  been  secured  from  perishing  and  obscure 
records  by  the  unwearied  diligence  of  a  few  persons  de- 
voted to  this  praiseworthy  task.  Now  and  then  another 
name  is  added  to  this  sacred  roll,  and  perhaps  many 
more  discoveries  will  reward  patient  search,  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  that  may  be  done,  the  roll  will  remain 
forever  incomplete,  yea,  verily,  like  the  Revolution 
itself,  in  which  the  victors  were  such  glorious  and 
pathetic  actors. 

1  In  making  up  the  quota  the  battalions  of  Miles  and  Atlee,  number- 
ing 1,500,  were  included. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  NAVY, 
PRIVATEERS,  BATTALIONS  AND  LINE,  FLYING  CAMP,  MILITIA  AND 
RANGERS  ON  THE  FRONTIERS  FURNISHED  BY  PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM  1775  TO  1783. 

1775. 

First  Pennsylvania  Battalion 600 

Pennsylvania  Navy 398 

Associators  (Ten  Battalions) 5,000 

5,998 

1776. 

Battalions  and  Line  (1  year) 6,000 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 2,190 

Privateers LI37 

Associators  (53  Battalions) 25,000 

Pennsylvania   State   Regiments,  Nine   Battal- 
ions, constituting  the  Flying  Camp  ....     6,000 

40,327 

1777. 

Regiments  of  Line  (3  years) 7,800 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) L5°o 

Continental  Navy 350 

Privateers 164 

Pennsylvania  Militia 2,500 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers  (3  tours) 7, 500 

19,814 

1778. 

Additional  Regiment  (Continental  Line)     .   .  1,200 

Seven  Months'  Men 1,800 

Eighteen  Months' Men 720 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 480 

Privateers ii3x4 

Militia 1,500 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers  (3  tours) 7, 500 

I4.5H 

I779- 

Recruits  "During  the  War  " 1,230 

Seven  Months'  Men 375 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 250 

Continental  Navy  and  Privateers 4,665 

Militia  (3  tours,  500  men) 1.500 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers 3,420 

11,440 
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1780. 

Re-enlistments  (3  years'  men) i>350 

Seven  Months'  Men 600 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 280 

Continental  Navy  and  Privateers 2,809 

Militia,  Barrack  Men,  &c 1,260 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers 4,400 

1781. 

Re-enlistments,  etc 700 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 195 

Continental  Navy  and  Privateers 4.322 

Militia,  Barrack  Men,  &c 1,375 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers 3,oSo 

1782. 

Recruits  for  Southern  Army 550 

Pennsylvania  Navy  (1  year) 217 

Continental  Navy  and  Privateers 1,953 

Militia,  Barrack  Men,  &c 450 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers 2,640 

1783. 

Militia,  &c 450 

Rangers  on  the  Frontiers 1,760 


10,699 


9,672 


5,8io 


2,210 


Total  force  (estimated)  from  Pennsylvania  .  120,484 

It  may  be  stated  that  if  the  three  years'  men  were  reduced  to  one 
year's  service,  the  number  would  be  greater.  As  most  of  the  militia 
and  rangers  served  two  and  three  tours  of  duty,  credit  is  taken  for 
separate  enlistments.  The  number  of  these  is  probably  more  than 
the  estimate  here  given. 


